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The Flamingos 
Their Life History and Survival 


(With Special Reference to the American or West Indian Flamingo) 
by ROBERT P. ALLEN 


A 250 page book that deals with the current status of the flamingos of 
the world and present efforts to save these colorful birds from extinction. 
Size 8” x 1012”; 52 line drawings, 12 black and white half-tones, 4 
color photographs and frontispiece in color by Roger Tory Peterson, 
250 pp. paper bound. $3.95. 
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(available) 
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THE CHANGING SEASONS 


A Summary of the Winter Season 


Chandler S. Robbins 


HE PAST WINTER was one of extremes in 
temperature and in precipitation. There was 
little consistency from month to month or 
from area to area. The net result was a confusing 
pattern of record-breaking meteorological statistics, 
each Region reporting its own peculiar conditions. 
To mention a few specific cases, Allen Morgan 
and Ruth Emery summarized conditions in the North- 
eastern Maritime Region as “very possibly the most 
severe and disastrous ever as far as birdlife is con- 
cerned’; in Boston it was the coldest December 
since 1917, the wettest January since 1881 (with 13 
ice storms), and to top it off, 31 inches of snow fell 
in March! Lest Bostonians think they had a monopoly 
on snowfall, I should like to call their attention to 
Charles Nichols’ report of 168 inches in the low 
country of extreme northern New Hampshire. Rhett 
Chamberlain complains of a cold, dry winter in the 
Southern Atlantic Region, with a pronounced short- 
age of wild food crops—attributable to the devastating 
freeze of the previous March. Henry Stevenson 
devotes a whole paragraph to effects of drought on 
birdlife in Florida. In the central part of the con- 
tinent, Harvey Gunderson tells of 40 consecutive 
days of snowfall in northern Michigan, during which 
time the ground remained bare at Detroit. In the 
Northern Plains, as related by Ann Gammell and 
Howard Huenecke, ice reached a record thickness of 


45 inches near the international boundary. Destructive 
floods were rampant in northwestern California, 
while vast adjoining areas to the south and east were 
suffering from intensifying drought. 

The winter was an especially long and cold one 
through the northern tier of states. The central and 
eastern states started with modest temperature de- 


ficiencies, followed by a deceptive reprieve in 
February; March and April continued chilly. The 
Southwest averaged warmer than normal for three 
of the four winter months. Drought was especially 
persistent in a belt from southern California to 
Illinois; and during the first half of the winter in 
most of the Atlantic coastal states. 

The exact effects of these weather conditions on 
wintering birds are difficult to evaluate. Certainly, 
the long-continued cold weather and heavy snows 
in the northern states had an adverse effect upon 
stragglers of half-hardy southern species. But even 
more serious would be the damage inflicted upon 
the March transients—especially insectivorous birds 
such as the Purple Martin, and species such as the 
Killdeer and woodcock that cannot survive many 
consecutive days of hard freezing temperatures. You 
will read in Howard Cogswell’s report about the 
influence of the California floods on bird distribution. 
Effects of the wide-spread drought are more subtle 
and may not become fully apparent until the crop 
of natural berries and seeds can be appraised next fall. 

Pelagic Birds—Perhaps no groups of birds are 
more neglected by American ornithologists in winter 
than are the albatrosses, shearwaters, fulmars, and 
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petrels. And next to these species we may add the 
alcids. Either one or several species in these families 
can be found in winter a few miles out to sea from 
most western and northeastern ports; and even the 
southeastern coast is not altogether avoided by pelagic 
species. During the past winter California observers 
gathered a relative gold mine of information on the 
distribution and abundance of birds in the offshore 
waters. Their findings included a range extension fo; 
the Laysan Albatross, counts or estimates of 35 Black 
Petrels, 3500 Common Murres, and flocks of 200 to 
400 Rhinoceros Auklets, to mention just a few of 
the species identified. See Professor Cogswell’s repor: 
for a full page account. In contrast to the thousands 
of deep sea birds reported from the west coast, we 
have a single but much publicized Fulmar picked up 
alive in New Jersey. 

Waterfow]l—No significant change in abundance 
was noted in the total continental population, al 
though there were many local indications of increases 
in some species and decreases in others. Of most 
general interest is the estimate of 11,000 Rosss 
Geese near Merced, Calif., in February; this far ex. 
ceeds previous reports. More in the category of loca 
strays or freak occurrences are Blue Geese in central 
and southern California, 2 Emperor Geese as far south 
as Monterey Bay, Calif., Fulvous Tree-ducks in South 
Carolina, Harlequin and Masked Ducks in Florida, 
and Barnacle Geese in Ontario. 

Pigeons and Doves.—Many thousands of Band 
tailed Pigeons wintered in the Central Valley of 
California. One observer estimated more than 10,000 
just in the vicinity of Glenn. The White-crowned 
Pigeon is becoming a regular winter resident in 
southern Florida. In the Northeast, Mourning Doves 
wintered in comparatively large numbers. 

Rails and Shorebirds —The leasing of 1000 acres 
of natural salt marsh and mudflats in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area by the National Audubon Society and 
local conservation groups is a big step toward preserv- 
ation of these rapidly disappearing habitats. We 
hope that conservationists in other parts of the United 
States and Canada will have the foresight and 
initiative to prevent the total destruction of natural 
areas in their own spheres of influence. 

Hummingbirds. —In the city of Baton Rouge, La 
there is a feeding station that seems to be irresistible 
to hummingbirds, even in winter. During the pas 
four years, four species of hummers have enjoyed the 
hospitality of Mrs. W. W. Tennant. These are the 
Rufous (she claims 90 per cent of the state records), 
the Ruby-throated, the Broad-tailed (only Louisiana 
record), and now the Black-chinned—a bird never 
previously identified east of the Mississippi River! 
Which will be next, the Calliope? 

Woodpeckers. —Several distributional oddities wert 
reported in this family. A Red-bellied W oodpecket 
wintered for the first time in South Dakota. Another 
ventured even farther west and added a new siate 
to its hypothetical list: New Mexico. A Lewiss 
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raved the Montana winter at Missoula. 
species caused a mild stir among or- 
, southern California and the lowlands 
Arizona and New Mexico. Still another 
the southeast to the Austin area of 


W oodpeck 
Others of * 
nithologist 
ff southern 
strayed far 
Texas. 
Corvids—From southern Saskatchewan to Ontario 
Gray Jays were more common than in recent years; 
little movement was reported in the United States 
except in Minnesota and the coniferous country of 
the Northeast. A single vagrant happened upon a 
New Jersey feeding station, where it remained until 
March 1. In California the invasion of the valleys by 
Steller’s Jays reached such proportions that 2000 birds 
were estimated along a 100 mile route. Pifion Jays 
were seen in flocks of up to 500 birds in central 
Arizona and 100 birds in the southern part of that 
state. On the other hand, they were not reported at 
all from southern California. The spectacular descent 
of Clark’s Nutcrackers into the western lowlands is 
discussed by most of the western Regional Editors. 


Mockinghirds and Thrashers —Lone Mockingbirds 
wintered through a wide arc north of their breeding 
range. Reports came from Wyoming, Nebraska, Min- 
nesota, upstate New York and Vermont; one even 
attempted to survive the season at Fort William on 
the north shore of Lake Superior, but was last seen 
when the temperature dipped 60 degrees below the 
freezing mark. Equally out of range was a Brown 
Thrasher that was banded in southern California. 


Robins.—All but two of the Regional Editors com- 
mented on the wintering population of Am. Robins. 
In the Pacific Northwest and in the Southern Atlantic 
Region the species was scarce. In all other Regions 
exceptional numbers were noted in all or at least some 
of the reporting areas. Throughout the whole North- 
east phenomenal’ numbers occurred—accounting 
perhaps for the scarcity in the Carolinas. Maybe the 
low numbers in the North Pacific, the lack of mention 
in the Great Basin and the spotty distribution in the 
Northern Rockies indicate the origin of the birds 
so commonly noted in Regions to the south. The 
unusual distribution of this species cannot be correlated 
with concurrent weather conditions. Maurice Brooks 
was the only Regional Editor to correlate robin abun- 
dance with the heavy crop of wild berries. If we had 
similar information from every observer from coast 
‘0 coast, together with exact dates of arrival and 
departure of the wandering flocks we might be able 
to piece together a very interesting account. Were the 
winter movements completely random? Did weather 
have any influence on the direction of movement? 
Was there a connection between the devastating freeze 


of late March 1955 from Texas to the Carolinas and’ 


Georgia, the scarcity of robins in that area this 
winter, and their abundance to the north of that area? 


Waxwings.—Bohemian Waxwings were especially 
abundant in the northern Rockies, as were Cedar 


Waxwings in a belt extending from Texas to Ohio 
and Maryland. 


Starlin 
brought \ 
invasion 


—For years Audubon Field Notes has 
‘ua chronological account of the westward 
the introduced Common Starling. Soon 


there will be no further news to report, at least 
from the United States. Additional breeding localities 
are still to be established in the western states, and 
increases in abundance will continue to be noted; but 
no longer can this species be considered a rarity in 
any of the 48 states. In the present issue we read of 
thousands in Seattle, thousands in the San Francisco 
Bay area, nearly a thousand in the Mojave Desert 
and over a thousand in central New Mexico. 

Warblers.—Stragglers of a score of species at- 
tempted to winter outside their normal range. Of 
these, only one, the Yellow-breasted Chat, was repre- 
sented in numbers significantly larger than usual; 
reports were received from nine Atlantic coastal 
states and from Louisiana and Texas. 

Tanagers.—Six Western Tanagers were reported, 
from such widely separated states as Washington, 
California, Florida (3 localities), and Massachusetts. 

Cardinals.—These “southern” birds are adapting 
themselves well to cold northern winters. Ontario 
observers now count them in the hundreds; a single 
bird was seen in North Dakota and two at Montreal. 

Evening Grosbeaks.—The “sensation of the season” 
in the Southwest was the record-breaking influx of 
this species. The Southern Plains were invaded in 
a “spectacular manner.” And in the Middle Atlantic 
states Evening Grosbeaks were present in ‘“‘amazing 
numbers.” We evidently experienced the most wide- 
spread movement yet recorded. Reports were received 
from 40 of the 48 states, and from localities as far 
south as San Diego, Calif., southeastern Arizona, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., Midland, Tex., southwestern 
and northeastern Oklahoma, eastern Tennessee, and 
coastal South Carolina. In the Atlantic states and in 
Ontario heavy concentrations built up at feeding 
stations. The highest count reported was from Hawk 
Mountain, Pa., where Maurice Broun banded over 
1000 during this period. 

Purple Finches.—These birds engaged in a major 
flight to the southern states, penetrating as far as 
southern Arizona, southern Texas, and central Florida. 
They were generally scarce in the northern states 
until the return migration began in February. 

House Finches.—This western bird suddenly ap- 
peared at several feeding stations in the Philadelphia 
area. The introduced population in the suburbs of 
New York City is also increasing and expanding its 
territory. Closer to (but still a few hundred miles 
from) their normal home in the western mountains 
were 40 individuals on the Nebraska plains and a 
single bird on the coastal plain of southern Texas. 

Redpolls—Common Redpolls staged one of the 
heaviest flights on record through the Great Lakes 
states, New York, North Jersey and western New 
England. In the latter area they did not arrive in 
numbers until late February, and the biggest influx 
was on the late date of March 20 on the heels of a 
heavy snowfall. The rare Hoary Redpoll reached 
southern Saskatchewan, Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania. 

Crossbills —There was a light but very wide- 
spread southward drifting of Red Crossbills. Scattered 
birds went as far as southern California, southern 
Arizona, western Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Ala- 
bama and Georgia. 
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REGION REPORTS 


Winter Season 


December 1, 1955 — March 31, 1956 


NORTHEASTERN MARITIME REGION.— 
The winter season now drawing to a close in this 
Region has certainly in the over-all picture been the 
most severe in a great 
many years—and very 
possibly the most severe 
and disastrous ever as far 
as birdlife is concerned. 
In recent years it has 
been necessary to bring 
the ‘Winter Season” 
summary in these pages 
to a close in late Febru- 
ary and report the whole- 
sale advent of spring 
arrivals by February 25. 
This year, however, as 
this is written on April 
12, the fields and wood- 
lands about my home in 
the Sudbury Valley, 
twenty miles west of 
Boston, are still two- 
thirds buried in snow, with drifts two feet deep still 
persisting in the woods, and the temperature drop- 
ping to 20° at night. The first Eastern Bluebird has 
always arrived in my yard by March 15 but this year 
I am genuinely surprised to hear my first one caroling 
joyously from the top of the oak in the side field this 
morning, April 12. The months ahead are looked for- 
ward to with great interest and real concern as we 
await the evidence to prove or disprove our universal 
fear of a major disaster for many of our spring land 
bird migrants—especially such birds as the Eastern 
Bluebird, Am. Woodcock, Eastern Phoebe, and Kill- 
deer. From the very beginning the winter has been a 
severe one in every respect. December's mean tempera- 
ture of 26.6°, with a maximum of 48°, and a mini- 
mum of 2° below zero, made it the coldest since 1917, 
although the amount of sunshine received was far 
above normal at 73%. There was very little rain (1.03 
inches) or snow (1.8 inches), but the average wind 
velocity of 17 m.p.h. was far above the norm of 12.6, 
with gusts reaching from 41 to 48 m.p.h. on three 
different days. January was windy and wet, but far 
more moderate in temperature, although the damage 
in this respect was already done. The Cape Cod 
Christmas Bird Count reported the Pleasant Bay- 
Brewster shore areas (one of the major wintering 
grounds for ducks and geese in the entire Region) 
frozen solid, with sea ice two to three feet thick 
covering the huge flats. The mean temperature of 
30.6° was 1.5° above normal, but as outlined above 
the damage had been done in December and the great 
majority of wintering land bird stragglers almost com- 
pletely eliminated. The maximum temperature of 44° 
was the lowest maximum reading since 1875. Rain 
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fell on fourteen days for a total of 6.99 inches—the 
wettest January since 1881. Ice storms as a result 
were frequent and severe—thirteen in all. A snowfal| 
total of 7.7 inches is 4.3 inches below normal, and it 
melted rapidly. February’s mean temperature of 32.5° 
was 3.3° above normal, but snowfall of 14.5 inches 
was 2.2 inches above normal, and the month followed 
December and January as being very windy, for an 
over-all average for the three months of 17.5 mph. 
as compared with the norm of 12.8 m.p.h. On the 
25th winds of 58 m.p.h. at Boston had gusts to 69 
m.p.h., and were even higher elsewhere. Toward the 
end of the month moderate temperatures and south- 
west winds brought the usual early migrants—Ring- 
necked Ducks, Am. Robins, and blackbirds arrived in 
numbers. In the weather summary for February, pub- 
lished in Boston on March 1, the Weather Bureau 
blithely summarized the statistics for the entire win- 
ter, and their remark for March was that “At best 
there were only three ‘shoveling snowstorms’ this 
winter,” a grim joke indeed. March started out clear 
and mild, continuing the pattern of late February 
The maximum temperature for the month of §2° 
occurred on the 3rd, and up to the 15th the tempera- 
ture dropped below freezing only five times. The 
mean temperature for the month ended at 33.6°, 4° 
below normal, as winter really arrived on March 16 
and 17, with 6.7 inches of snow in Boston, consider- 
ably more in the interior, and 18 inches in south-cen- 
tral Maine. This was followed by an additional 13.3 
inches on the 19th, 5.7 on the 24th, and 3.5 on the 
29-30th, a grand total of 31.2 inches at Boston, con- 
siderably more than that inland, and all accompanied 
by bitter cold weather. The end was still not in sight 
as another major storm arrived in early April. 

Loons and Grebes.—There was only a fair flight of 
Red-throated Loons in early December. Two Pacific 
Loons were reported in January and one in February. 
No especial concentrations of grebes were reported. 
Red-necked Grebes were scarce throughout, but Pied- 
billed wintered in 7 places in eastern Massachusetts 
and were calling in the Sudbury Valley of Massachu- 
setts by March 11. 

Fulmars.—Ten were observed near the Grand Banks 
off Newfoundland, Dec. 7-8. 

Cormorants.—1700 European Cormorants reported 
from Wood's Hole, Mass., in February is apparently 
the highest count ever recorded in the Region. 

Herons —A Yellow-crowned Night Heron at Nan- 
tucket, Mass., Dec. 22, is most unusual. Four Am. 
Bitterns were reported from Cape Cod in January, 
and 25 Black-crowned Night Herons wintered at 
Hingham, Mass. Black-crowned Night Herons, Great 
Blue, and Am. Bittern arrived in small numbers in 
mid-March. 

Ducks, Geese and Swans—Up to 41 Mute Swans 
(in December) were seen at Sakonnet Point, R. 1 
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There were few Canada Geese at Parker River Wild- 
life Refuge in Essex County, Mass. and on Cape Cod, 
due to severe weather, but a few Snow Geese were 
reported sporadically at each location, and the first 
niga Canadas arrived at Parker River Refuge, 
Mass., Feb. 15. Contrasting sharply was the largest 
pa of Am. Brant on the Cape Cod Count since 
19311139 on Jan. 2. There were poor numbers of 
pond ducks throughout, largely, of course, because 
of being frozen out early in the winter; although a 
few straggling widgeon, teal, Pintail, etc., survived. 
A Wood Duck at Newburyport, Mass., and a Blue- 
winged Teal at Plymouth, Mass., in January are note- 
worthy. Spring migrants such as Wood Duck, Ring- 
necked Duck, and Hooded Merganser arrived in east- 
tern Massachusetts by Feb. 15. Sea ducks were gen- 
erally scarce throughout the winter but with a 
marked increase late in February and March. It was 
a good winter for Barrow’s Golden-eye, and 2 Harle- 
quin Ducks spent several months at Little Nahant, 
Mass. 

Hawks—On the whole it was a good winter for 
hawks in eastern Massachusetts—10 to 12 species 
reported each month, including 4 Goshawks in De- 
cember and February, 2 Golden Eagles, and 2 Gyr- 
falcons, all from eastern Massachusetts. Turkey Vul- 
tures were reported from Rhode Island in March. 

Rails and Shorebirds—A Virginia Rail at Marsh- 
field, Mass., Dec. 23, and several on Jan. 2 on Cape 
Cod, were the last reported. Nine species of shore- 
birds in December included 19 Ruddy Turnstones at 
Nantucket, Mass. Six species were reported in Janu- 
ary. By late February Killdeer had arrived in 8 places, 
and early March brought Wilson’s Snipe and Am. 
Woodcock, although the migration came to a com- 
plete halt with the bad weather after March 15, and 
we can only conjecture at this point as to how severe 
the mortality may have been with these birds. 

Jaegers and Gulls ——Both a Parasitic Jaeger and a 
Skua (subsp.) reported on Dec. 10 between Georges 
Shoals and Nantucket Light are most rare. All three 
white-winged gulls were present throughout at the 
favored coastal localities in very average numbers. A 
European Common Gull [—Mew Gull] was seen at 
Newburyport, Dec. 26, and up to 3 European Black- 
headed Gulls wintered there. Kittiwakes were ob- 
served near the Grand Banks off Newfoundland in 
December. 

Alcids —The northeast gale of Jan. 10 blew many 
Dovekies inland and provided the only good oppor- 
tunity to see this group from shore, although 10,000 
Dovekies and 50 Razor-billed Auks are reported on 
the Grand Banks off Newfoundland in December. 

Owls—Reports of seven species 
throughout the winter indicate a better than average 
season, although there were no great rarities, and the 
Snowy flight was very small. 

Woodpeckers and Flycatchers—Several Pileateds 
were reported from eastern Massachusetts every 
month. A Red-headed Woodpecker appeared briefly in 
Boxford in January, then returned, Feb. 20, and spent 
several weeks. A Three-toed Woodpecker in Topsfield 
in February is very rare. A Western Kingbird was 
found dead in Rockport, Dec. 10; Eastern Phoebes 


each month . 


were reported from mid-February on, from five eastern 
Massachusetts localities. 

Swallows, Larks, Wrens —Tree Swallows arrived 
in mid-March, and one Barn Swallow at Swampscott, 
March 4, is most unusual. Prairie Horned Larks 
arrived as usual during the second week in February, 
but were actually driven to feeders in late March. 
Several Winter and Carolina Wrens were reported 
in eastern Massachusetts and Rhode Island in Decem- 
ber, and a House Wren on the Christmas Count in 
Rhode Island. A Winter Wren at Wayland, Feb. 19 
through early March, is very rare. 

Thrashers, Thrushes, Shrikes—Several Brown 
Thrashers and large numbers of Am. Robins wintered 
—the latter being particularly hard-pressed by late 
March, stripping bare everything edible. Unusually 
large numbers of Eastern Bluebirds also wintered, 
strange as this may seem with all the severe weather. 
An Olive-backed Thrush at Newburyport in Decem- 
ber was very late. It was a good winter for shrikes; 
there were reports from 14 localities in December, 
11 in January, 17 in February, and 11 in March. 

Warblers.—Six species reported in December in- 
cluded a Black and’ White and 7 Yellow-breasted 
Chats. Apparently only one chat still survived in 
January on Cape Cod, and likewise on the Cape a 
Yellowthroat was found and captured, but soon died. 

Blackbirds through Sparrows.—Much the same pic- 
ture predominated with birds such as the Baltimore 
Oriole; 6 birds in December dwindled to 3 in Janu- 
ary and 1 in February. Several Rusty Blackbirds were 
reported in mid-winter and all the blackbirds arrived 
in numbers from mid-February on, only to be driven 
to feeders in large numbers late in March and early 
in April. A Western Tanager wintered at a feeder 
just south of Boston, and a Black-headed Grosbeak 
appeared at a feeder on Nantucket in January. A 
female Cardinal wintered in Middleboro, and Rose- 
breasted Grosbeaks appeared at two localities in 
eastern Massachusetts in January. The flight of Eve- 
ning Grosbeaks was good and well distributed. There 
were a few flocks of Pine Grosbeaks early in the 
winter, markedly increasing in February—likewise 
there were almost no Common Redpolls and Pine 
Siskins until mid-February when a very mild flight 
occurred. No less than 9 Eastern Towhees and a 
Lark Sparrow were reported on a Rhode Island 
Christmas Count. From mid-March on, feeders were 
swamped with unprecedented numbers of Fox and 
Song Sparrows, blackbirds, Eastern Meadowlarks, 
Common Redpolls, etc., as these birds, having arrived 
in numbers, struggled to survive three feet of snow 
followed by freezing rain. Reports of 150 birds in 
sight at one moment, consuming seed at the rate of 10 
Ibs. a day, and peanut butter at the rate of 10 Ibs. 
a day, are submitted with somewhat mixed emotions 
by the person who must pay the bill for weeks at a 
time! Two excellent flocks of Lapland Longspurs 
were reported: 85 from Essex County, Mass, and 75 
from the south shore of Massachusetts. 


Corrigenda—In Vol. 9, p. 7, report of 3 Dick- 
cissels at Bon Portage Island, Nova Scotia, Sept. 2, 
should read Sept. 30. 
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Vol. 9, p. 6.—Report of 8 Shovellers at Bon Portage 
Island, Nova Scotia, should have specified that 2 were 
collected. Hence, note L. Griscom’s remark on page 4 
—"8 Shovellers were seen in Nova Scotia.’-—ALLEN 
MorGAN, Wayland, Mass., and RuTH P. EMERY, 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, 155 Newbury St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


HUDSON-ST. LAWRENCE REGION.—In this 
Region the month of December was generally cold but 
precipitation was light; January and February had but 
little snowfall and tem- 
peratures were about nor- 
mal. Heavy snow and 
low temperatures were 
almost universal in 
March. In Vermont cold 
and storm seemed to 
characterize the weather 
pattern through _ the 
Green Mountains. In 
northern New Hampshire 
the aggregate snowfall 
was 168 inches at the 
First Connecticut Lake 
Dam (F. T. Scott). 
Grebes—Very few 
Red-necked Grebes were 
reported, the usual off- 
shore birds were almost 
entirely absent; near 
Westport, Conn. 21 
other reports 
were of individual birds. Horned Grebes were 
extremely numerous, some of the highest counts were: 
569 in the vicinity of Long Branch, N. J. on Jan. 2; 
192 at Port Chester, N. Y. on Dec. 26; 98 near 
Westport, Conn. on Dec 31 and 91 on Skaneateles 
Lake, N. Y. on Jan. 21 (Onondaga Aud. Soc.). These 
figures were nearly matched in many other localities. 
None was seen on Lake Ontario. An Eared Grebe 
at Long Branch, N. J. on Jan. 2 was identified and 
adequately described (R. Conn). 

Fulmars, Cormorants, Herons—On the night of 
Jan. 7 an injured bird was picked up from a busy 
highway near Ramsey, N. J. where it had flown into 
utility wires. It was taken to Stiles Thomas of Allen- 
dale, N. J. who identified it as an Atlantic Fulmar. 
It was cared for by Mr. Thomas and in a few days 
had apparently recovered completely, so, after being 
banded, it was released over the Hudson River. The 
bird was small and of the light phase. The exposed 
culmen measured 33 mm. and the wing 310 mm., 
these are within the measurements of Fulmarus g. 
minor of Baffin Island. European Cormorants win- 
tered more commonly than usual in the southern part 
of the Region; 38 off Montauk Point, L. I. on Jan. 
14 (G. S. Raynor); 18 wintered at Pelham Bay 
Park, N. Y. (P. A. Buckley and others). There were 
additional reports from Long Island Sound and from 
New Jersey. A number of Am. Egrets wintered on 
Long Island: 4 near Hempstead into January (D. 
Guthrie) ; 1 at Center Moriches in the end of March 
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were reported on Dec. 31; 


(Eva M. Lukert); 1 seen on Fishers Island (H. L 
Ferguson, Jr.). A Yellow-crowned Night Heron was 
seen at Lindenhurst, L. I. on Jan. 14 (M Nichols), 

Geese and Ducks.—Early in the winter a smal 
Canada Goose was taken on the Vermont side of 
Lake Champlain. This was turned over to W. R 
Miller, Waterfowl Project Leader, Milton, Vt. The 
skin, which was sent to this Museum, was identified 
as that of B. c¢. parvipes, the Athabaska Canad, 
Goose. On Dec. 6 flocks of 1500 Canada Geese Passed 
over Amherst and Greenfield, Mass. A few Spoy 
Geese were reported wintering, mostly single indj. 
viduals, and probably birds that had been wounded 
during the hunting season; the 65 seen over Lake 
Champlain off Burlington, Vt. on Dec. 3 were 
probably late migrants (N. St. Jacques) and a flock 
of 150 at New Milford, N. J. on March 2 (F. Mc. 
Laughlin) were migrating early. Gadwalls occurred 
in small numbers at various points, the largest count 
being 77 at E. Patchogue, L. I. on March 24 (GSR) 
The only European Widgeon seen were at Waterford. 
Conn. on Dec. 3 and at Mecox Bay, L. I. on Feb, 4 
the latter by PAB and others. Two ¢@ European Teal 
were reported at Pelham Bay Park, N. Y. on Jan. 11 
(E. T. Mudge). Canvas-backs were numerous 
throughout the winter; the highest single count was 
an estimated 1000 on Skaneateles Lake, N. Y. on 
Jan. 21 (O.A.S.) Am. Golden-eyes were locally plen- 
tiful, especially in the St. Lawrence River below 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. where hundreds were seen through 
January (J. B. Belknap). There has been an in. 
crease of about 40 percent over the numbers seen 
in the Syracuse, N. Y. area last year (O.AS.) 

A é Barrow’s Golden-eye was reported at South 
Hadley, Mass., Jan. 5 to 8 (Stone, et al.) and an. 
other ¢ on the Hudson River near Mechanicsville, 
N. Y. from Jan. 21 to Feb. 4 (K. Harte, et al.) 
Buffle-heads were relatively numerous and, in the 
Syracuse area, Old-squaws were up about 40 per- 
cent (O.A.S.) Harlequin Ducks were present of 
Montauk Point, L. I. through most of the winter, 3 
on Feb. 26 (R. Arbib and R. Preisick). This species 
had never been reported at Fishers Island, L. I. until 
a 6 was seen on Dec. 4 (HLF, Jr.). Common Eiders 
wintered off eastern Long Island, 13 at Montauk Point 
on Jan. 26 (PAB and others) and at Orient, L. | 
(R. Latham); 2 were seen in New Jersey off Long 
Branch (F. P. Wolfarth). Hooded Mergansers wert 
not plentiful; there were 2 Massachusetts records, 12 
at West Brookfield on Dec. 14 (Crompton) and ? 
at Agawam on Dec. 27 (S. A. Eliot, Jr.) 

Vultures and Hawks—Winter records of Turkey 
Vultures were frequent in northern New Jersey and 
southern New York. This was probably due to the 
unusually high temperatures in January and February 
Seven were seen at Orrs Mills near Newburgh, N. Y 
on Feb. 23 and 23 were there on Feb. 27 (E. Treacy): 
at Stanhope, N. J. 3 were reported on Jan. 15 and 
12 on Feb. 11 (Ella and A. Black). At Salisbury, 1 
northwestern Connecticut one was noted on March 
26 (R. M. Hatch). There have been an unusual nut 
ber of Goshawks reported in the southern part of the 
Region and their presence may be due to a scarcity 0 
Snowshoe Rabbits in parts of the north country. Red- 
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tiled Hawks, too, were more numerous than usual 


and a Broad-wing was seen in late December in south- 
western Connecticut. Only a few Rough-legged Hawks 


were reported. A Gyrfalcon, white phase, was seen in 
the city of Quebec from March 12 to April 1. It fed 
on pigeons along the waterfront (D. A. Déry and 
others). A dark phase bird of this species was re- 
ported in southern Nassau County, L. I. on Jan. 2 
(H. F. Ryan). : 

Grouse.—Spruce Grouse were reported in the towns 
of Duane and Santa Clara throughout the winter; 
these are in the Adirondacks of New York (G. T. 
Chase). The numbers of Ruffed Grouse were very 
low in the Syracuse area and they appear to be at 
low ebb in the Adirondacks (GTC). In the Green 
Mountains of Vermont there was a downward trend 
but they were still numerous (A. M. Decker). 
Throughout Richmond County, Que., they were fairly 
common (L. M. and E. E. Terrill). 

Rails, Shorebirds—Two King Rails wintered in 
Van Cortlandt Park in New York City and on Jan. 
13 one was found caught in a muskrat trap (PAB) ; 
both Clapper and Virginia Rails were observed more 
frequently than usual on Long Island (GSR) and a 
Virginia was seen on Fishers Island on Dec. 31 
(HLF, Jr.). A most unusual record was that of a 
Yellow Rail at Orient, L. I. from Dec. 30 to Jan. 
2 (RL). Several wintering Wilsen’s Snipe were re- 
ported in western Massachusetts and in Connecticut 
and southern New York. Purple Sandpipers were 
fairly numerous; among the records were one at 
Burlington, Vt. on Dec. 3 (NStJ) and 6 on Bedloe’s 
Island in New York Harbor on Dec. 26 (RR). 

Gulls, Alcids —A better knowledge of the gulls, 
rather than an increase in the number of the more 
unusual species, seems to be the reason for the in- 
creasing number of reports of the presence of rare 
members of the Larinae. More ‘‘white-wings’ were 
reported than in previous years. Glaucous Gulls were 
seen in the Connecticut River Valley at Northampton, 
Mass., and they were also reported at Westport, Conn. 
and at Long Branch, N. J. From 3 to 5 seemed con- 
tinually present along the lower Oswego River, N. Y. 
through January and early February and most of these 
were first-year birds (O.A.S.). An Iceland Gull was 
seen throughout the winter at Burlington, Vt. 
(NStJ); others were found at Springfield, Mass. and 
at Long Branch, N. J.; several were seen regularly 
on the Oswego River, N. Y. and with them were 
usually 1 or 2 of the Kumlien’s race (O.A.S.). Other 
Kumlien’s were reported from Brooklyn, N. Y. on 
Dec. 10 (PAB); Spring Lake, N. J., Jan. 8 (S. 
Hopkins and C. Weisel) and at Jersey City, N. J. on 
Jan. 29 (FPW’). Lesser Black-backed Gulls were seen 
at Jersey City on Dec. 7 (C. Lincoln and R. Sargent) 
and at Shark River Inlet, N. J. on Jan. 7 (V. 
Abraithys, H. Drinkwater). An immature Black- 
headed Gull was at Jersey City on Feb. 19 (D. S. 
Prentice and FPW) and 3 were recorded on the 
Christmas Count at Long Branch, N. J. on Jan. 2 
C. L. Edwards, SH); on the same occasion 2 Black- 
legged Kittiwakes were found. Four Razor-billed 
Auks were seen at Long Branch on Jan. 2; on Feb. 
10 one was at Orient, L. I. (RL) and one at Montauk 


on Jan. 16 (ETM). Dovekies were rare throughout. 

Doves.—Mourning Doves wintered in rather large 
numbers in the Connecticut River Valley of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. They were found as far 
north as Bernardston and Northfield, Mass. At West 
Springfield, Mass. 55 were seen on Feb. 7 and at 
Northampton, Mass. 40 on Jan. 1. The Christmas 
Count at Hartford, Conn. on Dec. 31 showed 178. 
About 15 spent the winter on the Missisquoi National 
Wildlife Refuge at Swanton, Vt. (R. H. Minns). 

Ouwls.—Relatively few Snowy Owls came south this 
winter and not many were found in Quebec; a few 
were seen near Watertown, N. Y. through January 
and February, where a flight is usual along the east 
shore of Lake Ontario, and for a few miles inland 
(JBB). There were three reports through the winter 
in the Syracuse area (O.A.S.). On Long Island the 
only winter records were from Orient, Feb. 10 
(RL), and Idlewild, 1 in late December. An owl, 
identified by R. H. Hennig as a Hawk Owl was 
seen at Middle Grove in Saratoga County, N. Y. on 
Dec. 20—the description of the plumage, voice and 
behavior confirm the identification. Seven or 8 Short- 
eared Owls were seen near Philadelphia, N. Y. in the 
Watertown area through January but they disappeared 
about Feb. 1 (JBB). A Richardson’s Owl was 
caught alive at the Quebec Zoo on Jan. 24 (R. 
Cayouette) and another was found dead on the 
Island of Orleans, Que. (J. K. Hill). 

Wood peckers.—Pileated Woodpeckers were rela- 
tively numerous in the Connecticut River Valley in 
Massachusetts but the numbers decreased through 
January and February (SAE). A Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker returned to the woods near Syracuse where 
it was seen a year ago (L. Chamberlaine). This 
species was reported on Staten Island on Dec. 26 and 
another spent the winter at Cutchogue, L. I. (GRS, 
et al.). A Three-toed Woodpecker appeared at a 
feeder in Middlebury, Vt. on Feb. 21. 

Flycatchers and Larks—A Western Kingbird was 
reported on Dec. 31 at Brooklyn, N. Y. and a win- 
tering Eastern Phoebe was seen at Leverett, Mass. on 
Dec. 18 (Glazer). At Hadley, Mass. the Horned 
Larks increased as the winter progressed and a flock 
estimated at 1000 was present, Feb. 19 to 21 
(Saunders); the larks were very numerous through 
late February and March in the Lake Champlain 
Valley (AMD) and at Binghamton, N. Y. they were 
common after the heavy snow of March 16 (L. E. 
Bemont ). 

Jays, Magpies, Ravens ——Gray Jays were reported 
from northern New Hampshire, 4 at Pittsburg 
(FTS), and in the Adirondacks at Duane (GTC). An 
unusual number of Blue Jays wintered at Topsham 
in northern Vermont (E. and A. Macdonald) and 
also in the Green Mountains of central Vermont 
(AMD). An Am. Magpie was reported on Staten 
Island on March 25 (Dorothy B. Hunt and Mrs. Car- 
penter) and there are 3 records of the species on Long 
Island: East Islip, Jan. 20; Hampton Bays, Feb. 22 
and 23 (L. Wilcox) and at the Tobay Sanctuary on 
March 3 (G. W. Zepsko and others). These Long 
Island reports could all have been of one wandering 
bird. Common Ravens were seen at Riverdale, N. Y. 
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Feb. 9 (PAB) and at Duane in the Adirondacks on 
March 4 (GTC). 

Chickadees, Titmice, Nuthatches and Wrens- 
Brown-capped Chickadees were unusually common 
around the city of Quebec (RC); they were seen 
throughout the winter at Duane and Santa Clara in 
the Adirondacks (GTC) and at Pittsburg, N. H. 
(FTS) but nowhere did they appear far from their 
normal breeding range. The Tufted Titmouse has 
increased greatly in southwestern Connecticut as 73 
were found around Westport on Dec. 31; in Massa- 
chusetts 1 or 2 were seen throughout the winter at 
West Springfield and 1 was found at South Hadley 
on Feb. 28 (Ballman). Prior to 1953 the species 
was unrecorded in the area around Binghamton, N. Y. 
but since then it has shown a yearly increase (LEB). 
Most sections reported Red-breasted Nuthatches as 
scarce. However, many were found in the Connecticut 
River Valley in late winter. Carolina Wrens were 
seen as far north in Massachusetts as Ware, 1 on Jan. 
7 (Albertine), and Amherst, 1 from Dec. 18 to Jan. 
7 (Dickinson); 1 was at West Springfield through 
January and February. One wintered at South Onon- 
daga near Syracuse (O.A.S.). A Long-billed Marsh 
Wren was seen at Troy Meadows near Troy Hills, 
N. J. on Jan. 21 (R. Thorsell). 

Mockingbirds.—Several Mockingbirds wintered in 


the Region; at Benson, Vt. one spent the season (Mrs. 
R. Strong); many observers saw one at Ludlow, 
Mass. from Jan. 22 to 26; one was reported many 
times through January and early February at Burnt 
Hills near Schenectady, N. Y. (Schenectady Bird 
Club) and there were three records through the 


winter at Orient, L. I. of probably the same bird 
(RL). 

Robins.—The winter populations of Am. Robins 
throughout the Region were phenomenal and there 
are no past records of similar concentrations. The 
birds occupied a relatively narrow north-south area 
with the heaviest concentrations in northern New 
Jersey. In the suburbs of the city of Quebec flocks 
with as many as 30 individuals were reported (F.H.P. 
Germain); only individual birds were recorded from 
the upper Connecticut River Valley but they became 
numerous farther south in the Valley, the largest 
flock being reported from Southampton, Mass. on 
Feb. 12—there were 126 birds (Riedel); they were 
plentiful at Canaan, Conn. through the winter (A. A. 
Saunders). At New Canaan, Conn. a flock of about 
150 was seen on Jan. 29 (Mrs. G. R. Holden). From 
the area south of Syracuse reports were received 
regularly throughout the winter of flocks of 5 to 25 
birds (O.A.S.). Robins were widely reported near 
Schenectady, N. Y. after the end of January; in mid- 
February flocks of 100 and more were seen (S.B.C.) ; 
at Binghamton, N. Y. flocks of 50 to 55 were re- 
ported (LEB); Kingston, N. Y. recorded 150 on 
Dec 31. From Rockland Lake, Rockland County, 
N. Y. the report of a flock of about 300 on Jan. 15 
was received (E. Moore); between 600 and 700 were 
at Viola, near Suffern, N. Y. throughout February 
(Eleanor Dater) ; many other flocks of 100 and more 
were reported in other parts of Rockland and Orange 


Counties, N. Y. The Christmas Count of Sussex : 
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County, N. J. included 699 Am. Robins, most of 
which were in three large flocks (Sussex County Bird 
Club); between 850 and 900 passed over Franklin 
N. J. in the late afternoon of Jan. 11 (Cherepy) 
At Long Branch, N. J. about 575 were counted op 
Jan. 2. Many reports indicate that the birds wer 
feeding on rotting drops in apple orchards. Robins 
were scarce on both Long Island and Staten Island. 
Kinglets and Waxwings.—Golden-crowned King 
lets wintered at Pittsburg, N. H. (FTS) and at Top 
sham, Vt., 10 seen there on Dec. 27 (EM, AM) 
There were few other reports. Wandering flocks of 
Cedar Waxwings were fairly numerous throughout 
the winter in the upper Connecticut River Valley 
they were rather plentiful in southwestern Connecticy: 
throughout January, 100 at New Canaan on Jan. 2s 
(Mrs. H. B. Marshall); in northern New Jersey 73 
were seen at Rockaway on Feb. 1 (Mrs. H. Cannon) 
Shrikes, Chats ——During the winter there was , 
widespread flight of Gray Shrikes. They were reported 
as mumerous in northern New Hampshire; in Ver 
mont, Burlington, Sudbury and Bennington reported 
them. From Northampton, Mass. 9 reports were tr 
ceived in December, 10 in January and 9 in Februan 
scattered reports of these shrikes also came from 
western Connecticut—Oxford, 1 on Dec. 24 (A. P 
Harger); New Canaan, 1 on Feb. 1 (H. Coombs) 
and Salisbury, 1 on March 26 (RMH). The species 
was unusually numerous in Jefferson County, N. Y 
where over 20 observations were recorded (JBB). In 
the area about Syracuse 30 records were received and 
all but 3 were of adult birds (O.A.S.); records of 
unusual flights come also from Schenectady and from 
Binghamton, N. Y.; they were relatively common in 
Ulster County, N. Y. where 1 was heard singing on 
March 19 (F. Hough). There were additional records 
from Long Island and from New Jersey. Reports of 
wintering Loggerhead Shrikes were unusually com. 
mon, there were 7 reports from the Connecticut River 
Valley in Massachusetts and 1 in Connecticut; 1 was 
collected at Mecox Bay, L. I. on Jan. 28 (PAB, et al.) 
and near Stanhope, N. J. the species was seen on Jan 
1, March 3 and March 15 (EB, AB). Single Yellow- 
breasted Chats were reported in December: at Am- 
herst, Mass. until Dec. 15 (Staples); Amityville, 
L. I. and Staten Island, N. Y. in late December; and 
Montclair, N. J. on Dec. 23 (H. M. Van Deusen). 
Meadowlarks and Orioles —Eastern Meadowlatks 
were rather common in the southern part of the 
Region in the early winter but many did not survive 
the heavy snows of March. A Baltimore Oriole win- 
tered successfully at Easton, Conn. (Betty Long); 
other records similar to this came from several points, 
most of the wintering orioles being females. 
Cardinals, Dickcissels —In increasing numbers the 
Cardinal has pressed northward. A ¢ was seen at 
Montreal, Que. on Jan. 28 (O. Roy and others) and 
at W. Montreal another ¢ was found on March § 
(H. A. C. Jackson). In the Connecticut River Valley 
of Massachusetts a 2 remained at Holyoke from Dec 
22 to the end of January at least; another (or the 
same ?) 9 was at Easthampton from Jan. 24 (Riedel) 
Two or 3 were seen at Pittsfield, Mass. in December 
and January; the species is still increasing in the 
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vicinity of Syracuse, N. Y. but it is very scarce in 
f the city (O.A.S.). A @ at Salt Point, 


the area nortli of | 
near Millb: N. Y. on Dec. 24 is a new record 


for that vicinity (B. S. Ridgeley). The species is now 
solidly established in southwestern Connecticut and 
it is increasing on Long Island. Reports of Dickcissels 


were received from Bloomfield, Hartford and New 
Haven, Conn.; 3 were seen at West Nyack, N. Y. 
on March 24 (Frances H. Irving) and 1 was reported 
at Long Branch, N. J. on Jan. 2 (E. Wisner). 

Evening Grosbeaks.—The past winter witnessed a 
very heavy incursion of Evening Grosbeaks, particu- 
larly in the area to the south of its breeding range 
where thousands of feeding stations cater to these 
birds and a good supply of food in winter is no 
longer a problem for them. Although reported in 
usual numbers throughout the winter at Montreal, 
Que. (HAC), ef al.), they were as usual scarce during 
the winter at Quebec City (RC). In the Adirondacks, 
however, they remained abundant and did not dis- 
appear through January and February as occurred 
last year (GTC). Flocks were large and well dis- 
tributed in northern New Hampshire, but at Tops- 
ham, Vt. they disappeared after Dec. 18 (EM, AM). 
Grosbeaks were very common in the Champlain Val- 
ley and in the Connecticut River Valley of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut; 945 were recorded at the 
Christmas Count at Northampton, Mass. Heavy 
flights were reported from Watertown, Schenectady, 
Binghamton and Syracuse, N. Y. In the area sur- 
rounding Syracuse, males predominated until about 
Feb. 1 but after that the sexes were about equal. 

On Long Island Evening Grosbeaks were not com- 
mon and small flocks were widely distributed; it was 
probably in southwestern Connecticut that the center 
of abundance occurred. Southern New York and 
northern New Jersey returned high counts throughout 
the winter. In New Jersey the flocks extended to the 
coast, one flock of 112 birds being seen near Long 
Branch (GMS). 

Purple and House Finches.—It was only in south- 
western Connecticut that Purple Finches were numer- 
ous; 165 at Westport on Dec. 31; abundant at Green- 
wich (Carol S. Roesler) and at Port Chester, N. Y., 
107 on Dec. 26. In the Connecticut River Valley 
in Massachusetts there were unusually few until late 
February and this condition was about duplicated in 
Sussex County, N. J. (EB, AB); at other points in 
the Region these finches were reported as scarce or 
missing. House Finches are increasing and extending 
their range; at Port Chester, N. Y. 65 were counted 
at Christmas and in southern Nassau County, L. I. 
27 were found on Jan. 2; one was seen at Elberon, 
N. J. over a period of weeks (R. Grant and E. Daly) ; 
at Pompton Plains, N. J. one was banded on Jan. 5 
(Mrs. I. H. Worden) and another there on Feb. 20; 
other New Jersey records were of a 2 banded at 
Ramsey on Jan. 5 (ED) and at Rockaway one was 
seen on Feb. 8 (HC). This shows a slow increase in 
northern New Jersey since the first record at Ridge- 
wood on April 11, 1949. 

Pine Grosbeaks.—Pine Grosbeaks were abundant 
in early winter about Quebec City but soon they 
became very scarce (RC); at Ulverton, Que. they were 


recorded in December, very scarce in January and 
entirely absent in February and March (LMT, EET). 
Small flocks, well distributed, occurred through north- 
ern New Hampshire and also in northern Vermont, 
where flocks of up to 30 birds were seen almost daily 
at Topsham (EM, AM). These grosbeaks were rather 
common in the vicinity of Rutland, Vt. (Betty Ball 
and H. Potter); 17 were at Northampton, Mass. on 
Jan. 1 and at Salisbury, Conn. a flock of over 60 
was seen on Jan. 29. In this flock there seemed to be 
but few adult ¢ ¢ (RMH). On Dec. 31 at Monti- 
cello, N. Y. 46 Pine Grosbeaks were found (K. D. 
Niven). Small flocks were reported also at Syracuse 
and at many localities in northern New Jersey. 

The enormous Common Redpoll flight in the south- 
ern part of the Region was the most outstanding 
event among the winter reports. It appears that the 
flight was rather definitely outlined on both the east 
and the west and with a maximum concentration in 
northern New Jersey. At Ulverton, Que. the birds 
were common from Nov. 23 on, with a heavy influx 
in late March (LMT, EET); the species was normal 
in central Vermont until mid-February, but after that 
the numbers were enormous (AMD and R. B. 
Hipple), “tens of thousands” were reported on the 
Vermont side of Lake Champlain; at Woodstock, Vt. 
at this time they were abundant (T. S. Fillebrown); 
in the Connecticut River Valley in Massachusetts the 
numbers were normal until late February when an 
increase occurred that built the flocks up to thou- 
sands in March; hundreds were reported in Jefferson 
County, N. Y. in late February and in March (JBB). 
At Hartford, Conn. 6 were seen on March 29 
(RMH) ; at Greenwich, Conn. they arrived on March 
23 (C. E. Mohr); these points seem to mark the 
easterly fringe of the flight. Small numbers only were 
reported from Syracuse and Binghamton which seemed 
to be the western boundary of the movement. The 
birds ranged as far south as Princeton, N. J. where 
40 arrived on March 19 (C. H. Rogers). None was 
recorded on Long Island. Every report received from 
the territory within this area spoke of hundreds arriv- 
ing on March 20. In Ridgewood, N. J. Elinor Mc- 
Entee banded 200 Common Redpolls in 5 hours and 
560 in the week. 

Siskins —Pine Siskins were absent or very scarce 
during most of the winter; exceptions were at 
Morristown, N. J. where about 150 were seen, Feb. 
19 (Frost), and a few flocks were reported through 
March at New Canaan, Conn. At Burlington, Vt. 
40 were seen on March 3 (Marion L. Smith). 

Crossbills and Sparrows.—Very few Red Crossbills 
were reported; on Long Island 38 were at Westhamp- 
ton on Dec. 31 (GSR) ; 8 were seen at Franklin Lake, 
N. J. (FMcL) and 4 at Burlington, Vt. on March 3 
(MLS). White-winged Crossbills were more numer- 
ous. Small groups were found in the Connecticut 
River Valley in Massachusetts through the winter; in 
Vermont 12 were at Burlington on Dec. 31 (NStJ) 
and the same number at Clarendon on Jan. 28 (HP); 
at Hartford, Conn. 7 were noted on Jan. 25 (RMH) 
and near Gouverneur, N. Y. 14 were seen on Jan. 
17 (JBB). There were many records of Eastern Tow- 
hees in the southern part of the Region. It appears 
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that several Oregon Juncos were identified; among 
the records were one at Bernardston, Mass. which 
remained there through the winter (fide Weeks); one 
at Northampton, Mass. on Feb. 18 (King) and one 
at Schenectady, N. Y. from Dec 12 through February, 
which was seen by many observers (S.B.C.) There 
have been a number of Chipping Sparrows in the 
Region throughout the winter and a Clay-colored 
Sparrow was seen at Hither Hills, L. I. at the be- 
ginning of the period (GRS, e¢ al.) 

Wintering Fox Sparrows were quite common at 
Long Branch, N. J. (GMS). Lapland Longspurs were 
present continuously at Northampton, Mass. (SAE). 
On Long Island a few small flocks were noted at 
Orient (RL) ; these, with a small flock at Binghamton, 
N. Y. in mid-March were the only reports received. 
Snow Buntings were common at Ulverton, Que. in 
early December, there being 500 on Dec. 6; but the 
heavy snows that came later probably forced them 
farther south (LMT, EET); they were numerous in 
central Vermont, as after Feb. 8 flocks of 1000 and 
more were seen at Bristol (AMD) and at Rochester 
(RBH). At Northampton, Mass. they were scarce 
until the end of January and then increased to a 
flock of about 1000 on Feb. 19-21, many remaining 
to the end of the period. The same condition was 
found at Orient, L. I. where they were rare until 
Feb. 1 and then increased rapidly to a flock of about 
1500 on Feb. 10 (RL).—CuHartes K. NICHOLS, 
American Museum of Natural History, New York 
24, N. Y. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC COAST REGION.— 
The winter in the southern section of this area aver- 
aged several degrees colder than normal, but pre- 
cipitation was 
much below aver- 
age, bringing an 
early winter 
drought. The 
northern — section- 
SE Pennsylvania, 
southern New Jer- 
sey and Delaware, 
experienced the 
most severe winter 
since 1917 with 
abundant rainfall 
throughout the 
winter and a heavy 
snowfall just as 
spring arrived. 

Grebes and Gannets—Horned Grebes were abun- 
dant along the seacoast, appearing unusually so on 
the coast of Virginia. Red-necked Grebes occurred in 
small numbers coastwise as far south as Ocean City, 
Md. Jack Perkins saw an estimated 10,000 Gannets 
feeding on a shoal of fish off Back Bay, Va. Feb. 13. 

Cormorants.—-About 30 European Cormorants win- 
tered at Barnegat Inlet, N. J. The adults among these 
cormorants showed the characteristic white areas of 
breeding plumage on their flanks, Feb. 22 (Edward 
R. Manners). 
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Herons.—A few Am. Egrets and Louisiana Herons 
together with Green Herons, were seen at Chinco. 
teague Refuge, Va. throughout the winter (J. M 
Valentine). A single Green Heron was seen x 
Northeast, Md., Dec. 6 (Frank McLaughlin), Single 
Little Blue Herons were seen on Virginia Christmas 
Counts at Chincoteague, Back Bay and Little Creek 
An early Yellow-crowned Night Heron was seen a: 
Stone Harbor, N. J. March 12 (W. B. Wright). 

Swans, Geese, Ducks.—An outbreak of lead poison. 
ing killed many Whistling Swans and Canada Gees 
at Back Bay, Va. (JP). Inland and in the northem 
section Whistling Swans appeared in many fresh. 
water areas (singles and family groups) during the 
week of March 19. Chincoteague had 15,000 Snow 
Geese from Jan. 14 to Feb. 11 (JMV). Snow Geese 
were greatly reduced in numbers during this period 
at Fortescue, N. J. About 18,000 were present there 
from mid-February to mid-March. Some 50 Ring. 
necked Ducks were observed at Bell's Lake near Tur. 
nerville, N. J. Feb. 20 (Fred Poole). The Hunting 
Creek area, Va. had the best counts of Lesser Scaups 
(peak of 480) and Ruddy Ducks (peak of 1170) for 
ten years (J. M. Abbott). An unprecedented count 
for the Virginia Eastern Shore of 7000 scaups was 
made on the Chincoteague Christmas Count. A 
European Teal ‘as found at Hunting Creek, Va. 
March 9 (JMA). Fred Van Sant and N. C. Wyckoff 
saw 2 Harlequin Ducks at Barnegat, N. J., Nov. 24 
Later, others joined them. A high count of 2 drakes 
and 4 hens was made on Feb. 19 (Mr. & Mrs. John 
Jubon). Stanley Quickmire reported that more water- 
fowl and a greater than ever variety wintered on 
Lake Lilly, Cape May, N. J. The waterfowl received 
fine protection and became tame. At Ocean City, Md. 
5 Common Eiders were seen on Dec. 26 (E. G 
Baldwin) and 2 on Feb. 26 (Mr. & Mrs. I. C. 
Hoover, et al.). 

Gallinules —Two Florida Gallinules were found at 
Ocean City, Md., Dec. 27 (P. A. & P. G. DuMont) 
and 15 around Little Creek, Va. Dec. 31 (W. F. 
Rountrey, F. C. Richardson). 

Grouse —A Ruffed Grouse was seen at Berlin, 
N. J., Dec. 29 (FP). This grouse is reported in- 
frequently in that area. 

Shorebirds—The European Woodcock, mentioned 
in the Cape May Christmas Count, found near 
Goshen, N. J. had been flushed repeatedly by D. R. 
Coman’s bird dog. The distinct barred sides were seen 
while the woodcock was on the ground and when the 
bird took off there was no whistling sound of its 
wings. Many Wilson's Snipe records appeared in the 
Christmas Count. Ten or more wintered at Haddon 
Heights, N. J. and were still present in mid-March 
(FP). A heavy migration of Wilson’s Snipe hit south- 
ern New Jersey and Delaware, March 17-19. Fourteen 
were counted in a small wet area at Cape May, N. J 
March 17 (L. & C. Cassaboon). A high count of 300 
Purple Sandpipers was made at Beach Haven Inlet, 
Dec. 31 (Paul Weirick, Wm. Yoder). Interesting 
records on the Maryland and Virginia Christmas 
Counts were: Lesser Yellow-legs, St. Michaels, Md. 
(Roberta Fletcher); and 3 Long-billed Dowitchers 
at Chincoteague (PAD, PGD, Larry Griffin). F. ® 
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scott and ©. C. Steirly made what is probably a 
second winter count for the Virginia coast of 3460 
Red-backed Sandpipers at Cobb Island, Dec. 28. 

Gulls—An adult Glaucous Gull was found at 
Collingswood, N. J. on Jan, 22 and was seen off and 
on at this point until Feb 12 (ERM). It is unusual 
« see an adult “white-winged” gull in this region. 
The same observer saw an all-white Glaucous Gull at 
Westville, N. J., March 27. 

Owls, Woodpeckers—A Long-eared Owl was 
seen and heard in Dorchester Co., Md., Dec. 28 
(Edwin Willis). There were 5 records of Saw-whet 
Owls in the St. Michaels, Md., area this winter 
(R. L. Kleen); a dead bird was picked up near 
Princess Anne Courthouse, Va., March 3 (Paul 
Sykes, WFR); one dead by the roadside at Millville, 
N. J. Dec. 24 (Don Kunkle) ; one dead by the road- 
side at Rising Sun, Md., Dec 14 (FM); and a rather 
unusual find, 2 in the same clump of pine trees at 
Bridgeport, N. J. Feb. 21 (FP). The Red-headed 
Woodpecker made an impressive come-back in the 
Maryland and Virginia Christmas Counts; 30 at 
Seneca, Md.; and 15 at Fort Belvoir, Va. Jan. 2 
(JMA, ef al.). An Arctic Woodpecker was ob- 
served near Reading, Pa. March 4. The bird was 
watched for some time and identification verified 
(Nevin Musser, ef al.). 

Flycatchers—A Say’s Phoebe was seen by a 
D.V.O.C. group at Long Beach Island, N. J., Jan. 28. 
It was identified on sight by David Cutler. Later in 
the month it was seen by other observers. 

Jays —A Gray Jay frequented a feeding station at 
North Wildwood, N. J. from Dec. 1 to March 1 
(ide WBW). 

Chickadees, Nuthatches.—Black-capped Chickadees 
and Red-breasted Nuthatches, while not so numerous 
as last winter in the northern section, were present 
in fair numbers. 

Wrens to Gnatcatchers—House Wrens were re- 
ported on 7 Christmas Counts in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia; a Bewick’s Wren at Brooke, Va. Dec. 26 
(Luna Leopold, W. W. Rubey) and at Hopewell, Va. 
Jan. 1 (J. L. DeLime). An Olive-backed Thrush was 
found in the District of Columbia, Dec. 31 (R. 
Higbie) ; and one at Ocean City, Md. Dec. 27 (Mrs. 
E.G. Worthley, R. Dubois). Exceptional numbers of 
Am. Robins wintered throughout the whole Region. 
The St. Michaels, Md. Count had 2080 as compared 
with 19 and 5 the two previous years. E. T. Mc- 
Knight saw a Blue-gray Gnatcatcher at Brooke, Va. 
Dec. 26. 

Shrikes. —Few reports of shrikes have been re- 
ceived. A Gray Shrike was observed at Hawk Moun- 
tain, Pa., Jan. 22 (Maurice Broun). 

_ Warblers —The Orange-crowned Warbler was 
listed on the Counts at Washington, D. C. (PGD) 
and Back Bay, Va. (4 on Dec. 26); while 3 stayed 
at Presquile Refuge, near Hopewell, Va. in late 
December and early January (JLD). This warbler 
was listed only once on the counts in the northern 
section (Barnegat, N. J.) An Orange-crowned 


Warbler in full spring plumage was seen at Heisler- 


ville, N. J., March 10 (John McDermott, DK). 
The Yellow-breasted Chat was seen on the counts at 


Washington (PAD, et al.); Point Lookout, Md. 
(C. S. Robbins); Ocean City, Md. (E. Knudson); 
Little Creek, Va. (WFR, FCR); and Norfolk, Va. 
(PS); singles were also seen at Rockledge, Pa., Dec. 
18 (Wm. Yoder), and in Maryland near Annapolis 
on Jan. 2 (Martina Luff), Talbot County in Decem- 
ber (R. L. Kleen), and Towson in March. 

Orioles, Blackbirds —Records of wintering Balti- 
more Orioles came in from scattered points in all 
areas—a dozen or more from the southern section 
and about as many from the northern part. Kenneth 
Lawless saw an estimated flock of 10,000 Red-wings 
at Warren, Va. Dec. 26. Huge flocks of blackbirds 
were observed on the Norfolk County, Va., Count, 
with estimates running into millions (PS, WFR, 
et al.). Brewer's Blackbirds have continued to press 
eastward; several at Haddon Heights, N. J. Jan. 10, 
including male and female birds, and seen in direct 
comparison with Rusty Blackbirds (FP); seven at 
Rio Grande, N. J. Dec. 3 (E. Reimann, W. Jay), 
and 5 on the Bridgeton, N. J. Christmas Count. 
(B. K. Matlack). 

Evening Grosbeaks —The Evening Grosbeak, hailed 
thirty years ago as an exciting and rare visitor, has 
in recent years appeared in most of this Region every 
fall. This past winter it has caused excited comment, 
not because of its rarity, but because of its appearance 
in such amazing numbers. It was found throughout 
Maryland and Virginia, with some flocks numbering 
up to 65. Flocks of one to two hundred were common 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. The most amazing 
count was made at Hawk Mountain, Pa.—over 500 
daily through much of February; well over 1000 
during the winter, 925 banded to date, March 12 
(Maurice Broun). 

House Finches, Pine Grosbeaks, Redpolls—The 
House Finch—western form according to one that 
was identified at the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Philadelphia—has invaded the area about Philadel- 
phia for the first time. It was first recorded by 
William Middleton at Wenonah, N. J. Nov. 26. 
A female was trapped and photographed; one at 
Norristown, Pa. Dec. 1 (Raymond Middleton); 4 
at Glenolden, Pa. Dec. 25, and daily thereafter for 
two months. There were two males in this group 
(J. and M. Gillespie). One at Moorestown, N. J. 
Jan. 8 (Robert Haines); two at Rockledge, Pa. Dec. 
18 (WY); one banded at the Westtown School, Pa. 
Jan. 31 (fide Margaret S. Goodwin). This last was 
the bird identified at the Academy. A Pine Grosbeak 
was seen at Camptown, Pa., March 6 (Wm. Reid). 

Three Common Redpolls were found at Washing- 
ton, D. C., Dec. 31 (H. Norment, H. N. Page); 
one at Chincoteague, Va., Dec. 29 (PAD, PGD); 
one at Camptown, Pa., Dec. 29 (WR) and a flock 
of 10 at Penn Manor, Pa. March 17 (R. H. Sehl, 
W. R. Reynolds); 4 Hoary Redpolls were seen at 
Hawk Mountain, Pa. March 18, and were seen again 
on the 19th, 20th and 23rd; identification was con- 
clusive when a flock of 30 Common Redpolls ap- 
peared on the 20th for comparison (MB). Red and 
White-winged Crossbills have appeared at several 
points—a dead Red Crossbill was picked up at Boz- 
man, Md. Dec. 29 (Vincent Earickson); White- 
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winged Crossbills were present for about a month 
at Longwood Gardens, Pa.—4 on Dec. 29, 10 on Jan. 
19, 18 on Jan. 25, 6 on Jan. 28 (MSG). The large 
number of White-crowned Sparrows reported in the 
Christmas Counts and seen at other dates throughout 
the winter indicate both an increasing and spreading 
population. A deluge of Fox Sparrows hit the area 
about Philadelphia, March 22-26. Unprecedented 
numbers reported from Maryland also; 25 were 
trapped at Wenonah, N. J. in one day, March 24 
(WM). 

It is with profound regret that we announce 
the sudden death of John A. Gillespie on March 12, 
1956. A contributor of notes to the area about Phila- 
delphia as far back as the early twenties, he was a 
past president of the Delaware Valley Ornithological 
Club, an enthusiastic observer of birds over the years, 
and a recognized authority on bird banding. John 
Gillespie, always so generous with help and advice 
to younger bird students, will be sadly missed by all 
his associates and friends. __ 

Corrigenda—In Vol. 10, p. 13, under Rails, read 
Ocean View, N. J., not Oceanville; also, 30 Clapper 
Rails, not 33. Name of observer should read George 
A. Clark, Jr—JULIAN K. Potrer, 437 Park Avenue, 
Collingswood, N. J., and J. J. Murray, 6 White 
Street, Lexington, Va. 


SOUTHERN ATLANTIC COAST REGION.— 
The first half of the period was very cold and very 
dry for this Region. Temperature averages were 
down by as 
much as 5 or 
degrees at 
= aa several points. 
TEWEsses: 7 In the midst of 
ee es this, a Christ- 
mas reprieve 
made that day 
the warmest 
on record at 
Greens- 
boro (74°), at 
Raleigh (75°), 
and at Wilm- 
ington (77°). There was little or no rain during 
December and January. Except in the mountains, 
snow was measured in traces and some ‘“‘firsts’” were 
established for dryness. Recovery began Feb. 2, 
when winds suddenly switched southward and tem- 
peratures jumped 10 to 15 degrees. At Thomasville, 
Ga., Stoddard commented upon the rainfall deficiency 
continuing into March—'‘which might give us 
further trouble as the water table is very low, lakes 
arid ponds have either dried up or are still very 
low.” He found a surprising scarcity of Field Spar- 
rows and was able to find but one on his Christmas 
Count. 

At a few points, rainfall deficiencies were 
wiped out before the end of February. In mid-South 
Carolina ‘‘grain and truck crops~showed considerable 
recovery.” 

In extreme southeastern Georgia, Kuerzi found 
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February unseasonably warm. White-cyed Vireo. 
Yellow-throated Warblers and Pine Warblers ese 
in full song by Feb. 19, and Parulas were Singing 
March 11. 

Wild food crops appeared to be generally shor 
Over-all bird populations were definitely down. Stod. 
dard judged his area to have from one-half to two. 
thirds of the bird population found there four years 
ago. Mellinger, at the Savannah Refuge, Ga., found 
“the best feeding conditions in the rice fields where 
second crop, which volunteers, was left standing in 
smartweed and unharvested corn . . .”” At Piedmont 
Refuge, Round Oak, Ga., Ambrosen reported the 
absence of dogwood berries and a severe reduction 
of acorns in the upland sections. A heavy pine seed 
crop was about all he had on the uplands. In the 
hardwood bottoms he had a very heavy acorn crop 
and Turkeys spent the entire winter in these bot. 
toms. At the Pea Island Refuge on the upper North 
Carolina coast, “food conditions were fair with no 
sign of shortage before late February when migration 
had already begun.” An unusually heavy wildfow! 
population was supported at nearby Lake Matta 
muskeet Refuge, as recorded in the Christmas Count 

Pelicans —White Pelicans have been appearing 
with increasing frequency during the past few 
years, but always in ones and twos. This winter a 
group of 50 by actual count wintered (mid-December 
to mid-March) at Cape Island in the Romain Na. 
tional Refuge at McClellanville, S. C. Brown Pelicans 
were present in about the usual numbers. At Bull's 
Island, S. C., 125 were seen by Jaycocks and Mills, 
Feb. 20. These were thought to be returning birds. 

Anhingas, Herons, Ibises—An Anhinga was found 
at Sunny Point, Southport, N. C., Jan. 20, a bit above 
the wintering range (H. T. Bowmer, ef al.). Black 
crowned Night Herons were unaccountably common 
at St. Marys, Ga., where they roosted in the live oaks 
(Richard G. Kuerzi). A single Wood Ibis was seen 
Dec. 1, 5, and 7, near McClellanville, S. C. (the 
R. W. Edwards); three or four were noted where 
the Charleston—Savannah Highway crosses the Com- 
bahee River, Feb. 8, by Mr. and Mrs. Francis Bar- 
rington. With these birds were 35 to 40 White 
Ibises—very unusual in number, but a trend in recent 
years. 

Waterfowl—Some 2000 Whistling Swans wintered 
at the Mattamuskeet Refuge. The count at nearby Pea 
Island Refuge was about 300. Peak populations ot 
Canada Geese ranged from 60,000 at Mattamuskeet 
to “a few” at the Savannah Refuge. Fifteen Snow 
Geese were at Romain, but at their regular quarters 
at Pea Island, the count was 11,500. Small numbers 
of Blues: 4, 25, 11, were at Mattamuskeet, Romain, 
Savannah, respectively, and one was seen at Chipley 
in west-central Georgia. At Romain, 60 Canada 
Geese lingered until March 30 and established the 
latest departure date at that station. Wintering ducks 
ranged from normal to 110 per cent increase. Well 
over 100,000 were resident at Mattamuskeet, and 
almost 41,000 were at Savannah. Population was 
low at Bull’s Island. There was little or no fresh 
water there this winter, or last. As for species, Pit- 
tails led at 35,000 (Mattamuskeet). Mallards num- 
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bered around 31,000 (Savannah). Blacks were esti- 
mated at 10,000 at Mattamuskeet. At Savannah, 
Wood Ducks were also thought to total 10,000. 
Almost no B! 1c-winged Teal were reported. Most of 
she waterfowl had gone by the end of the period. 
dead the duck population was spotty. Gabriel Can- 
non, at Spartanburg, S. C., noted 300-400 at times 

a a small nearby lake—mostly Ring-necks. An out- 
sanding find was a group of 4 Fulvous Tree-ducks, 
Dec 16, in Colleton Co., $. C. One was collected and 
sent to Alexander Sprunt for identification. This is 

frst” for South Carolina. The European Widgeon, 
several years on Mrs. Appleberry’s list at Wilm- 

ington, N. C., failed to show up. Two female Can- 
vas-backs were at City Lake, Rocky Mount, N. C., 
lan. 18 (J. W. E. Joyner); 3 were at Lake Raleigh, 
Raleigh, N. C., Dec. 3 (T. L. Quay). There was a 
good showing of Ruddy Ducks—some 250—at the 
Savannah Refuge. Hooded Mergansers were widely 
spread in the interior of the Region. 
Hawks, Eagles—Again this winter a sight record 
of a buteo fitting the description of Harlan’s Hawk 
was added to Georgia’s hypothetical list. The bird 
was studied perched and flying above the edge of the 
same field where a similar hawk wintered, 1952-53 
(N. H. Giles, William W. Griffin). Bald Eagles at- 
tracted more than usual attention, in the Carolinas at 
least, and presumably were in the area in greater 
numbers. A Peregrine Falcon flew into downtown 
Atlanta, April 2 (WWG). 

Coots, Shorebirds —The Am. Coot population was 
definitely up. Turner estimated the Pea Island num- 
ber at 2800, about double last year’s figure, and at 
the Savannah Refuge there were about 2000 Am. 
Coots. Wendell P. Smith at North Wilkesboro, N. C., 
recorded the spring increase in Killdeer as follows: 
50, March 2: 60, March 4; 110, March 11; and 150, 
March 17. Wilson’s Snipe were found in ones and 
twos on most of the Christmas Counts; ten were at 
North Wilkesboro, March 17. Only one Long-billed 
Curlew was noted at Bull’s Island this winter and 
it was not seen after the third week of March (Vic- 
tor W. Kay). 

Gulls—A Great Black-backed Gull appeared in 
Charleston harbor, a “‘first’’ for that point, Dec. 20 
(Ellison A. Williams), and remained for several days. 
Presumably the same bird was in the Bull’s Island 
area, Dec. 29, and again on Jan. 14 (E. Burnham 
Chamberlain, et al.). Richard Kuerzi, at St. Marys, 
Ga, found a much greater number of Bonaparte’s 
Gulls than usual. Of a most sensational find, he 
writes as follows: “On March 25 and 26, a Little 
Gull (Larus minutus) was observed at close range. 
All field characteristics were well noted in direct 
comparison with Bonaparte’s. (I) am familiar with 
this species as I was among the first to record this 
gull in the New York area, many years ago. Realize 
that a specimen must be taken yet for Georgia.” 

Cuckoos, Chuck-will’s-widow—A Yellow-billed 


Cuckoo strangely turned up in a city yard at Col- 
umbia on the day of the count, Dec. 26 (Mrs. S. E. 
Hartin and others). It appeared to be sick. A Chuck- 
will’s-widow at Wilmington, March 10 (Mrs. A) 


Was ahead of usual schedule. 


Flycatchers through Kinglets—A Vermilion Fly- 
catcher, a male in good plumage, was taken at 
Charleston, Jan. 5. The bird was found in a deep 
swamp area, Dec. 29, and watched frequently before 
it was collected (Arthur M. Wilcox) for the Charles- 
ton Museum. Brown Creepers seemed to be well 
represented over the entire Region. Nowhere was an 
Am. Robin roost to be found. The huge populations 
of the previous winter had gone elsewhere. At North 
Wilkesboro, where “clouds” of Red-wings were 
found at robin roosts last winter, the largest flock 
scarcely numbered 500 (Feb. 12, WPS). Kinglets 
were fairly common. A Ruby-crowned Kinglet re- 
mained as late as March 28 at Charlotte (the 
Joseph R. Norwoods). 

Pipit, Waxwings—Two Sprague’s Pipits were 
located at Daniel Field Airport, Augusta, Ga., Dec. 
15, by J. Fred Denton. At St. Marys, Kuerzi noted 
a particularly heavy concentration of Cedar Waxwings 
numbering about 300 birds, Feb. 1. A few remained 
beyond March 31. 

Warblers —The wintering warbler population was 
poor. A single Black and White Warbler was at 
Augusta, Jan. 14 (JFD). Also at Augusta, a Yellow- 
throated Warbler was watched by Denton and 
cthers, Dec. 11. A Yellow-breasted Chat was seen 
in a city yard, at Fayetteville, N. C., Feb. 9, by Mrs. 
Roscoe Hauser, Jr. On Dec. 1, at Chapel Hill, N. C., 
Oscar H. Paris, Jr., and friend, watched a Black- 
capped Warbler a few feet beyond a laboratory 
window. 

Blackbirds, Orioles.—A small group of Red-winged 
Blackbirds was found near Charlotte. Some of the 
birds were singing, Feb. 22, when temperatures were 
in the 40’s (JRNs). A female Baltimore Oriole 
came to the Clarkson feeders at Charlotte, Dec. 21, 
and remained for some days; and a full-plumaged 
male was seen in Phinizy swamp, Augusta, Ga., Jan. 
14, by R. A. Norris and JFD. Denton saw the 
same bird, or another, a short distance away, March 
3. At Fayetteville, Mrs. Hauser banded a male Balti- 
more Oriole, Feb. 23. It had come to her feeder, Jan. 
30. She saw it last, Feb. 24. During its stay she care- 
fully noted the development of the spring molt and 
described the progression of bright feathers from the 
rump and crissum forward to the head. 

Grosbeaks, Dickcissels—Mrs. Julian Morton re- 
ported the Rose-breasted Grosbeak at Wilmington, 
Feb. 13 (2 males, 1 female). A male Dickcissel 
visited several neighboring feeders at Charlotte be- 
tween Jan. 15 and April 5, on which latter date it 
was singing. Evening Grosbeaks visited the Caro- 
linas in fair numbers, widely spread from coast to 
mountains. No reports came from south of Charles- 
ton, on the coast. About nine miles above Charleston, 
two birds were seen Jan. 10, and identification was 
confirmed on Jan. 12 (E. A. Williams and others). 
Some of the birds came south early in December. 
Many of them are present at the close of the period. 
The greatest numbers are to be found in North 
Carolina, east of Raleigh. The largest flock reported 
was estimated at 200, feeding in yards along a street 
in Williamston, N. C., Jan. 24 (Rod Amundsen). 
Some of the grosbeaks have been seen on the should- 
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ers of highways, presumably eating gravel. Most 
observations have been at feeders where large sup- 
plies of sunflower seed are available. Almost no 
observers have seen the birds eating natural food. 
Some birds noted with bands have not been trapped. 

Other Northern Finches —Purple Finches seemed 
to be fairly well represented in the upland areas. At 
Aynor, on the upper South Carolina coast, Mrs. G. E. 
Charles commented upon their complete absence. 
Kuerzi found 40 (with 25 per cent males), Jan. 
31, at St. Marys, Ga. They arrived on Jan. 17, and 
departed on March 19. At Thomasville, Ga., Stoddard 
found only limited numbers of Pine Siskins. They 
appeared on Dec. 18, and increased in numbers to 
40 or 50 at the close of the period. On March 25, 
Miss Manilla Land discovered a flock of Red Cross- 
bills on Stone Mountain, near Atlanta. Specimens 
were collected by Griffin and Richard Parks. Three 
were present, April 3. This is the same location 
where Red Crossbills were found in 1951. 

Sparrows —A Lark Sparrow was again noted at 
Wilmington, Feb. 24 (Mrs. A). Field Sparrows 
seemed about normal in the central part of the Caro- 
linas. At Thomasville, there were almost none to be 
found. Griffin found 8 to 12 White-crowned Spar- 
rows near Mansfield (Jasper Co.) Ga., Jan. 10. They 
were the only ones he saw all winter. Smith noted 
3 White-crowns at North Wilkesboro, one an im- 
mature bird, March 11. Fox and Song Sparrows were 
strangely absent at Aynor, S. C—B. R. CHAMBER- 
LAIN, Matthews, N. C. 


FLORIDA REGION.—Southern winters are notably 
inconsistent, and the most recent one was no excep- 
tion. State-wide temperatures averaged slightly below 

normal in December, far 





GEORGIA below in January, far 
oa aacsonviilf above in February, and 
slightly below in March. 

“OTM 1 The coldest period was 
PENINSULA) January 7 to 15, an un- 
usually prolonged spell of 
strong northerly winds and 
daily temperatures about 
10° below normal. For the 
entire month average daily 
temperature deficits ranged 
from 2.9° at Key West to 
8.8° in parts of north-cen- 
tral Florida. Despite the below-normal averages, 
though, very few readings were below 20° this 
winter, and it is doubtful whether there was much 
bird mortality due to cold. With respect to rainfall, 
however, the weather was far too consistent, with 
generally dry conditions persisting throughout the 
state. At Tallahassee the accumulated deficiency in 
rainfall for the 2 years of 1954-55 was almost 40 
inches. Although slight excesses were then recorded 
in January and February, these were quickly counter- 
acted by a larger deficit in March. Even this ap- 
proach toward normality helped to raise the water 
levels slightly and to restore some once-dry ponds, 
but for the most part bodies of water were at or 
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near an all-time low. The drought in South Florida 
of more recent origin, continued almost unabated 
Rainfall deficiencies were recorded at Fort Myers in 
13 of the last 14 months, at Miami in 13 of 16, ang 
at Key West in 14 of 16. It should be recalled tha: 
in agricultural regions reduced rainfall often has ; 
double effect on water levels—because of the Breater 
use of water for irrigation. Contributors commented 
on the dropping levels of the upper St. Johns River 
Lake Okeechobee, and the Everglades. 

Effect of Cold on Birdlife—Among the mor 
striking results to be correlated with low tempera. 
tures in North Florida were a real invasion of 
Purple Finches throughout the winter and the ap- 
pearance of Fox Sparrows around Tallahassee in Jate 
January. Increases of many other species may have 
been due to this factor, however. Among these are 
Great Blue Heron, Mallard, Yellow-shafted Flicker. 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, Am. Robin, Cedar Wax. 
wing, and White-throated Sparrow. Less hardy species 
whose decreases this winter may be attributable to 
the cold were: Tree Swallow, Fish Crow, House 
Wren, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, Solitary Vireo, Black 
and White, Orange-crowned, Pine, and Palm War. 
blers, and Common Yellowthroat. Coastal species 
which may belong to this list are the Brown Pelican, 
Wilson’s Plover, Willet, Red Knot, Sanderling, 
Laughing Gull, Caspian Tern, and Black Skimmer 
South Florida contributors mentioned as_ probable 
results of the January cold the scattering of rooken 
concentrations and inland occurrences of Black Skim. 
mers (William B. Robertson) and increased num- 
bers of such “northern” species as the Horned Grebe, 
Redhead, Canvas-back, Red-breasted Merganser, Snow 
and Blue Geese, Killdeer, Myrtle Warbler, and Am 
Goldfinch. (Several species in this list, however, were 
present in abnormally large numbers before January.) 
The severity of the weather may also have accounted 
for the comparative scarcity of most species of win- 
tering warblers, mentioned by L. A. Stimson and 
Dennis Paulson. Certainly not to be attributed to 
temperature, however, was the strange scarcity of the 
Golden-crowned Kinglet in North Florida; exactly 4 
were reported near Tallahassee, all prior to Christ 
mas. Also the reduced numbers of the Mourning Dove 
and Song Sparrow would not have been expected on 
this basis. 

Effect of Drought on Birdlife—As could be pre 
dicted, the fresh-water population of many species 
continued low or dropped this winter in the Talla- 
hassee Division. Notable among these were: Double. 
crested Cormorant, Anhinga, Black-crowned Night 
Heron, Black Duck, Gadwall, Ring-necked Duck, 
Canvas-back, Am. Golden-eye, Buffle-head, Floridi 
Gallinule, Am. Coot, Greater and Lesser Yellow-legs. 
and such landbirds as the Vermilion Flycatcher, both 
species of marsh wrens, and Swamp Sparrow. It cer 
tainly must be admitted that there was a probable 
interaction of these two factors and that yet other 
factors were probably involved in these changes % 
status; also that some of these decreases may have 
been more apparent than real, whereas other specie 
not in the above lists may in reality have fluctuates 
more than these. But the important fact is that 00 
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worked in this part of Florida for the 
. doubts that many species have declined 


one who h 
past few } ; 
ia abundancv, whatever may be the responsible fac- 
tors. In South Florida, Paulson suggests that an in- 
crease of Glossy Ibis in the Everglades may have 
been due to the low water level at Lake Okeechobee; 
if so, this may also account for 400 near Cocoa in 
December (Allan D. Cruickshank, et al.). 

Effect of Weather on Migration.—It seems prob- 
able that a warm February, with attendant southerly 
winds, brought the White Ibis and Parula Warbler 
from South Florida into the Tallahassee Division 
ahead of schedule. The South American element, 
though, was prominent among the early arrivals in 
March (Solitary Sandpiper, Chimney Swift, Red- 
eved and Black-whiskered Vireos, and Scarlet Tana- 
ger). Cold fronts, some preceded by rain, precipitated 
migrants on March 8-9, 16-17, 19-25, and 30-31, but 
known results were sometimes limited by the ob- 
servers’ lack of opportunity for field work. 

Migrants at Television Tower—The collision of 
migrating birds with the TV tower in northern 
Leon County yields valuable evidence concerning the 
beginning of spring migration of wintering species. 
From the complete notes kindly submitted by H. L. 
Stoddard a few of the surprisingly early records are 
the following: Myrtle Warbler, Jan. 19; Sora, Feb. 
5; White-eyed Vireo, Feb. 23; Common Yellow- 
throat, Feb. 28; Orange-crowned Warbler, March 13. 

Grebes and Pelecaniformes.—The earliest record of 
the Horned Grebe in South Florida, Nov. 3, in Florida 
Bay (Robert P. Allen), was received too late for the 
last report; a high count of the species was that of 
40 at Bear Lake, Jan. 12 (C. T. Hotchkiss & WBR). 
Also present in large numbers in this part of the 
state was the White Pelican, of which 700 or more 
were estimated on Jan. 25 (Ralph Miele & WBR). 
Evidence of an early spring migration of Brown Peli- 
cans was that of 2 flocks totaling 50 which flew past 
Shell Point, Wakulla Co., Feb. 18 (HMS, Lovett 
Williams & William T. Rankin). A Gannet east of 
Alligator Point, Franklin Co., Dec. 27, was unusual 
(William D. Reese). Counts of 90 to 100 Anhingas 
along 20 miles of the Tamiami Trail in January 
(DP, WBR) are quite high. Despite the severe cold 
then prevailing, this species had nests with eggs in 
the East River rookery by Jan. 13 (WBR). 

Herons, Egrets, and Bitterns—The regular occur- 
rence of Great White Herons (up to 4) along the 
Tamiami Trail (DP) is encouraging, but the spread 
of the Cattle Egret is, as expected, more rapid. Stim- 
son counted 168 at a Dade County roost, Jan. 31, 
and up to 16 were present at times on the St. Johns 
River near Cocoa. An Am. Bittern on Cudjoe Key; 
Dec. 26 (WBR, Betty Robertson, Douglas & Frances 
James), was the second of record for the Lower 
Keys. All 4 of the wintering Least Bitterns reported 
were on the Cocoa Count, Dec. 27, but an early 
migrant was found at the TV tower in Leon County 
on March 16 (HLS). 

_lbises and Spoonbills—A flock of 20 Wood Ibises 
circling southward over Tallahassee, Dec. 8 (Marvin 
Wass & Barbara Lund, independently), provided a 
new departure date for the species; and 175 White 


Ibises flying west near St. Marks Light, Feb. 19 
(Ben & Sylvia Berkowitz), were a day earlier than 
any previous record. Allen estimates that young 
Roseate Spoonbills were present in Florida Bay 
nests by about Dec. 10, and a later count showed 214 
nests—an increase of 23 per cent over last year's 
count. 

W aterfowl_—One Snow Goose and 4 Blues at Bear 
Lake, Jan. 17 (WBR & CTH), were apparently the 
only ones ever recorded from the southern tip of the 
Florida mainland; 3 Blues were also seen at Carnes- 
town, Jan. 21 (Oscar Owre & DP). A Blue Goose 
was present from Nov. 16 into January in the Fish- 
eating Creek area of Glades County (J. Sincock, 
Alex Sprunt IV). The presence of 3 Am. 
Brant at Cocoa, Dec. 27 (Christmas Count), 
was unusual. A late Mallard was seen near Im- 
mokalee, March 28, and a few Gadwalls near Carnes- 
town, Jan. 6 & 14 (DP, Patricia A. Heinlein & 
Stuart L. Warter). The latter species, rare in South 
Florida, also ranged south to the Shark River, where 
3 were encountered on Jan. 10 (WBR). An increase 
of Green-winged Teal in South Florida is indicated 
by an estimate of 200 near Florida Bay, Feb. 9 (WBR 
& Vincent J. Mrazek), and one near Carnestown 
on March 30 (DP) is the latest for the Southern 
Peninsula. Over 500 Wood Ducks were found around 
the Wakulla River, Dec. 29 (HMS, WDR). Two 
other ducks were more numerous than usual in South 
Florida: a few Redheads appeared near Miami, Dec. 
4 (DP & PAH), and in Coot Bay, Jan. 1 (WBR, 
BR & Robert Carpenter); small numbers of Canvas- 
backs were reported by numerous observers at 5 locali- 
ties from Lake Okeechobee southward, some remain- 
ing as late at March 17. Related to this southward 
invasion was the high count of 480 Canvas-backs at 
Cocoa, Dec. 27. Old-squaw records came from Cocoa, 
2 by separate parties on Dec. 27, and near Panacea, 
1 on the same date (WDR). A Common Eider, the 
first record for Florida, was discovered at Lauderdale- 
by-the-Sea, Broward Co., on Dec. 15 (AS IV) and 
was collected for the University of Miami the next day 
(Ralph Andrews, R. P. Allen). All 3 scoters were 
present: a White-winged and a Surf at Cocoa, Dec. 
27; 1 to 4 Surfs in Biscayne Bay throughout most 
of February (many observers); and 3 Am. near 
Panacea, Dec. 27 (WDR, Karl & Marian Zerbe, 
Lovett Williams). At least one Masked Duck was 
collected from a small flock on Lake Okeechobee, 
fide Robert J. Lemaire and Alexander Sprunt, Jr. 
(other details lacking). Hooded Mergansers made 
an unprecedented penetration to the southern tip of 
the state, where 20 were found on Jan. 10 (WBR & 
Erwin C. Winte); 3 at Lake Miccosukee, March 31 
(HMS), are the latest of record for Leon County. 
Am. Mergansers, 2 each date, were seen at St. Marks 
Light, Dec. 29, and at Lake Jackson (Leon County), 
Jan. 2 (Zerbes & LW). The Red-breasted Merganser 
is usually present around Key West in moderate 
numbers, but maximum counts this winter ranged 
from 350 to 400 (Margaret Hundley). 

Hawks.—With reference to the annual occurrence 
of Swainson’s Hawks in South Florida, Paulson com- 
ments on the fact that nearly all are immature, both 
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according to plumage and the size of the gonads 
in the 4 specimens received. One was seen as far 
north as Belle Glade, March 16. The Am. Rough- 
legged Hawk, rare in Florida, was studied at Lake 
Jackson, Jan. 2 (Zerbes & LW). Ospreys were in- 
cubating in Florida Bay in December (RPA), and 
some had returned to their breeding grounds near St. 
Marks Light as early as Jan. 30 (BL & Ernest Lund). 
The usual scattered reports of wintering Peregrine 
Falcons and Pigeon Hawks were received. 

Cranes, Rails, and Gallinules—A Sandhill Crane 
discovered at Lake Jackson, Jan. 2, by Mr. & Mrs. 
J. H. Phipps, but seen the next few days by many 
others, was only the third record for Leon County 
Specimens of the Virginia Rail were taken 20 miles 
west of Miami on March 25 and 30 (DP), and an 
early Sora was found on March 7 at Key West 
(Frances Hames), where there are no mid-winter 
records. Increased numbers of Purple Gallinules along 
the Tamiami Trail yielded a count of 18 on Feb. 11 
(DP); one near St. Marks Light the following day 
(Zerbes, ef al.) appears to be the first winter record 
for the Tallahassee Division. One of these gallinules 
a mile from this spot, March 23 (LW), may have 
been the same bird or an extremely early migrant. 

Shorebirds —The presence of an Am. Oyster-catcher 
at Lake Worth, Feb. 21, confirmed by many observers, 
One collected in Wakulla 
County, March 17 (LW), had eggs almost ready to 
lay. A Wilson's Plover near Panacea, March 3 (HMS, 
LW, Mary Ann Joyner), whether a wintering bird 
or an early migrant, was surprising. A lame Am. 
Golden Plover was seen near Port Orange, Dec. 11 
to 13, by R. J. Longstreet and Conrad Ekdahl. The 
Black-bellied Plover is generally rare inland, but a 
dead one was picked up at Lake Jackson, Dec. 12 
(HMS). An additional winter record of the Hudson- 
ian Curlew in the Tallahassee Division is that of 2 
seen near St. Marks Light, Dec. 29 (WDR & Le- 
maire). Early Solitary Sandpipers appeared near 
Miami, March 10 (A. Brandi & H. S. Brigham, Jr., 
fide DP), and Tallahassee, March 15 (HMS). A high 
count of Greater Yellow-legs is that of 300 at Myakka 
River State Park, March 16 (Charles P. Preston). A 
late migration date was obtained for the Red Knot 
on Alligator Point, Dec. 3, when 52 flew eastward in 
small flocks and none was recorded later in winter 
(HMS). Nine early Pectoral Sandpipers were seen 
near Clewiston, March 17 (Mr. & Mrs. Ben Kincaid, 
et al.). Three specimens of the Stilt Sandpiper were 
obtained near Carnestown, March 25 & 30 (DP). 
The same observer makes interesting comments on 
the dowitchers in South Florida: of 19 collected, only 
2 were Long-billed; these came from inland localities, 
but the 17 Eastern Dowitchers all from the coast. But 
for the great scarcity of any dowitchers inland, the 
same situation seems to hold in the Tallahassee Di- 
vision. The first mid-winter record of the Western 
Sandpiper in Leon County was that of 3 at Lake 
Jackson, Jan. 2 (Zerbes & LW). Winter records of 
the Black-necked Stilt were obtained near Carnes- 
town, Jan. 14 (DP & PAH), and Immokalee, Feb. 5 
(WBR, BR & W. G. Atwater). There is some evi- 
dence of an increase of Am. Avocets: a count of 459 
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at Cape Sable, Feb. 19 (WBR, BR & WGA): firy 
record for Sarasota Bay, 1 on Jan. 27 (CPP): and 
first for Lower Keys, Feb. 17 to 25, decreasing from 
5 to 4 (Kenneth Minter, FH & MH). Red Phalg. 
ropes were found in small numbers 10 to 20 mile 
off Cocoa Beach on Jan. 2 and March 27 (ADC 
et al.). 

Jaegers, Gulls, Terns, and Skimmers.—A few Po. 
marine and several Parasitic Jaegers (plus unidep. 
tified jaegers) were found near Cocoa, mostly 10 to 
20 miles offshore, from mid-winter to March 27. 
Great Black-backed Gulls remained there from Dec. 
3 to March 27, the highest count being 5 (ADC 
et al.). Many observers studied a Glaucous Gull a 
Miami intermittently from Jan. 25 to March 29 
Bonaparte’s Gull, usually rare in the Lower Keys. 
numbered up to 24 individuals at times between Jan 
1 & 16 (MH), and put in an appearance on the Dn 
Tortugas on Jan. 2 (John & Lauri DeWeese). A few 
Forster's Terns were found at Key West, Dec. 7 
to Feb. 23 (MH). Wintering Least Terns were re. 
ported at Cocoa, Dec. 27 (S. A. Harper), and Miami, 
Jan. 27 (Mrs. Dorothy Dee); and one at Alligator 
Point, March 7 (HLS), a month ahead of its normal 
arrival date, is best included here. About 15 early 
migrants of this species had appeared near Port 
Canaveral by March 30 (BB & SB). At least 7 inland 
records of Black Skimmers, involving 13 individuals, 
were reported from the southern tip of Florida, Jan 
10 to 22 (WBR). It was implied that the strong 
westerly winds accompanying the January cold wave 
had driven these birds inland. 

Doves, Owls, and Goatsuckers—The Key Largo 
Christmas Count turned up a White-winged Dove 
and the surprising total of 13 White-crowned Pigeons, 
Jan. 2. Others on Lignumvitae Key, Jan. 18, and near 
Coot Bay, Feb 23 (WBR), point to the fact that this 
pigeon is becoming a regular winter 
extreme southern Florida. A Short-eared Owl was 
collected south of Miami (near Goulds), Feb. 7 
(DP). North-Florida winter records of the Whip- 
poor-will were made near St. Marks, Dec. 29 (BL 
& Robert T. Lynn); Tallahassee, Feb. 20 into March 
(LW); and on Alligator Point, Feb. 9 (HLS). The 
Chuck-will’s-widow returned to Rockledge on March 
2 (Cruickshanks), tying the earliest record for the 
Northern Peninsula. 

Swifts, Hummingbirds, and Woodpeckers —An it- 
crease of wintering Ruby-throated Hummingbirds was 
noted at Key West (MH), and 2 were found as 
far north as Cocoa in December (ADC, ef a/.). Three 
were seen near Tallahassee on the early date of March 
17 (Zerbes, BB & SB), but one at Osprey, Feb. 21 
(CPP), may have been a wintering bird. A Chimney 
Swift near St. Marks on March 17 (HMS, LW, MAJ) 
is the earliest of record for the Tallahassee Division 
The Red-headed Woodpecker in this part of the 
state was more numerous than ever before in my 
experience, 75 being counted near Tallahassee on 
Jan. 2. 

Flycatchers and Swallows—A decrease .in Scissor- 
tailed Flycatchers was noted at Key West, but 1 was 
seen near Princeton, Jan. 1 (DP & PAH) and an- 
other as far north as Merritt Island, Dec. 18 to 24 
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(ADC, ef «!.) A Western Kingbird there, Dec. 18 
ty 27 (ADC, ef al.), was also unusual, but more so 
wind a Gray Kingbird near Coot Bay, Feb. 12 (Frank 
C. Craigh ide WBR). Vermilion Flycatchers, 
which formerly wintered in the Tallahassee Division, 
were again found in the Peninsula this winter: one 
at Daytona Beach, Dec. 30 (Mrs. Rose Block, ef al.), 
and . specimen from near Barberville, Volusia Co., 
March 16 (DP). Three late or wintering Rough- 
winged Swallows were listed at the Myakka River 
State Park on Dec. 16 (CPP). Winter records of 
Barn Swallows come from the Lower Keys, 5 on 
Christmas Count of Dec. 26; Cocoa, 1 on Dec. 27 
(Helen G. Cruickshank & Farida Wiley); and near 
Bassinger, Jan. 11 (AS, Jr.). An early spring record 
was made near Ocala, March 29 (BB & SB). A 
Purple Martin was listed on the Cocoa Christmas 
Count, Dec. 27, and 2 appeared at Winterhaven on 
the early date of Jan. 29 (L. Barrie Hunt). A 
Bahama Swallow was watched at close range for 
30 minutes on Dec. 11 at Little Dutch Key; some of 
the time it was too close to permit the use of binocu- 
lars (Mrs. Guy E. Bonney). 

Titmice, Creepers, and Thrushes.—One of the few 
records of the Tufted Titmouse south of its breeding 
range is of 3 just north of the mouth of Lostman’s 
River ‘vn mangroves on the Gulf coast, March 1 & 3 
(WBR). A Brown Creeper at the Leon-Wakulla 
County line was late on March 25 (BL, ef al.). It 
was estimated that 50,000 Am. Robins were wintering 
in the Cocc.. area (ADC), though comparatively few 
reached South Florida (DP). 

Vireos—Again there were several reports of Yel- 
low-throated Vireos wintering in extreme South 
Florida, and a Bell’s Vireo was frequently studied 
at close range in Coral Gables, Dec. 14 to 18, and 
an accurate description obtained (DP). It is well to 
mention, however, that there is still no published 
record of a specimen for Florida. Record-breaking 
arrival dates for the respective divisions of the state 
were March 15 for the Red-eyed Vireo in northern 
Leon County (HLS) and March 25 for the Black- 
whiskered on the Bear Lake Road (WGA, fide 
WBR). 

Warblers—Early Prothonotary Warblers were 
singing on the lower Aucilla River on March 23 
(LW), and a Swainson’s in northern Leon County, 
March 28 (HLS), is the earliest of record for the 
Tallahassee Division. Single Blue-winged Warblers 
(same bird?) were seen on the Snake Bight Road, 
Jan. 1 (Eva S. Dickey) & 19 (WBR), thus tending 
‘o corroborate an earlier winter record in the area. 
A Parula Warbler near the St. Marks Light, Feb. 18 
(Zerbes), was the earliest record for the Tallahassee 
Division by almost 2 weeks; 2 in Miami on Feb. 
15 (ESD) were also suspected of being early mi- 
grants. In view of the thorough coverage of the 
Cocoa area during the winter, a Black-throated Green 
Warbler at Rockledge, March 18 (ADC, ef al.), is 
best considered an early migrant. A Prairie Warbler 
on Alligator Point, Dec. 3, was only the second 
winter record for the Tallahassee Division (HMS), 
and Oven-birds were seen near Tallahassee on Jan. 8 
(LW) and 29 (HMS). Although a number of win- 


tering Northern Water-thrushes were reported, the 
only Louisiana was seen on the Snake Bight Road 
on Jan. 19 (WBR). Winter records of the Yellow- 
breasted Chat were received from all 4 divisions of 
the Florida Region: northern Leon County, Dec. 
6 & 7 (HLS), and St. Marks Light, Dec. 29 (Zerbes 
& LW); Merritt Island, Jan. 21 (ADCs, ef al.); 
Paradise Key, Jan. 22 (LAS, WGA, ESD); and Key 


_ West, Nov 21 to Dec. 28 (found dead on 3lst; 


Donald Heinly, MH, FH, ef al.). Three Hooded 
Warblers at the TV tower, March 16 (HLS), estab- 
lished another new arrival date in the Tallahassee 
Division. A Black-capped Warbler on March 27 
and April 1 (Mary Noka Hood and Loretta Ellias) 
was the first Tallahassee record in three years. In- 
advertently omitted from the last report was the 
record of a Canada Warbler at Miami on Oct. 10 & 
11 (ESD & LAS). 

Orioles, Cowbirds, and Tanagers.—As in other 
recent years, wintering Baltimore Orioles were seen 
in at least 10 widely scattered localities. A flock of 
100 Brown-headed Cowbirds at Miami, March 16, 
was unusual for South Florida, and 2 at South Bay, 
March 28, were the latest known for that part of 
Florida (DP). Though the Western Tanager still 
has not been collected in this state, additional sight 
records come from Clewiston, Dec. 3, and Miami, 
March 11 (WGA & Kincaids). A Scarlet Tanager 
near Tallahassee, March 31 (LW), tied its record 
arrival date for that division of the state, but a 
Summer Tanager at Sarasota on March 10 (CPP) was 
so early as to suggest wintering. 

Finches and Sparrows.—A Blue Grosbeak 38 miles 
west of Miami on March 3 (DP, PAH, & Harold L. 
Rice) is to be regarded as one of a few Florida winter 
records, and a northerly winter record of the Indigo 
Bunting was made at Merritt Island, Dec. 21 (ADC). 
A peak of 8 Painted Buntings at the Platts’ feeder 
in Sarasota on March 21 (jide CPP) may indicate 
an early spring migration. Only one Dickcissel ap- 
peared at this feeder, remaining from Dec. 26 to 
March 6 (fide CPP), but another was listed on the 
Monroe Christmas Count, Dec. 28 (DP). The in- 
vasion of Purple Finches extended to Jacksonville and 
Cocoa (Christmas Counts, Jan. 1 & Dec. 27, re- 
spectively). Lone Pine Siskins were found on Counts 
at Tallahassee, Jan. 2 (HMS), and Cocoa, Dec. 27 
(Roger Tory Peterson). Several Vesper Sparrows near 
Lakeport on March 31 (BB & SB) are noteworthy 
both in their occurrence so far south and in being the 
latest of record for that part of Florida. A Lark 
Sparrow was studied at Marathon on six days from 
Dec. 27 to Jan. 14 (GEB). Rare’ wintering 
sparrows found at Cocoa included the Lark, 
Dec. 27; Clay-colored, Dec. 24 to Jan. 24; and 
Lincoln’s, Dec. 24 to 27 (ADC, e¢ al.). Fox Spar- 
rows appeared following the January cold at widely 
separated localities in Leon (BL) and Wakulla 
(HMS) Counties on the 27th. 

Song.—Early or unusual song records in the Tal- 
lahassee Division were the following: Mourning 
Dove, Jan. 26; Ground Dove, Feb. 26; Whip-poor- 
will, Feb. 20 (LW); Tufted Titmouse, and Long- 
billed Marsh Wren, Dec. 21; Mockingbird, Jan. 7; 
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Brown Thrasher (whisper song), Jan. 27; Hermit 
Thrush, March 12; Cardinal, Dec. 20 (BB & SB); 
Seaside Sparrow, March 3. In South Florida may be 
added Baltimore Oriole, Pahokee, March 16 (DP). 

Corrigenda.—Paulson writes that the ‘Pine-woods 
Sparrow” collected in Monroe County, Dec. 23, 1954, 
(Aud. Field Notes, 9:254), proves to be a Grass- 
hopper Sparrow. This illustrates that even specimen 
records are sometimes subject to error, but, unlike 
most sight records, they may later be re-checked. In 
my last report (op. cit., 10:20) the sentence con- 
cerning Cattle Egrets on Ramrod, Long, and Sugar- 
loaf Keys implies that these 3 are among the 


“Upper Keys.’’ According to the division I have made, 
however, this would be true only of Long Key (see 
map).—HENRY M. STEVENSON, Department of Zoo- 
logy, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


ONTARIO-WESTERN NEW YORK REGION. 
—Winter brought near-normal weather conditions to 
this Region. The trend in recent winters toward above- 
normal tempera- 
tures and lighter 
precipitation was 
thus abruptly broken 
and the return to 
an “‘old-fashioned”’ 
type rudely — shat- 
tered the dreams of 
those who envis- 
ioned themselves 
living in a newly- 
formed banana belt. 
It was a_ testing 
time for southern 
species of birds that 
have been edging 
into our Region, but 
most seem to have survived it successfully. 

The northwestern part of the Region had a rigor- 
ous season, with a prolonged cold spell setting in 
on Dec. 15 (-28° on Dec. 19 at Fort William); 
snowfall was more than double that of an average 
winter (3 feet of snow fell on Jan. 19 and 20). 

The Buffalo area experienced a heavy snowfall in 
early December, but precipitation was normal or 
slightly below elsewhere in the south. December 19 
to 23 brought below zero minima to most of south- 
ern Ontario and western New York. January was 
sunny, February uneventful, and March continued 
winterlike and, as winter officially came to an end, 
2 or 3 feet of snow still lay in the northern forests. 

In the north, tree-borne bird food was rather scarce 
and tended to be rapidly consumed early in the win- 
ter. In the south, it was a good winter for seeing 
boreal finches. Evening Grosbeaks and Pine Siskins 
were particularly in evidence. There were widespread 
reports of individuals of many migrant species linger- 
ing under seemingly very difficult if not untenable 
conditions. 

Herons.—At London, Ont., at least 3 Black- 
crowned Night Herons stayed along the Thames River 
through January and February (J. Leach). 
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Geese.—Five Barnacle Geese arrived at the Mine; 
Sanctuary, Kingsville, Ont., on Oct. 27 (Manly F 
Miner) and remained there until Dec. 15 when , 
20° drop in temperature occurred. There are no previ. 
ous known occurrences of Barnacle Geese in Ontario 
and only 6 for Canada, none of them recent. An est. 
mated 12,000 Canada Geese were present at the 
Miner Sanctuary in November (JL) and a further 
1000 at Jones Sanctuary at St. Thomas, Ont., where 
500 wintered (M. Field) 

Ducks.—Kingston, Ont., had an unprecedentd 
visitation from 2 Common Eiders, thought to be im. 
mature males, that remained in the harbor from Noy 
4 until frozen out on Dec. 19-20. The winter-water. 
fowl inventory in Ontario totaled 85,000 birds of 2) 
species. Of these, the Toronto area contributed 20,000, 
with Greater Scaup (9327) and Old-squaw (8952) 
being most numerous. Upwards of 3000 Old-squaws 
were also reported in January at Lewiston on the 
Niagara River (H. H. Axtell). 

Vultures, Hawks.—On Oct. 14, 33 Turkey Vultures 
in migration over Harrow, Ont. (Claude Millar) 
gave an indication of increasing numbers in the 
Region. Red-tailed Hawks were more than usually 
common in the south and Rough-legged Hawks were 
present in normal numbers. A Golden Eagle was 
identified at relatively close range by D. Murray at 
Melbourne, Ont., on Dec. 25. At Limberlost Lodge, 
near Huntsville, Ont., a Gyrfalcon created a stir by 
spending March 29 at a feeding station where it was 
studied at close quarters by H, L. & Mrs. Reazin 
and sketched by Mrs. A. G. Hill. 

Grouse, Bob-white—Spruce Grouse numbers te. 
mained high at the Lakehead, but Sharp-tailed Grouse 
continued to show a steady decrease with only a few 
having been observed in the past year (A. E. Allin). 
On Manitoulin Island, Ruffed Grouse were at a low 
point (J. Budd) but the start of an upswing was 
noticeable at the Lakehead. Bob-whites seem to be 
holding their own in extreme southern Ontario 
(DM). 

Gulls —On Dec. 17, there were 5500 Bonaparte’s 
Gulls along the Niagara River and at least 2 Little 
Gulls were seen there through the winter (H. D. 
Mitchell, A. Schaffner, W. W. Smith). On Jan. 20 
the Royal Ontario Museum received an Ivory Gull 
from W. B. Anderson at Fort Albany, James Bay. A 
Black-legged Kittiwake was found at Kingston on 
Feb. 3 (A. E. Bell) and the specimen preserved. 

Owls—Snowy Owls wintered throughout the 
Region in small numbers, widely scattered. Two 
Hawk Owls, 8 Great Gray Owls, and 2 Richardson's 
Owls were reported from the northern and central 
parts of the Region. Long-eared Owls were faitly 
plentiful in the south. The Saw-whet Owl migration 
was late in reaching the south (mid-November) and 
rather low in numbers; a few wintered in the Region. 
Two Barn Owls were in residence at Queenston on 
March 4 (WWS) and another at Port Rowan, Ont, 
on March 26 (L. Brown). 

Woodpeckers —Three-toed and Arctic Wood- 
peckers were more common than usual this winter 10 
forest areas that had been burned last summer in the 
Sault Ste. Marie area (J. K. Reynolds). 
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Jays, Magpies, Ravens and Chickadees.—Gray Jays 


were fairly common through the winter at the Lake- 
head (AEA): at Rutherglen, Ont., they were more 
common than at any time since 1945 (Louise de K. 
Lawrence). The fall migration of Blue Jays was not 
quite so heavy as usual, but more than usual re- 
mained to winter in the Region, as shown by Christ- 
mas Counts. An Am. Magpie observed at close range 
feeding on the Lake Erie beach at Waterford, Pa., 
on September 10 by J. G. Stull and again by John 
Peplonsky on September 17 may be the first recent 
observation in that state. At the other end of the 
Region, one died in a wolf trap this winter at Dry- 
den, Ont. (Laura Howe). Common Ravens were 
numerous about the Lakehead, 100 being seen on 
the Christmas Count. Several Brown-capped Chicka- 
dees reached Rutherglen, but almost none were seen 
in the south. Black-capped Chickadees were numer- 
ous on most Christmas Counts, but there was no obvi- 
ous diurnal migration as seen in some other years. 

Carolina Wren.—A range extension northeastward 
seemed in the making on the basis of the following 
reports this winter: St. Thomas, 1; Port Stanley, 1; 
Grimsby, 1; Hamilton, 1; Port Credit, 2; Toronto, at 
least 6; Port Hope, 1; Cobourg, 1. 

Mockingbird, Robins —A Mockingbird appeared 
at Fort William in mid-October and was last seen 
on Dec. 19 (-28°!). Flocks of 20 to 150 Am. Robins 
wintered in the vicinity of Ithaca (Sally Hoyt, fide 
Helen Quilliam) ; 43 were noted on the West Elgin 
County Christmas Count. 

Shrikes—Gray Shrikes were well distributed 
throughout the Region and were particularly plenti- 
ful about Port Hope and Buffalo in January and 
February. 

Cardinal—Christmas Counts reflected the current 
strong position of Cardinals in southern Ontario 
(London, 228; St. Thomas, 144; Port Hope, 7). 

Evening Grosbeak.—The movements of these birds 
were a conspicuous feature of the winter. At New 
Liskeard they first appeared in numbers in late Octo- 
ber (T. J. Anderson). At the Lakehead, numbers fell 
off rapidly from a peak of 300 in mid-November 
(AEA). At Sault Ste. Marie they were fairly numer- 
ous through the winter (JKR). By late December 
they were reported in numbers from eastern Ontario 
and also from St. Thomas. By Feb. 25 they were mov- 
ing close to Toronto (500 at Richmond Hill, March 
2) and on March 10 and 11 they came into the city 
in considerable numbers which were sustained until 
the last week-end in March. In North Toronto alone, 
between 50 and 60 feeding stations were each being 
visited daily by 30 to 40 grosbeaks (Reg. James) and 
their voracious appetites forced some station owners 
to suspend operations. Detailed observations by Doris 
H. Speirs indicated that while the size of visiting 
flocks remained about the same, specific individuals 
remained in the vicinity of her station for only about 
3 or 4 days. Banding recoveries in this area at the 
time showed that local movement was predominantly 
trom east to west. At Ithaca, 420 were banded during 
the winter from a flock numbering 60 to 70 per 
day (SFH, fide HQ). 

Other Finches—Purple Finches were reported in- 


frequently in small numbers. Pine Grosbeaks, abund- 
ant at Fort William, Oct. 22 and 23, were elsewhere 
reported regularly but in small numbers. The Toronto 
Christmas Count for Common Redpolls was 2242 and 
on Feb. 26 G. Bennett noted 2000 at Cobourg, but 
these numbers were exceptionally high, and they were 
usually greatly outnumbered by Pine Siskins which 
commonly appeared in flocks of 500 or more. White- 
winged Crossbills were fairly numerous in the south 
but Red Crossbills were rare. 

Sparrows.—A flock of 20 to 25 Eastern Towhees 
wintered in the vicinity of St. Thomas (MF). Slate- 
colored Juncos and Am. Tree Sparrows were abundant | 
in the south. A Harris's Sparrow was seen at Port 
Credit for several days in mid-December (Mrs. H. 
McDougall). Marshall Field saw a flock of 100 Lap- 
land Longspurs near St. Thomas on Jan. 22, but 
this was exceptional. There were only two reports 
of large aggregations of Snow Buntings: 1500 at Port 
Stanley on Feb. 18 (MF, H. Lancaster) and about 
2000 in farmyards about Melbourne on March 8 after 
a sleet storm (DM).—WiLtt1AM W. H. GUNN, 
Federation of Ontario Naturalists, 187 Highbourne 
Road, Toronto 7, Ont. 


APPALACHIAN REGION.—Winter came early to 
the Appalachian Region in the autumn of 1955, and 
remained late into the spring of 1956. Cold weather, 
with snow, reached the Pittsburgh— 





Morgantown area about Nov. 14, 
and up to the date of this writing 
(March 25) there have been few 
nights when the thermometer has 

way | not gone below freezing. In north- 
{ von ern portions of the Region, snow 
rogrenpour nett was frequent during December, al- 
_ most continuous during January, 
occasional in February, and of daily 
occurrence in March. No extraordi- 
narily cold periods have occurred, 
but snow has accumulated in high 
mountain areas. 

This season has furnished many 
clear illustrations of the effect of 
winter food on wintering birds. An 
exceptionally heavy crop of wild grapes, fruits of 
flowering dogwood, holly berries, and other fruits 
ripened in the fall of 1955. Such birds as Am. 
Robins, Cedar Waxwings, Hermit Thrushes, and 
Purple Finches found food abundant, and so win- 
tered over a wide area in extraordinary numbers. 
Despite the snow, such ground-feeding species as the 
Mourning Dove, Eastern Meadowlark, and White- 
throated and White-crowned Sparrows were common 
and widely distributed. Wet weather, with not too 
many heavy freezes, provided marshy feeding grounds 
for unusual numbers of Great Blue Herons, Kill- 
deers, Am. Woodcock, and Wilson’s Snipe. 

The writer has data from 30 Christmas Counts 
made in the Appalachian Region. Am. Robins, some- 
times in very large numbers, occurred on 28 of these 
(all save on two counts made high in the Southern 
Highlands) ; Purple Finches on 18; Pine Siskins on 
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13; White-crowned Sparrows on 15; and Fox Spar- 
rows on 11. During most winters these bird§ occur 
sparingly northward, and more commonly southward, 
but no recent season has seen such widespread dis- 
tribution. 

The Evening Grosbeak behavior during the past 
winter affords another key to the influence of food 
supplies. During the winter of 1954-55, when these 
birds were abundant and widespread, they tended to 
remain concentrated around feeding shelves where 
sunflower seed was available, or in beech woods where 
they fed on the heavy crop of these nuts. It was pos- 
sible to go to a particular concentration spot on 
almost any day between November and April with 
reasonable expectation of finding the birds. In 1955- 
56, however, Evening Grosbeaks were widely scat- 
tered, here today and gone tomorrow. At one feeding 
shelf near Morgantown 38 of the birds showed up 
in early January, fed almost constantly during one 
day, remained in the neighborhood for a few days 
without returning to this feeding place, and then 
disappeared. None was seen during February, but 
in mid-March a flock of 38 birds reappeared, again 
feeding constantly for a few days. 

The present winter's Evening Grosbeak flight ex- 
tended from Pennsylvania southward to North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee. It may not have been so heavy 
as the 1954-55 flight, although there were some ex- 
ceptional local concentrations. Merrill Wood and 
E. R. Bordner trapped and banded 733 birds near 
State College, Pa. Among those trapped were 14 birds 
banded at other stations. In the Tennessee—North 
Carolina mountain areas which he has been studying 
intensively, Fred W. Behrend saw many flocks at 
elevations from 3000 ft. to 6050 ft. 

On Roan and Big Bald Mountains, Behrend has 
accumulated many data on birds wintering at high 
elevations, despite the heavy snow- and _ ice-storms 
which were common during the past winter. Some 
representative observations follow: Pine Siskins in 
large flocks throughout the winter to elevations as 
high as 6150 ft.; White-breasted Nuthatch, 6 on 
Feb. 5, 5000-5250 ft.; Ruffed Grouse, (two drum- 
ming on Jan. 28) to 5700 ft.; Blue Jay, 5 on Jan. 
28 at 5900 ft.; Slate-colored Junco, numerous on 
Roan Mt., 5500-6200 ft.; Sharp-shinned Hawk, Feb. 
18 on Roan Mt., 6000 ft.; Red-tailed Hawk, Roan 
Mt., Feb. 18,5800 ft.; Prairie Horned Lark, 4 on 
Hump Mt., Feb. 19, 5500 ft.; Eastern Meadowlark, 
2 on Roan Mt., Feb. 25, 5500 ft.; Cardinal, pair, 
Feb. 5, Big Bald Mt., 5300 ft.; Eastern Towhees, 
White-throated Sparrows, Fox Sparrows, throughout 
the winter in a smilax-crataegus-rhododendron tangle 
on Roan Mt., 5800-5900 ft. This work of Behrend’s 
represents the most systematic and extensive effort to 
study winter birdlife on the high Appalachian 
““balds.”’ 

Mixed flocks of “blackbirds,” some exceptional in 
size, occurred at lower elevations, particularly in the 
larger river valleys. In late December Ralph Edeburn 
visited a roost near Huntington, W. Va., which, at 
that time, he estimated to contain 8000 Rusty Black- 
birds, 6000 Purple Grackles, and 6000 Common 
Starlings. This roost (a scrub pine area) also con- 
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tained an estimated 5000 Am. Robins. Late jn the 
winter populations built up to an estimated 259.99) 
birds (N. B. Green). This larger flock contained 
many Brown-headed Cowbirds and Red-wings. Rysp 
Blackbirds were particularly common and widespread 
all winter. 

Visitors from the North were not so numerous « 
during the previous winter, although Evening Gros. 
beaks were common, Pine Siskins exceptionally abund. 
ant, and Red Crossbills occasional. This latter species 
reached Chattanooga, Tenn., Feb. 23; Chickamauga 
Park, Ga., Dec. 1; and Gadsden, Alla., early Decem. 
ber (Mrs. E. H. West). Pine Grosbeaks were in the 
West Virginia mountains, being seen by Arnold 
Schultz, Larry Schwab, Charles Thomas, Fred Brooks. 
and the writer. Behrend again found a Snow Bunting 
on Big Bald Mt., Tenn.—N. C. 

An avian curiosity of the winter was the appear. 
ance, at many places and on literally dozens of occa. 
sions, of Am. Magpies in western Pennsylvania. The 
birds were found from late fall onward in Greene. 
Washington, Fayette, Beaver, and Allegheny Counties 
K. C. Parkes, G. H. Breiding, George Hall, and 
others who investigated these occurrences learned of 
the release in the area of two birds, but were totally 
unable to account for flocks of as many as nine birds 
seen. Either there were extensive releases which «6. 
caped notice of bird students or the area underwent a 
mass invasion of this species. 

Loons, Grebes, Herons —Most lakes and ponds 
northward froze over during December and January, 
forcing water birds southward. Common Loons were 
notably scarce, the only northern record being of 3 
bird found by John and Laverne Livingood in Wash- 
ington Co., Pa. on Dec. 10. The writer and a group 
of students found a Red-throated Loon on Cheat Lake, 
Monongalia Co., W. Va. on Feb. 8. Horned Grebes 
stayed northward after a heavy fall migration wher- 
ever open water remained. H. E. Johnson found Pied- 
billed Grebes throughout the winter months on the 
Allegheny River near Warren, Pa. His high count 
was 14 birds on Dec. 31, and numbers varying from 
3 to 7 occurred throughout January and February. 

Near Inwood, Berkeley Co., W. Va. Clark Miller 
found at least four Great Blue Herons wintering. On 
March 8 he noted a number of Black-crowned Night 
Herons near Leetown, Jefferson Co., W. Va. Near 
Chattanooga, Mrs. West reported the early retum 
of this latter species on Feb. 21. 

Geese, Ducks.—Observers in northeastern Ohio te- 
ported a light northward flight of Whistling Swans 
Canada Geese to the number of about 800 spent the 
winter on lakes near Youngstown, Ohio (Vincent 
McLaughlin). He and other Ohio observers thought 
the spring flight a good one. McLaughlin found 4 
full-plumaged Blue Goose at Meander Lake on March 
10, and one was seen by H. A. Johnson at Evans Lake 
on March 11. 

Mallards, Black Ducks, Pintails, and Baldpates win- 
tered on the ice in northeastern Ohio (VM), and 
Edwin Willis found Baldpates all winter at Blacks 
burg, Va. At Butler, Pa., F. W. Preston reported 4 
female Wood Duck wintering, and quoted Paul 
Miller as having found a pair of these birds neat 
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n Dec. 25, the male in high plum- 
son thought the wintering duck popu- 
per Allegheny River, in Pennsylvania, 
larger than ul, with Am. Golden-eyes common; 
Redheads on Jan. 28, Feb. 4, and Feb. 18; and a 
Jan. 28. Green- and Blue-winged Teal 
were early at Youngstown, Ohio, on March 4 (VM). 

£;.—Along Opequon Creek, just east 


Blairsville, I 
age. H. E. J 
lation on the 


Canvas-back 
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of Inwood, W. Va. Clark Miller found a wintering 


group of about 300 vultures, at least 14 of them 
Black Vultures. The only Goshawk record is a single 
bird found at Girard, Ohio, on Feb. 2 (VM). A 
Rough-legged Hawk (dark phase) spent the winter 
at State College, Pa. (MW). A Golden Eagle in 
Greenbrier Co., W. Va. on Feb. 14 was reported by 
Wayne Bailey. A Bald Eagle wintered at Meander 
Lake, Ohio, and one was seen at Evans Lake, Ohio, 
on Dec. 18 (VM). 

Gallinaceous Birds, Rails, Coots.—Ruffed Grouse 
and Bob-whites have apparently come through the 
winter well. Both species are presently at “peak” 
populations, at least in some localities. Records of the 
West Virginia Conservation Commission show a 
wild Turkey kill of almost 1700 birds last fall, a 
record high for recent years. Despite this, large 
Turkey flocks have been under observation by wild- 
life biologists during the winter. Miller could find 
no rails at Altona Marshes, W. Va., where they 
usually winter. Am. Coots returned early, showing 
up near Buckhannon, W. Va. on March 3, and at 
Altona, March 8. 

Shorebirds, Doves, Owls, Woodpeckers.—Killdeers 
wintered northward in good numbers, having been 
reported by Preston (near Butler, Pa.) ; Miller (near 
Martinsburg, W. Va.); the writer (near Morgan- 
town); and others. An Am. Woodcock spent the 
winter in Fayette Co., Pa. finding food around the 
entrance of an abandoned coal mine (H. H. Harri- 
son). Wilson's Snipe reached Virginia, West Virginia, 
and northern Ohio in migrating flocks about March 
1. Mrs. West reports that for the third consecutive 
winter Least Sandpipers were present near Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., 6 having been seen on Jan. 15. 

Mourning Doves wintered in flocks wherever grain 
was available. A group of 75 at State College, Pa. 
was the largest recorded there in winter (MW). 
Miller found numerous flocks in the Eastern Pan- 
handle of West Virginia. No Snowy Owls were re- 
ported from the Region. By March 15, G. W. Richter 
had found eight Horned Owl nests and two Barred 
Owl nests in northeastern Ohio. Six Short-eared Owls 
wintered on Pennsylvania State University farmlands 
(MW). A number of observers found more Red- 


bellied Woodpeckers than usual, particularly at lower. 


elevations. Red-headed Woodpeckers, on the other 
hand, were unusually scarce. Specimens of Yellow- 
bellied Sapsuckers (both Eastern and Appalachian) 
were taken near Lexington, Va. by J. J. Murray. Red- 
cockaded Woodpeckers are now apparently resident in 
Chickamauga Park, Ga. (Mrs. West). 

Flycatchers, Larks, Swallows.—At least six Eastern 
Phoebes wintered near Inwood, W. Va. (CM). 
Northern Horned Larks were rather commonly mixed 
through flocks of the Prairie race during winter. At 


Butler, Pa. Dr. Preston confirmed this by a specimen. 
Ohio observers found mixed flocks of good size. 
At Lexington, Va. Murray found a Northern in a 
flock of Prairies. C. C. Norris and other observers from 
Charleston, W. Va. carefully identified a Rough- 
winged Swallow at Point Pleasant Wildlife Refuge, 
Mason Co., W. Va. on March 10. 

Chickadees through Mockers.—Black-capped Chick- 
adees, so abundant during the winter of 1954-55, 
were completely absent southward this year. Red- 
breasted Nuthatches were scarce. A Carolina Wren, 
first there in winter, was found on Jan. 8 near War- 
ren, Pa. (HEJ). A Catbird at Point Pleasant, W. Va. 
on March 10 may have wintered (CCN). Mocking- 
birds were regular northward, one all winter at 
Steubenville, Ohio, being notable (C. S. Banks). 

Am. Robin populations throughout the Region had 
to be seen to be believed. Near State College, W. S. 
Clarke reported one flock of about 2300. Flocks of 
several hundred could be seen almost any morning 
near Morgantown. Dogwood trees were stripped of 
their fruits by early December, and flocks scratching 
in the leaves gave some woodlands the appearance of 
having been visited by flocks of turkeys. Hermit 
Thrushes were in good numbers. A thrush identified 
as a Gray-cheek was found at State College on Jan. 
8 (Bordner and Lovett, fide Wood). 

Pipits, Waxwings, Shrikes, Warblers Norris and 
others found a flock of 40 Water Pipits near Point 
Pleasant, W. Va. on March 10. Cedar Waxwings were 
common to abundant throughout. From Morgantown 
southward they fed regularly on persimmons, which 
bore a heavy crop last season. A shrike found dead 
on Dec. 25 near Butler, Pa. was identified by W. E. 
Clyde Todd as a Loggerhead (Migrant), the first 
mid-winter specimen of this species from western 
Pennsylvania (FWP). Myrtle Warblers were locally 
common, occurring as far north as Warren, Pa. 
(HEJ). A Common Yellowthroat at Lake Hope, 
Vinton Co., Ohio, on Jan. 7 is one of the few winter 
records from that state (H. C. Seibert). 

Blackbirds, Orioles —A Red-wing taken near Lex- 
ington, Va., on Nov. 10 (JJM) was identified as the 
Giant race by Alexander Wetmore. This is the first 
Virginia record for the race. A male Baltimore Oriole 
spent the winter at West Liberty, Ohio Co., W. Va. 
appearing at local feeders and eating (as long as they 
lasted) fallen pears (G. H. Breiding). Another 
brightly-colored male Baltimore Oriole appeared near 
Barboursville, Ky. on Nov 25, remaining several days 
(H. B. Howe, Jr.) Rusty Blackbirds, Grackles, and 
Brown-headed Cowbirds were all more numerous 
northward than usual. 

Finches and Sparrows.—Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Jeffrey report that a Dickcissel fed daily throughout 
the winter near their home at Cheat Lake, Monongalia 
Co., W. Va. Near Warren, Pa., Johnson and Lawrence 
Peterson found 8 White-winged Crossbills on Feb. 
18. Eastern Towhees were notably scarce in the Mor- 
gantown area, although being reported as common 
southward and westward. Wood and Runner care- 
fully identified a Grasshopper Sparrow near State 
College, Pa. on Jan. 15. This is the first local winter 
record. 
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C. O. Handley and many other observers had an 
Oregon Junco under observation in Charleston, W. 
Va. during much of the winter. The bird (first W. 
Va. record) was finally collected, with details of 
race, etc., to be reported elsewhere. Am. Tree Spar- 
rows were unusually common in the Morgantown 
area. Both White-throated and White-crowned Spar- 
rows were found farther north than usual, and were 
very widely distributed. Lapland Longspurs were re- 
ported near State College, Pa. on Feb. 8 (ERB).— 
Maurice Brooks, West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. 


WESTERN GREAT LAKES REGION.—The 
Minneapolis Weather Bureau reported December 1955 
tied with December 1914 as the coldest December 
on record. At 
Madison, Wis., 
this was the 
coldest Decem- 
ber since 1950 
and at Mar- 
quette, Mich., 
it was the cold- 
est December 
since 19 33, 
with 40 con- 
secutive days of snowfall from Nov. 14 through Dec. 
23. At Detroit, Mich., it was the coldest December 
since 1950. In Minnesota there was lightning and 
thunder on Dec. 3 while snow fell. The weather was 














more moderate throughout the Region in January, 
but there were short intermittent periods of intense 
cold. At Detroit, Mich., the ground was bare of snow 
until Jan. 19. At Minneapolis the temperature con- 


tinued below normal for January, February and 
March, a trend which started in November. 

Loons and Grebes.—Eight Red-throated Loons were 
observed at Milwaukee, Wis. (Lake Michigan), on 
Jan. 2 during the Christmas Count. One was observed 
on Lake Harriet, Minneapolis, Minn., on Nov. 17 
(Mr. and Mrs. Whitney Eastman). 

Herons.—Great Blue Herons were reported winter- 
ing in several places in Michigan and Minnesota. 
Near Kalamazoo, Mich., as many as 8 Great Blue 
Herons were seen together during the winter (Mrs. 
Gladys Hall). A belated report of a Louisiana Heron 
in Wisconsin should be recorded. The bird was ob- 
served at Burnett's Ditch on Horicon Marsh by Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Pierce of Racine on Sept. 19. The 
following day, Sept. 20, they returned with Ed 
Prins, who obtained identifiable color shots. Appar- 
ently, this is the first record for Wisconsin. 

W'aterfowl—After checking the galley proof of 
the Christmas Bird Count this editor was left with 
the distinct impression that more species of water- 
fowl wintered in the Region this year than in the 
past few years. Whistling Swans were reported from 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. (Macomb Nature Association). 
A Blue Goose, present since fall, was reported from 
Battle Creek, Mich. (Lawrence Walkinshaw, ef al.) 
and a Blue Goose and a Lesser Snow Goose wintered 
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at Milwaukee, Wis. (E. W. Foster, jr.). Canad, 
Geese were reported by many observers. Mallard 
Black Ducks, Gadwall, Am. Widgeon, Pintail, ‘. 
vas-back, Greater Scaup, Am. Golden-eye, Buffle-head 
Old-squaw, White-winged Scoter, Hooded Merganse; 
Am. Merganser, and Red-breasted Merganser were ,| 
reported from Milwaukee, Wis. (M. Donald, eg 4) 
A pair of Wood Ducks remained throughout the fal) 
near Battle Creek, Mich. (Walkinshaw, e 4) 
Ruddy Ducks were observed near Bay City, Mich 
(E. E. Kenaga, et al.) and at Mt. Clemens, Mich 
(Douglas Middleton, ef a/.). 

Hawks.—This winter there were numerous reports 
of hawks in Minnesota; most often these were the 
Red-shouldered. More unusual were the reports of 
Goshawks. One was seen on Nov. 27 in Ramsey Co, 
Minn. and one in Hennepin Co., Jan. 8 (William 
Pieper). Most unusual was a white Gyrfalcon seen 
in Anoka County, on Jan. 2 by Robert Widmeier, ; 
falconer whose ability to identify hawks is extreme; 
keen. In mid-January what was probably a white 
Gyrfalcon was briefly glimpsed at Seney Refuge, 
Seney, Mich., (C. J. Henry). Red-tailed and Sparrow 
Hawks were more abundant around Allendale, Ottawa 
Co., Mich., this year during the last part of December 
and the first part of January than in several previous 
years (Peter Hovingh, Jr.). In Kalamazoo County, 
and southwestern Michigan Red-tailed and Rough. 
legged Hawks were frequently noted (Mrs. Gladys 
Hall). Rough-legged Hawks were more numerous 
this year than last near Dowagiac, Cass Co., Mich.; 
one was very dark, nearly black (Isaac R. Hunter) 
Rough-legged Hawks and several Golden Eagles were 
the only hawks present this winter at Mud Lake 
National Wildlife Refuge, Holt, Minn. (John C 
Carlsen). 

Mourning Doves—tIn Minnesota a flock of 2 
Mourning Doves was seen near Waseca, Waseca Co, 
Dec. 13 (Al Grewe); 24 in Hennepin Co., Dec. 13 
(Josephine Herz) and a flock near Northfield, Rice 
Co. (Orwin Rustad). At Chippewa Falls, Chippewa 
Co., Wis., Mourning Doves remained all winter, 
mostly around open corn bins in the country (C. A 
Kemper). Mourning Doves were reported in 16 of 
the 40 Christmas Bird Counts in the Region. 

Owls.—An (Arctic) Horned Owl shot in Koo- 
chiching Co., Minn., was received at the Minnesota 
Museum of Natural History on Dec. 27, 1955. Re 
ports of Snowy Owls were very spotty. At Mud Lake 
Refuge, Holt, Marshall Co., Minn. they were seca 
during the month of November and early part 0 
December and then disappeared (Carlsen). In the 
St. Paul—Minneapolis, Minn., area there were at least 
5 reports, mostly in December but one in Januar 
(John Hall, A. C. Rosenwinkel, William Pieper, 
John Futcher and L. L. Barrett). In Wisconsin there 
were fewer reports by far than in preceding years 
These reports were received: Brown County, Feb. 16 
(E. D. Cleary) ; Horicon Marsh, Dodge County, Dec 
19 and 30 (Harold Mathiak); Jefferson County, Jan 
7 (Leonard Brosig); Manitowoc County, Dec. 29: 
Milwaukee County, Jan. 2 (Mrs. I. N. Balsom): 
Ozaukee County, on Jan. 14 (Roy Lound) and Wit: 
nebago County, Dec. 24 to 27 and Fe. 3 (Stan 
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Wellso). At Seney Refuge, Schoolcraft County, Mich., 


this was the second consecutive winter without a 
Snowy Ow! record (Henry). From Kalamazoo County 
the report was negative (Hall). One was seen on Jan. 
2 at Muskegon, Muskegon County, Mich. (D. Elliot, 
et al.). 

Sil ckers.—Red-headed Woodpeckers were 
definitely more numerous at Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
this winter than in previous winters (Kemper). 

Jays and Magpies.—A report of the influx of Gray 
lays into central and southern Minnesota appeared 
in the fall migration summary. An influx into north- 
western Minnesota was later reported from Mud Lake 
Refuge. The first Gray Jays appeared about the middle 
of September and were very numerous until the onset 
of cold and snowy weather when their numbers 
diminished. Some were still present on March 19. 
Not even long-time residents could remember having 
seen so many Gray Jays. Common Ravens and Am. 
Magpies were first seen at Mud Lake Refuge in 
October and remained throughout the winter (Carl- 
sen). 

Mockinghirds and Thrushes—A Mockingbird was 
seen in Hennepin County, Dec. 17 and later (D. D. 
Jackson). Another was reported at the Burt Brandt 
home, Ramsey Co., on Dec. 19 and 20 (Rosenwinkel). 
A Brown Thrasher was reported from Hennepin 
County, on Nov. 24 (W. J. Breckenridge) and Jan. 
10. (J. R. Kingman). In Wisconsin one wintered 
in Outagamie County (Mrs. W. E. Rogers), and a 
single bird was seen in Winnebago County on Dec. 
24 (Wellso). In the Detroit, Mich. area a Brown 
Thrasher wintered at Grosse Ile, Wayne Co. (Stan- 
ton). Flocks of Am. Robins wintered in the Detroit 
area: a flock of 25 at Grosse Ile (Stanton), a flock 
of 50 at Northville (Hartley), and a flock of 100 
seen on Feb. 13 in Farmington Twp., Oakland Co. 
(Nickell and Hundley). A very unusual observation 
was reported by Tom Soulen. He and several others 
(Charles Sontag, Duane Imhoff and Pete Weber) 
saw a Townsend’s Solitaire at Cedar Grove in She- 
boygan Co., Wis. on Dec. 29. Here are Mr. Soulen’s 
notes concerning the observation: “The most striking 
thing about it was the narrow, prominent white eye- 
ting. The general color was a dirty gray, lighter 
than but suggestive of a catbird, quite uniform. The 
bill was both slender and short. It sat in one posi- 
tion for at least a minute, then turned so that we 
could see a wing pattern quite like that of a flycatcher, 
pale, but not by any means a striking white. The bird 
shortly flew across the clearing and we saw the white 
outer tail feathers, a conspicuous wing pattern (not 
just bars), of a yellowish- or aged-color.” 

Waxwings—Last year was an exceptionally good 
winter for Bohemian Waxwings, both in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. This year there were very few 
reports. 

Gray Shrikes—For Wisconsin nearly all observers 
reported seeing a bird or two, but it was generally 
acknowledged that the flight was lighter by far than 
had been the one of the preceding winter (Foster). 
In the Detroit, Mich. area Gray Shrikes were reported 
in the area for the third consecutive year. There were 
seven reports between Dec. 15 and Feb. 26 (Wismer, 


Kelley, Eriksson, O'Reilly, e¢ a/.). 

Myrtle Warblers —There were several winter re- 
ports of Myrtle Warblers from Michigan. One was 
seen during the Christmas Count period at North- 
ville, Wayne Co., Mich. (Harold S. Hartley, ef al.). 
Another was reported on the Christmas Count, Jan. 
2, from Ann Arbor, Mich. (John E. Willoughby, 
et al.). Still another was reported on Jan. 2 from 
the Detroit, Mich., area (Mrs. Vera Lenz and Detroit 
Audubon Society). 

Grosbeaks—At Chippewa Falls, Chippewa Co., 
Wis. Evening Grosbeaks were seen in smaller num- 
bers than usual, but the invasion of Pine Grosbeaks 
was unprecedented. They were beginning to disappear 
about March 26 (Kemper). In Kalamazoo County, 
Mich., there were fewer Evening Grosbeaks than 
previously (Hall). In the Detroit, Mich. area there 
was only one report of Evening Grosbeaks last win- 
ter; this winter the species was reported from early 
December until March 19 at several stations in St. 
Clair, Oakland and Wayne Counties, in flocks up to 
28 (Mrs. Neil T. Kelley). At Seney Refuge, northern 
Michigan, Evening Grosbeaks were common during 
the first half of the winter. Pine Grosbeaks, though 
seen, were far from common (Henry). In Minnesota 
Pine Grosbeaks were reported as much more com- 
monly seen than Evening Grosbeaks (Mary Lupient). 

Red polls, Crossbills —From November through 
March there were hordes of Common Redpolls present 
in Wisconsin, and these reports of Hoary Redpolls 
among them were received: Milwaukee County, on 
November 20 (Mrs. I. N. Balsom); Dane Co., at 
least 5 birds in a flock of 100 Common Redpolls on 
Dec. 26 (Mrs. R. A. Walker and Foster); Adams 
Co., 1 on Dec. 31 (Sam Robbins) ; 5 birds elsewhere 
in the County on Jan. 2 (Robbins and Gordon 
Orians), and Robbins thereafter noted the species in 
the county on Jan. 14 and March 2. At Seney Refuge, 
Seney, Mich. Common Redpolls do not usually come 
to the feeding station. “This winter . . . they came 
in swarms.” This began on Jan. 11 and they were 
still there (200) on March 11 (Henry). A White- 
winged Crossbill was collected near Finland, Lake 
Co., Minn. Dec. 16 (Robert Dickerman). Red Cross- 
bills were reported as far south in Minnesota as 
Ramsey County, when 15 were seen on Dec. 21 
(Rosenwinkel) and Hennepin County, when one 
was sent to the Minnesota Museum on Feb. 22 
(H. K. Noernborg). White-winged Crossbills were 
reported from Marquette, Marquette Co., Mich. 
where several were in groups, the largest 15, between 
Nov. 17 and Jan. 17. There was a single report of 
a Red Crossbill from the Detroit, Mich., area, where 
2 were observed at a feeder at Northville, Wayne 
Co. (Merriam). 

Song Sparrows, Snow Buntings——In the Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. area Song Sparrows sang all winter on 
sunny days (Hall). A most unusual record was for- 
warded by John C. Carlsen of Mud Lake Refuge, 
Holt, Marshall Co., Minn. in a letter of March 19. 
He writes, “We had an unusual band recovery on 
a Snow Bunting. A local farmer found a dead Snow 
Bunting in his radiator grill. The bird bore a band 
of the Zoological Museum of Copenhagen, Denmark. 
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Although we haven't received word from Denmark 
yet, the bird banding office believes this snow bunt- 
ing was probably banded in western Greenland by 
Dr. Finn Salomonsen.”’—Harvey L. GUNDERSON, 
Museum of Natural History, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MIDDLEWESTERN PRAIRIE REGION.—The 
severest winter in 4 years got off to an unusually 
cold start in November, and there was little sustained 
moderation in 
temperatures un- 
til the last 10 
days of Decem- 
ber. In mid- 
January occurred 
a solid freeze 
sufficient to close 
the largest bod- 
ies of water, in- 
cluding the mar- 
gins of the Great 
Lakes; at the same time, Ohio, Indiana, southern 
Illinois, and southern Missouri experienced a series 
of snows that remained on the ground into early 
February. There was little precipitation, however, 
toward the northwest, i.e., in Iowa and parts of 
Illinois and Missouri. Indeed January was one of the 
driest in Chicago's recorded history, and the month 
was another in a long succession that has brought 
drought to Iowa. February temperatures were near 

















normal; snow and rainfall varied considerably from 
place to place, but nowhere was there much accumu- 
lation of snow. 

It is interesting to try to determine the extent to 


which this weather influenced bird distribution in 
the Region. The impression that seems to prevail 
rather widely is that the season was a poor one, the 
reason most frequently put forward being that No- 
vember’s snow and cold drove many birds to seek 
more favorable conditions to the south. On the other 
hand, a rather painstaking (if not statistically suff- 
cient) sampling of Christmas census reports and a 
comparison with counts made in the 3 preceding 
winters indicate no pattern of decline in numbers of 
species, or in total birds seen, or in certain birds 
whose winter distribution may most likely be affected 
by the weather and its impact on the food supply. 
Am. Tree Sparrows, said by many observers to be 
scarce, showed increases at other points in the same 
latitude; and there were the usual reports of “winter- 
ing’ Eastern Phoebes, Long-billed Marsh Wrens, 
Catbirds, Brown Thrashers, Palm Warblers, and 
others. 

Probably the most satisfactory picture is presented 
by 2 periodic counts whose results were reported. 
James Cope at Whitewater Park, Indiana, observed 
over 26,000 Mallards on January 3, 10,500 on Janu- 
ary 17, and 2 on February 1. Robert S. Gregory at 
Mooresville, Indiana, censused the birds in a 19-acre 
orchard 33 times between December 18 and February 
6, finding a daily average of 49.9 individuals in the 
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last 10 days of December and 9.4 individuals jp the 
comparable part of January. Other data ire lacking, 
but it is consistent with the foregoing censuses tha: 
at Decatur, Ill. on Jan. 27 Jerry Chaniot was given 
a dead Palm Warbler to identify. In sum, it is not at 
all clear that winter bird numbers were generally Joy 
and most of the evidence indicates that November 
weather can not be blamed for a putative shortage 

Grebes.—Eared Grebe reports were comparatively 
numerous: 1 on the Ohio River at Louisville, Ky. on 
Nov. 27 and Dec. 5 (Burt L. Monroe, Sr., fide Anne 
L. Stamm); 1 on Summit Lake in Akron, Ohio 
from mid-December to Feb. 26 (Stephen Harty, fide 
Vera Carrothers); and 1 at Crab Orchard Lake, JIJ. 
on Feb. 9 (Richard Cunningham). 

Herons.—A few Black-crowned Night Herons may 
be expected in the winter, but 88 remaining over at 
Louisville is an exceptional number (twice that of 
1954-1955, Mrs. Stamm). 

Waterfowl—Mallards and Blacks evidently ex. 
ceeded normal concentrations; this was true near St. 
Louis (J. Earl Comfort); Decatur (Chaniot, Robert 
Kirby); and in central Ohio (Milton Trautman, 
Edward S. Thomas). As indicated by Cope’s records 
and also by those of Laurel Van Camp at Genoa, 
Ohio, there was a sharp decline in mid-January. 

Canvas-backs, too, were unusually frequent, at 
least east of the Mississippi. A careful attempt to 
estimate the great flocks of Old-squaws flying past 
a point at Michigan City, Ind. on Dec. 26 yielded 
the huge total of 31,000 (S. Segal, Raymond Grow). 

Among the rarer ducks, 3 of a flock of 6 Greater 
Scaup were collected at Louisville on Dec. 26 (Mrs. 
Stamm) and a male Common Eider appeared at 
Cleveland on Jan. 14 (Bertram Raynes, fide Miss 
Carrothers). All three scoters were seen, with only 
the White-winged leaving the Great Lakes (perhaps 
the southernmost record is of one collected at Louis- 
ville in early January, Tom Mueller, fide Mrs. 
Stamm). On Dec. 29, L. C. Binford found flocks of 
70 and 35 White-winged Scoters at Glencoe and 
Winnetka, IIl., mumbers 
within the last five years. 

Vultures, Hawks, Eagles.—The Utica, Ohio, Christ- 
mas Count party on Dec. 27 counted 45 Turkey 
Vultures and, more surprising still, 3 Black Vul- 
tures (Mrs. C. R. Wagner). There were 4 reports 
of Goshawks, 2 from the vicinity of St. Louis in 
mid-November (Comfort); 1 from Rockford, Ill. on 
a Dec. 26 census, and 1 from Decatur on Feb. 1 and 
12 (Chaniot). Rough-legged Hawks were again rare 
or absent, except possibly near Chicago where from 
1 to 3 per day might be seen in December and 
January. 

Bald Eagles were more than usually common along 
the Mississippi River from Keokuk, Iowa, southward 
about 100 miles; arrival was Nov. 25, departure Feb. 
29 (T. E. Musselman). The largest single count was 
32 at Swan Lake Refuge, Calhoun County, Ill. on 
Jan. 14 (Sarah Jo Springer). Immature Golden 
Eagles were seen four times; except for a bird on 
the Jasper-Pulaski (Ind.) Christmas census, all were 
along the Mississippi. 

Rails —A King Rail was trapped in th 


far above any reported 


marshes 





f Ottawa County, Ohio, at about Christmas (Traut- 


ee. There was the average number of reports 
of Glaucous Gulls: 3 on Lake Michigan off Chicago, 
Jan. 2 (Binford); 1 on the Mississippi near Alton, 
Il], Jan. 15 (Comfort and Dick Anderson); 1 on 
Sandusky Bay, Ohio, Jan. 21 (Hugh Schaefer); and 
| at Chicago, March 11 (Karl Bartel). Single Icelands 
appeared at Chicago on Jan. 2 (Binford) and San- 
dusky Bay on Jan. 24 (Schaefer). Bonaparte’s Gulls, 
a year ago present in thousands on Lake Michigan, 
were represented this season by relatively few birds 
(a maximum of 30 at Michigan City, Dec. 26— 
Binford), presumably because of their intolerance 
of the floating ice that accumulated in December. 

Two Little Gulls were seen at Michigan City in 
December. Details concerning a bird taken at this 
time presumably will be published by the collector. 
Black-legged Kittiwakes continue to turn up on south- 
ern Lake Michigan; an immature found dead by Grow 
about Jan. 1 was turned over to A. L. Rand of the 
Chicago Natural History Museum, and Grow and 
Henry West saw an adult at Michigan City on 
Jan. 14. 

Doves—Mourning Dove numbers were high in 
Ohio, at least until late January. Van Camp attributes 
the overnight departure of some 500 from an area 
at Genoa on Jan. 26 to the heavy snows of that 
period. Of 266 banded by Van Camp in January and 
February, there was an “unusual number’ whose 
wing feathers indicated a November hatching! 

Ouwls—Only three Snowy Owls were noted, at 
Rocky River near Cleveland on Dec. 26 (Owen 
Davis, fide Miss Carrothers), at Huron, Ohio, on Jan. 
14 (Schaefer), and at Willow Slough Game Preserve, 
Ind, on an unspecified date (Warren Rowe, fide 
Grow). 

Mockingbirds.—Mockingbirds attracted attention at 
the opposite ends of the Region, in Ohio and in Iowa 
and parts of Missouri. Near Toledo, where the species 
is a local rarity, 4 were seen (Harold Mayfield, Van 
Camp), with a suggestion that they appeared about 
Feb. 1; to the south, at Lancaster, winter numbers 
were up (Charles Goslin). In Iowa Mockingbirds are 
reported occasionally, generally only in the southern 
part of the state. Special interest, therefore, attaches 
to the occurrence of birds at Des Moines from mid- 
January till late March (the last local record was 20 
years ago, Woodward H. Brown), at Waterloo in 
late January (Russell Hays), and at Iowa City on 
Feb. 4 (Fred W. Kent). An early February report 
at Kansas City, Mo. (Virginia Williamson) was the 
ast at that place in years. 

Robins—Most remarked of all species during 
the winter was the Am. Robin, whose great numbers 
crew comment from nearly every reporter. Flocks of 
200-300 were frequent in all states, with unharvested 
orchards providing the major source of food. Some- 
what puzzling are the different accounts about the 
dates of appearance. Perhaps half of the correspond- 
fnts, with little regard to their locations, state that 
a bird “'wintered”; most of the other half first 
detected Am. Robins in January. One possibility is 
that flocks were present in the Region all winter, 


remaining in an area until local food supplies were 
depleted, and then moving on. Mayfield, who agrees 
with this, suggests, too, that late January arrivals 
may have increased the flocks already present. The 
only description of an actual movement comes from 
Quincy, Ill., where Musselman saw flights of from 
100 to several thousand birds arriving from the south 
during a warm period with southerly winds between 
Dec. 24 and 30. 

Thrushes.—A Varied Thrush that appeared first in 
Grant Park, Chicago, in early December (Bartel) 
was seen on a Christmas Count (Allen Montague, 
Peter Pearson), and remained until the end of Feb- 
ruary. 

Kinglets.—Observers in all states but Ohio noted 
a scarcity of Golden-crowned Kinglets. 

Waxwings—A Cedar Waxwing movement 
occurred in proportions exceeding any within the 
memories of many veteran observers; the evidence 
suggests that it was confined to the states east of 
the Mississippi and was: heaviest in Ohio. Mussel- 
man dates the beginning as Jan. 25, with agreement 
from Goslin at Lancaster; the birds evidently reached 
Lake Erie about Feb. 1 (Alta Smith, Lakeside). 

Shrikes—A feature of the season was the occur- 
rence of a Gray Shrike invasion coincident with the 
northward wintering (or at least early wintering) 
of the Loggerhead. The movement of Grays extended 
completely across the Region, with few if any birds 
seen much south of a line from Cleveland to Iowa 
City. Early sightings were in October (Iowa City, 
Kent; Ottawa County, Oct. 25, Van Camp), but 
most reports fell in December and January. The 
greatest single number was Trautman’s count of 8 in 
1 day in northeastern Ohio. Meanwhile, Loggerheads 
occurred at Cleveland on Oct. 23 (the latest known 
date there, Cleveland Bird Calendar); at lowa City 
on Dec. 11 and 27 (Kent); at Genoa on Dec. 22 
(Van Camp); and in Will County, Ill. on Jan. 25-26 
(Seymour H. Levy). 

Northern  Finches.—While Evening Grosbeaks 
made no spectacular appearance, they were present 
(beginning in December) in all states but Kentucky. 
Largest numbers were found in the Indiana dunes, 
where there were flocks of as many as 100. Virginia 
Reuter-skiold banded 46 of some 100 regular visitors 
to a feeder (fide Grow). 

The sole Pine Grosbeak report was of an unusually 
large count, 30, at Cleveland on Feb. 12 (Allen 
Valentine, Neil Henderson, fide Miss Carrothers). 

Common Redpolls appeared in good numbers from 
Cleveland west to Webster City, Iowa (Dennis 
Carter), and penetrated into Kentucky for the first 
time in the state's history (one collected at Louisville 
on Dec. 26, Burt L. Monroe, Jr.). Flock size in the 
northern part of the Region seems to have averaged 
about 25. 


Red Crossbills were seen from late November into 


' March at scattered localities in all states but Indiana 


and Kentucky. The data defy summarization, but the 
largest flock was 60 on Dec. 27 at Parkville, Mo. 
(Ben King), and the center of concentration may 
have been the Kansas City area. White-winged Cross- 
bills were seen only at Cleveland (2 on Feb. 4, 
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Schaefer, and 11 on March 4, Miss Carrothers). so deep into winter were: a Wood Thrush at Cam. 
Sparrows.—Spotted Towhees turned up as usual ron, La., on Dec. 4 (J. P. Gee) and another at 
in the states west of the Mississippi. Of 11 records at —_ Lacassine Refuge, La., on Feb. 5 (R. R. Rudolph): g 
least 7 were in January; in the last week of that Solitary Vireo (collected—A. J. Hoiberg) and ap 
month James Myers banded 5 of 6 birds (5 were Orange-crowned Warbler (D. A. James) at fy 
males) at a feeder at Kansas City. Dorado, Ark., on Dec. 31; a Prairie Warbler x 
It is hard to understand the distribution of Am. Cameron on Jan. 1 (R. W. and Juanita Krebs) and 
Tree Sparrows. Around Sandusky Bay, Schaefer found another at Perdue Hill, Ala., on Feb. 10 (observed 
the species commoner than in any winter he recalls, at 10 feet-—T. A. Imhof and W. Colin) ; a Northern 
and a number of Christmas Counts show increases. Water-thrush at Little Chenier, La., on Dec. 4 (col- 
Dissenting are Robert Hayman at Carey, Ohio (10  lected—G. H. Lowery, Jr.); a Louisiana Water. 
banded against 22, 47, and 138 in the 3 preceding thrush at New Orleans on Dec. 26 (all field marks 
winters); Grow at Gary (sightings down 50%); noted—Mrs. W. T. Von Gohren); a ¢ Am. Red. 
Bartel at Chicago (2 banded as against over 30 the start at Cameron on Dec. 31 (F. J. Buchmann); a 
winter before, sightings down 75%), and Brown at Q Summer Tanager at New Orleans on Jan. 14 
Des Moines (seen in small flocks if at all). Nor does (O. B. Miles) and a ¢ and Q in Baton Rouge on 
available evidence point to any eastward or southward various dates in January (GHL, RJN, Mrs. R. C 
shift in the concentration of population as an explana- Murrell). Not as complete, nor as widespread, in 
tion for this disagreement. lack of precedent were: 2 Anhingas in a batture of the 
Corrigenda.—Grow states that the bird first iden- Mississippi opposite False River, La., on Dec. 31 
tified as a Western Grebe and so named in Audubon (FJB); an Am. Woodcock in a high plateau swamp 
Field Notes 10:29 has since been redetermined to be in De Soto Park, Ala., on Jan. 21, northernmost 
a Red-necked Grebe. winter record for the state (TAI, E. West); a Lesser 
Russell Mumford has requested that his report of | Yellow-legs at Pensacola on Feb. 3 (F. M. Weston): 
a Yellow-throated Vireo in December (Audubon Field a Red-backed Sandpiper at Bush's Lake, Nashville, 
Notes 8:254) be deleted; he has lost confidence in the Tenn., from Dec. 10 to Jan. 14 (C. M. Weise, J. C. 
record—VAL NOLAN, JR. R. R. 10, N. Fee Lane, Ogden); a Western Kingbird at Pensacola on Dec. 
Bloomington, Ind. 8 and 11 (FMW) and another about 10 miles north 
of Pace, Fla., on Jan. 8, the first January record in 
northwest Florida (collected—B. L. Monroe, Jr.): 
Short-billed Marsh Wrens, numbering up to 7, near 
CENTRAL SOUTHERN REGION.—Autumn, said Shreveport on various dates from December to March, 
the last report, is the time of rarities in the Central the first winter records for that area (H. H. Jeter, 
Southern Region. But the data about to be reviewed J. R. Stewart, M. Turk); a Catbird at Memphis on 
remind us that Dec. 26, the first on a Christmas Count there (S. J. 
Tr + autumn de-_ Rini); single Solitary Vireos on Dec. 26 at Birming- 
TENN serves this diss ham (F. B. Daniel) and Memphis (Lula Coffey, H. 
MEMPHIS tinction only in —_ Landis, Jr.) ; an Orange-crowned Warbler at Gadsden, 
i” sienyncn r contrast with Ala., frequenting a feeding table daily from Dec. 5 to 
miss. ata. \ summer and _ March 19, northernmost winter record in the state 
Pa eer spring. Winter, (Edith L. Clark); a Baltimore Oriole at Baton 
LAL fl cut which is the Rouge on Feb. 2 (RJN, D. A. Lancaster, Mrs. E. 
ire heritor of many Taylor); a 2 Blue Grosbeak at Pontchartrain Park, 
Rw ORLEANS of the surprises | New Orleans, on Jan. 8, the first January record for 
ia .| swept in by the Louisiana (Cora L. Evans, S$. Gautreaux, Jr.); a 
autumn migra- Dickcissel at a feeding station in Nashville, 
tion and not at once discovered, is often as highly Feb. 5 to 11, the first winter record for that 
spiced with the flavor of the unusual as fall itself. area (Sue M. Bell, G. R. Mayfield); and a White- 
Such was the case in the winter of 1955-56. The crowned Sparrow 10 miles north of Milton, Fla., on 
stellar records of the period included 6 state ‘‘firsts’ Feb. 5, the second known winter occurrence in the 
and a veritable galaxy of seconds, thirds, and fourths. Pensacola area (FMW). Not quite in the same cate- 
W’ eather.—The weather that went with these results gory with these observations is the accumulating evi- 
was unremarkable. In December temperatures were dence that the Whip-poor-will is a regular, and per- 
near normal throughout the Region and rainfall de- haps not uncommon, winter resident in southem 
ficient. Dry weather continued during a moderately Louisiana. The large-scale woodcock-banding opera- 
cool January, though heavy rains flooded the Nash- tions carried on at night with headlamps by L. 
ville area in the closing days of the month. February Glasgow and his students have been turning up winter 
was wet and unusually warm. March, hot and cold _ records of Whip-poor-wills at the rate of 3 to 5 per 
by spells, managed to average about normal at most season. Usually the birds are discovered in cornfields 
stations. or weed patches near the edge of a wood. Two speci- 
Normally Non-wintering Species —Although only mens were taken alive this past December and 2 
February was notably warmer than usual, the number _ third individual was seen. 
of new birds found wintering kept pace with the all- Christmas Bird Counts—A record number of ob 
time rarities. Unprecedented in their respective states servers (238) conducted a record number of Christ: 
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i) in the Region. Seventeen of the 

1954-55 were again represented in 
f them showed increases both in num- 
and number of individuals; three 
showed decreases in both; and the remaining eight 
chowed decreases in the one respect, increases in the 
vher. Viewed in this cursory fashion, the correlation 
between numbers of birds seen and numbers of kinds 
f birds seen is almost exactly 0! Indirectly related 
the Christmas Bird Counts were tests of the error 
in linear bird counting resumed at Baton Rouge 
The new data have not yet been 


mas Counts | 
1955-56. Six 


ber of species 


this January 
evaluated. 
Start of Spring Migration —The appearance of a 
few scattered migrants far in advance of the main 
arrival of the species is a frequently-noted feature of 
the spring movement—one most consistently demon- 
strated by New England's April Indigo Buntings. 
Here in the Deep South, where fall to spring survival 
is never wholly implausible, we cannot always dis- 
tinguish the premature migrant from the winter 
straggler. This year, with so many abnormal winter 
records, interpretation is more difficult than ever. 
The following may or may not be evidence of a 
phenomenally early migratory movement: an Osprey 
at Lake Charles on Feb. 4 (RRR), far in advance of 
any previous Louisiana record in our files; a Barn 
Swallow at Milton, Fla., on March 8 (BLM) and 5 
at Pensacola on March 29 (A. M. McMillan, Jr.), 
respectively 3 weeks and 3 days earlier than ever 
before in northwest Florida (in some years no Barn 
Swallows are seen at Pensacola until the second week 
in April); a Parula Warbler at Alexandria, La., on 
Feb. 5 (approached to within 5 feet—M. B. Meanley), 
22 days ahead of the earliest date for known migrants 
in Louisiana; 2 Yellow-throated Warblers 4 miles 
northwest of West Lake, La., on Feb. 4 (RRR) and 
another by C. S. Robbins at Lacassine Refuge on Feb. 5 
(there was a comparable Louisiana record at Slidell 
m Feb. 7, 1951, but Feb. 27 has been considered the 
earliest certain arrival date); an Ovenbird at Pensa- 
cola on March 25 (FMW), 9 days in advance of the 
previous earliest there; a Northern Water-thrush at 
Sabine Refuge on March 16 (RRR) and another at 
Hackberry, La., on March 29 (JPG), respectively 19 
and 6 days earlier than ever before; a Louisiana 
Water-thrush at Bodcau Dam near Shreveport on 
March 10 (HHJ, Jean Smith), 4 days early for the 
state. Some direct support for the idea that trans-Gulf 
migration did indeed begin in early February was 
turnished by an unidentified warbler, possibly a 
Myrtle, seen on Feb. 1 off Cape San Blas, Fla., within 
10 miles of land (M. Wass). This bird, which was 
fying due north, seems to provide by far the earliest 
odservation on record of a passerine over the Gulf. 
Additional “‘earliest-evers” were: a Green Heron at 
Marion, Ala., on March 24 (Lois McCollough), 
earliest dated record for the state; an Anhinga at 
Demopolis Lake, Ala., on March 9 (TAI, W. W. 
Beshears), carliest state record north of the Mobile 
Delta; a flock of 42 White Ibis at Milton, Fla., on 
Feb. 14 (BLM), a week early for northwest Florida; 
3 Upland § indpipers at Legion Lake, Miss., on March 
19 (M. G. Vaiden, S$. Danna), 8 days early for the 


Rosedale area; a Greater Yellow-legs at Legion Lake 
on March 14 (MGV, SD), several days early for the 
area; 5 Pectoral Sandpipers at Wallace Lake on Feb. 
19 (JRS), early for the Shreveport area; 6 Pectorals 
east of Wabbaseka, Ark., on Feb. 20 (DAJ), 2 days 
early for the state; a Yellow-billed Cuckoo at Pen- 
sacola on March 31 (AMM), first March record for 
that area; an empidonax flycatcher at Baton Rouge 
on March 29 (JK), earlier than any species of the 
genus has previously been reported in Louisiana; 2 
Rough-winged Swallows at Demopolis, Ala., on 
March 9 (TAI, WWB), early for the state, and 2 at 
White River Refuge, Ark., on March 14 (P. J. Van 
Huizen), 10 days early for the locality; a Wood 
Thrush near Birmingham on March 12 (M. H. Perry) 
and another at Marion on March 17 (LM), respec- 
tively 8 and 3 days earlier than any previous Alabama 
record; a White-eyed Vireo at Birmingham on March 
18 (MHP), 6 days early for that area; a Tennessee 
Warbler in song at Natchez, Miss., on March 26 
(white under parts, olive upper parts, and white 
eye-stripe noted—J. B. Gordon); a Black-throated 
Green Warbler near Greensburg, La., on March 18 
(R. B. and Mary A. Moore), 2 days early for the 
state; Yellow-breasted Chats common at several locali- 
ties in Barbour Co., Ala., on March 28 and 29 (J. E. 
Keeler), Alabama's first March records of more than 
one bird. 

Comment on the Migration —The freakishly early 
element in the spring record, even if viewed as the 
result of migratory activity, does not reliably indi- 
cate that migration in general has been early. Extreme 
dates, while a simple and convenient index, have only 
a dimly understood meaning. Certainly they depend 
on many factors besides genuinely advanced or tre- 
tarded migratory movement. What is an “earliest- 
known” at one locality may be a commonplace at the 
next. Other things being equal, the area with the 
greatest spread in dates is usually the one where the 
species is most common. It is almost a shock to be 
reminded that, prior to this year, the earliest all- 
time Louisiana record of the Osprey in our files was 
for April 2, while in New Jersey, 1000 miles farther 
north in latitude, March arrival is a normal occur- 
rence. But the Osprey is common in New Jersey, un- 
common here. In the absence of severe cold fronts at 
the coast, no deluge of migrants has yet been reported. 
The coastwise woods at Pensacola have been empty 
of activity, and Louisiana’s best has been a count of 
109 warblers and vireos on March 17 in the main 
clump of trees at Hackberry (RRR). The 7 species 
represented were all birds that breed in the state. 

Loons through Herons.—A Red-throated Loon ob- 
served at Pensacola on Feb. 27 and March 4 (FMW, 
BLM) was only the second in Weston's 40 years of 
observation there and one of the few ever recorded in 
the Gulf. The Eared Grebe, new to the Louisiana list 
in 1948, appeared on 3 Christmas Counts and was 
noted in unprecedented numbers (16 at Sabine-Cam- 
eron—GHL; 16 at Shreveport—HHJ, JRS); and 2 
at False River—RJN). An individual collected 4 
miles east of Cameron on March 25 (GHL) fur- 
nished a new late spring date for the state. Two 
shearwaters observed a few miles off Cape San Blas, 
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Fla., on Feb. 1 (MW) and identified as either Greater 
or Cory’s were probably the former, since the Cory’s 
Shearwater is not known to occur in the Gulf. A 
Reddish Egret on the mudflats of Dauphin Island on 
March 17 (R. L. Chermock) may have been one of 
the birds that last fall provided Alabama’s first records 
of the species. However, it had not been seen on three 
intermediate trips during the late autumn and winter. 
The Cattle Egret continued to make news with the 
taking of the first Louisiana specimen 4 miles east- 
southeast of Hayes on Dec. 2 (GHL), the observa- 
tion of 2 birds at Cameron on Dec. 2 and again on 
the 31st (Louisiana Ornithological Society), and the 
establishment of the first January record—near Hayes 
on the 2nd (Krebs’). 

W aterfowl—A flock of 400 Blue and Snow Geese 
are said to have remained all winter at Scrub Grass 
Lake in Mississippi (MGV). Both these geese were 
much in evidence on their way northward, not only 
in flight but also as stop-overs. Eighty Blues and 3 
Snows visited the White River Prairie in Arkansas 
on March 3 (PJV); an estimated 350 of each species 
were on the Arkansas River at Pine Bluff on March 
18 (DAJ); and many fine flocks dropped down to 
feed on upturned rice shoots in the fields near Rose- 
dale, Miss., during the latter half of the month 
(MGV). Presumptive White-fronted Geese have 
been observed at Arkansas’ White River Refuge on 3 
different occasions, but the first satisfactory identifica- 
tion is that of an immature discovered there on Dec. 
28 and recurrently observed until Jan. 27 (PJV). 
The species has not otherwise been recorded in 
Arkansas since the time of Audubon. A flock of 7 


Am. Widgeon at Pensacola on March 25 were the 
latest ever recorded there in regular spring migra- 


tion (FMW). Records of the uncommonly recorded 
Greater Scaup were secured at Pensacola (9 ¢’s, 
2 Q's, seen daily from Dec. 10 to Jan. 2; green head 
reflections noted—FMW) and at Bush’s Lake in 
Nashville (a cripple seen in good light on Feb. 26— 
JCO). Again there were several observations of the 
Old-squaw: 1 at Radnor Lake, Nashville, Dec. 10 
(C. M. Weise); 7 at Pensacola on Jan. 1 (FMW); 
6 on March 25 and 2 on April 1 at Gulfport, Miss. 
(CLE and others). The only accepted record of the 
Harlequin Duck in Florida was obtained at Pensa- 
cola in 1886. On Jan. 20, 23, and 29 of this year, 
a 2 on the Pensacola waterfront was carefully studied 
at varying ranges through 7x35 binoculars and a 
20X scope (BLM, FMW). Strenuous efforts to col- 
lect the bird proved futile. Situated closer to the 100- 
fathom line than most of the coastal stations in the 
Region, Pensacola has been the site of many out- 
of-the-ordinary records of deep-water species. This 
past winter it further enhanced its reputation with 
records of all 3 scoters: 4 White-winged on Dec. 11, 
fourth known occurrence there in 40 years and great- 
est number ever seen at one time (BLM); a Surf on 
Dec. 4 and Jan. 1, the second found there in 40 
years (FMW, BLM); and a 2 American on Dec. 2, 
the bird reported in the preceding period (FMW). 
The Am. Merganser, extremely uncommon in the 
Region, appeared at several localities: New Univer- 
sity Lake in Baton Rouge—a flock of 11 to 21 birds, 
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none of them adult 4's, on various dates in Decem. 
ber (C. R. Shaw, RJN); an individual at Bush's 
Lake, Nashville, on Dec. 26, 27, and 39 (JCO. 
CMW); a 9 on Sabine Refuge on Dec. 31 (RIN). 

Hawks.—A black hawk with Red-tail proportions 
watched for 15 minutes soaring at Birmingham op 
Dec. 26 (TAI) had dark under wing coverts and , 
whitish tail mottled near the tip and crossed with 3 
thin irregular sub-terminal band. It was identified as 
the Harlan’s Hawk, a bird never before reported 
from Alabama. Attempts to collect the specimen were 
unsuccessful. Reports of Rough-legged Hawks were 
widespread: an individual at Lonoke, Ark., Dec, 24 
(R. D. Smith); 2 near False River, La., Dec. »% 
(FJB); 1 at Cameron, Dec. 31 (FJB); 2 at Memphis, 
Dec. 26 (H. H. Wilcox); 1 at Moon Lake, Miss. 
Jan. 2 (HHW); 1 in Macon Co., Ala. Jan. 9 
(JEK); 1 at Mobile, Ala., Jan. 15 (C. S. Robbins): 
and 1 at Midnight, Miss., Jan. 19 (CSR). Golden 
Eagles swept eastward across the upper part of the 
Region, leaving many records of a great flight: 2 
at White River Refuge, Ark., Dec. 23 and Jan. 16, 
and single birds at the same place, Feb. 6-9 and Feb, 
16 (PJV); 1 at Alexandria, Tenn., Feb. 1, and 
another at Auburntown, Tenn., also in February, both 
of them trapped alive by farmers and identified by 
Mrs. A. R. Laskey; 2 adults, one of them shot and 
mounted, near Plantersville, Ala., about Jan. 1 (Mr 
Rush); 2 adults seen soaring near Red Bay, Ala., Jan 
8 (E. C. Mahan); 2 adults watched for 3 hours at 
Hatchet Creek, Ala., Jan. 27 (M. F. Prather); 1 
at Baton Rouge about Nov. 15 (mounted by M. 
Buquoi). A Pigeon Hawk at Bush’s Lake, Nashville, 
on Dec. 10 was seen at close range and reported as 
positively identified (CMW). 

Rails —Among the several Soras that spent the fall 
and winter near Bowles Lake, Miss., were a female 
and a half-grown immature that reached full size 
during the period (MGV, SD). A bird of this species 
at Pensacola on Jan. 10 (FMW) was one of the few 
ever found there in the cold months. The Yellow 
Rail is probably a common winter resident in Louis- 
iana, but most of our knowledge of it is confined to 
a brief period in autumn when the birds are forced 
to fly up from the grass during the mowing of the 
hay. A count of 3 of these little rails at Marsh Island, 
La., on March 28 (V. T. Harris) shows them to be 
not uncommon in spring. The birds were flushed by 
marsh buggy and identified by the white on their 
secondaries. Marsh buggy work also led to the dis- 
covery of a Black Rail at Sabine Refuge, Dec. 31 
(JPG). The observer, already familiar with the 
Black Rail in life, furnished a convincing description 
to back up this sixth dated record of the species in 
Louisiana. Concurrent records of the Florida Gallinule 
were obtained on March 19 at Memphis (one caught 
in hedge—R. F. Gray) and at Birmingham (earliest 
Alabama date north of the Mobile Delta—TAI). 

Shorebirds through Terns.—Flocks of Wilson's 
Snipe numbering up to 80 passed through the Rose- 
dale area between Feb. 23 and March 21 and dis- 
tinguished this year's flight as the greatest in that 
part of Mississippi since 1923 (MGV). A concen: 
tration of 79 snipe at Conway, Ark., on March 22 
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(Ww. She rd) was exceptionally large for that 
area, A |ong-billed Dowitcher near Shreveport on 
Feb. 5 (Hi1J) was the first ever identified there in 
winter and the first ever recorded in February in the 
sate. Dowitcher records of any kind are still infre- 
quent enough in Arkansas to warrant mention of 
specifically unidentified birds at Conway on March 
>> and 26 (WS). Two Parasitic Jaegers were seen 
chasing a Royal Tern a few miles off Cape San Blas, 
Fla. on Feb. 1 (MW). A Glaucous Gull in the 
white plumage of its second winter was discovered at 
Pensacola on Jan. 15 (FMW) and frequently noted 
up to March 9 by many observers. Two Cabot's Terns 
at Pensacola on Dec. 10 (FMW) were the latest ever 
seen there, except for a dead bird once found in 
January 

~ Doves through Owls—On Jan. 19, snow and ice 
over the fields of Arkansas were forcing the Mourn- 
ing Doves to feed on the more exposed road-should- 
ers. permitting a high count of 325 along the highway 
between Dewitt and Stuttgart (PJV). Yet three days 
earlier a Mourning Dove nest at Alexandria, La., 
already contained 2 eggs (MBM)! Three Groove- 
billed Anis were noted at a rubbish pile in City Park, 
New Orleans, on Jan. 15 (H. B. Chase, Jr.). Two 
of them seemed to the observer to be mating, but 
doubt is cast on this interpretation by the unseasonable 
date and the lack of nesting records in Louisiana. 
Short-eared Owls seemed scarcer than usual over 
much of the Region, but there was a concentration 
of 50 at Minter City, Miss., from mid-December to 
February (L. B. Jones), and up to 13 were found 
at one location near Shreveport on various dates in 
January, February, and March (HHJ, JRS, and 
others ). 

Hummingbirds.—Simultaneous detection of the first 
Ruby-throated Hummingbirds at Pensacola (FMW) 
and at Century (Mrs. Whigam) on March 25 would 
seem to mark that date as the true arrival time in 
northwest Florida. To the west, however, there were 
earlier records: an individual at Nicholson, Miss., 
March 10 (A. B. Tolman); 1 at Baton Rouge on 
March 3 and 2 on March 10 (Mr. and Mrs. R. B. 
Moore). An imm. ¢ Black-chinned Hummingbird 
noted by Mrs. W. W. Tennant at her home in Baton 
Rouge in early December was collected on Dec. 27 
(GHL). The bird was an addition to the Louisiana 
list and the fourth kind of hummingbird noted in 
winter at this sheltered spot in mid-city. The Ten- 
nant garden has been the scene of 90 per cent of the 
observations of the Rufous Hummingbird in the state. 
This winter its near-monopoly was broken by records 
at the Moore residence in another part of the city 
(1 discovered by Mrs. Moore on Jan. 29 and collected 
by S. M. Russell) and at Thibodaux, La. (a 9 seen 
in a garden on Feb. 14 by Ava R. Tabor). 

Flycatchers, Larks, Swallows.—A very late Scissor- 
tailed Flycatcher was noted near Johnson's Bayou on 
Dec. 4 (A. Hanniball). Flocks of more than 200 
Horned Larks from December to mid-February at 
Marion (LM), a count of 150 on Dec. 17 at Mont- 
gomery (T. O. Austin, JEK, TAI), and a total of 
110 at Birmingham on Dec. 5 (TAI) furnished evi- 
dence of the continued increase and spread of this 


species in Alabama. Detection of the first Purple 
Martins at various localities followed this chronologi- 
cal sequence: Baton Rouge—Jan. 26; Nicholson, 
Miss.—Feb. 11 (ABT); New Orleans—Feb. 12 
(HBC); North Little Rock, Ark—Feb. 12 (C. J. 
Shaw); Century, Fla—Feb. 14 (Mrs. Whigham); 
Shreveport—Feb. 14 (Mrs. C. L. Casey); Rosedale, 
Miss.—Feb. 14 (MGV); Memphis—Feb. 16 (J. 
Lancaster). None of the more southern dates is excep- 
tionally early, but the North Little Rock and Memphis 
records both exceeded previous earliest-evers by sev- 
eral days. Like so many migrants last year, the martins 
seem to have taken advantage of the warm weather to 
move northward very rapidly and perhaps prema- 
turely. At Rosedale a bird with very poor fat deposi- 
tion was found dead in a martin box, presumptive 
victim of the insect shortage during an interval of 
chill weather. 

Waxwings, Warblers—Damage to budding trees 
has been slight this year, but in the Nashville and 
Birmingham area effects of last year’s disastrous freeze 
are still being felt (CMW, TAI). The hackberry 
trees failed to fruit, and the Cedar Waxwings that 
usually swarm in to feed on them were almost en- 
tirely lacking there. In the city of Baton Rouge, on 
the other hand, where ligustrum and camphor berries 
are the preferred diet and where the mass influx of 
these birds does not usually begin until mid-January 
or early February, they had already begun to con- 
gregate in great numbers by the end of December. 
The Black-capped Warbler was not listed this year on 
any Christmas Count in the Region, but its record 
of unbroken winter occurrence since 1952 was pro- 
longed by observations at Nicholson, Miss., on Jan. 
9 (ABT) and Lacassine Refuge, La., on Feb. 5 
(RRR). 

Icterids and Tanagers—While the known winter 
range of the Western Meadowlark in inland Mis- 
sissippi was being inched eastward by observations 
at Hickory Flat (Dec. 25, Feb. 9—LC, C. Yancey) 
and north of Holly Springs (March 4 and 25—BBC), 
the species was taking its place on the last state list 
in the Central Southern Region. A specimen collected 
12 miles south of Milton, Fla., on Dec. 31 (BLM) 
was the prelude to a series of observations at nearby 
Pace: 4 on Jan. 8 (several observers); 3 on Jan. 14 
(BLM, FMW); 7 on Jan. 21 (BLM); 12 on Jan. 
28 (BLM). In the same part of the Region, Brewer's 
Blackbird was recorded earlier than ever before 
(Dec. 4 at Pensacola—FMW ), later than ever before 
(March 23 at Pensacola—BLM), and in greater num- 
bers (an estimated 5000 in one day in Santa Rosa Co. 
—BLM). On Jan. 2, a Western Tanager was watched 
for some minutes in full sunlight at a very short 
distance, as it came down to a pool in Pensacola to 
drink (Miss L. E. Pate). There are two previous 
sight records for Florida, one of them at Pensacola. 
If it seems strange to find 3 western species making 
a better showing in Florida than in Alabama, it 
should be remembered that after all two-thirds of 
Alabama lies east of Pensacola. 

Northern Finches.—This was another great winter 
for fringillids that are northern from our viewpoint. 
Purple Finches appeared on 20 of the 24 Christmas 
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Counts, including those at the coastal corners of the 
Region, Cameron and Pensacola. Yet in many parts 
of Arkansas extraordinary numbers did not occur 
until February. With an eye on the weather map, 
D. A. James correctly surmised the earlier abundance 
of the species at more southern localities and sug- 
gested that the February invasion of Arkansas had 
come from that direction instead of the north. Pine 
Siskins have now attracted notice in the Region for 
4 years in a row. The 1956 penetration was deep, 
reaching to Woodworth, La. (MBM), Barbour Co., 
Ala. (JEK), and Century, Fla. (Mrs. Whigham). A 
flock of 15 to 20 Red Crossbills frequented a feeding 
station at Gadsden, Ala., from Dec. 4 to March 19 
(ELC). 

Sparrows.—Seventy-five Slate-colored Juncos 5 
miles northwest of Milton, Fla., on Feb. 5, some of 
them in song (BLM), were far more than Weston 
has ever seen in that general area in any previous 
winter. Prolonged efforts to shoot or to net a pre- 
sumptive Oregon Junco of the race mearnsi at 
Birmingham between March 2 and 17 led only to 
frustration (TAI). The bird was described as lighter 
blue above than the Slate-coloreds with which it asso- 
ciated and often quarreled. The pinkish of the sides 
met the bluish of the chest in a sharp line. A notable 
influx of Lapland Longspurs brought in data from 
12 widely separated localities and a reported total of 
12,470 individuals. Included were: the first speci- 
mens for Alabama (2 from a flock of 20 at Gadsden, 
Jan. 21—TAI); the easternmost observation in the 
Region (50 at Montgomery, Ala.. Dec. 17—JEK, 
TOA); the southernmost, and only coastal, record 
(specimen taken from a small flock on Dauphin 
Island, March 17—RLC); and 2 tremendous counts 
(a single flock of 6000 swarming over Fletcher Field 
near Clarksdale, Miss., Dec. 31—BBC, LC; a total 
of 6190 at Lonoke, Ark., Dec. 24—BBC, LC, WS). 
Smith’s Longspur was added to the Alabama list 
by a sight record of 2 birds at Birmingham on Dec. 
5 (TAI) and the collecting of a specimen at the same 
place on Jan. 17 (TAI).—Rospert J. NEWMAN, 
Museum of Zoology, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, La. 


NORTHERN GREAT PLAINS REGION.— 
Throughout most of the Region the winter was un- 
usually long and severe. Below normal temperatures 
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populations survived well; there were few reports of 
winter losses due to storms. 

W'aterfowl—Wintering waterfowl were found 
mainly in the southern portions of the Region. The 
largest concentration of ducks occurred at the La. 
creek National Wildlife Refuge, Martin, §. Dak 
where about 8000 Mallards, a few Am. Golden-eyes 
and Am. Mergansers wintered (Kenneth Krumm) 
Three thousand Mallards spent the winter at Fort 
Peck Game Range, Fort Peck, Mont. (G. A. Devon): 
1500 were counted at Sand Lake National Wildlife 
Refuge, Columbia, S. Dak. (Herb Dill); 900 te. 
mained at Bowdoin National Wildlife Refuge, Malta, 
Mont. (Leon C. Snyder); and 800 to 1200 were 
noted at Canyon Lake, near Rapid City, S. Dak 
(N. R. Whitney, Jr.). A few small flocks of Mallards 
wintered on the Missouri River in North Dakota, 
south of the Garrison Dam, and a few stragglers 
occurred on the Upper and Lower Souris National 
Wildlife Refuges. 

Hawks and Eagles —Goshawks were more numer. 
ous in the Sheho, Sask. area, with several observations 
made in late fall and early winter (William Niven) 
Two Goshawks were seen near Saskatoon, Sask. (C. 
Stuart Houston) and one near Bismarck, N. Dak. 
(Robert N. Randall). One Sharp-shinned Hawk was 
seen at the Sand Lake Refuge, Columbia, S. Dak. on 
Dec. 28 (HD). Rough-legged Hawks were not so 
numerous this winter in the northern parts of the 
Region, but reports from Rapid City and Martin, 
S. Dak. indicated good populations there. Golden 
Eagles were present in usual numbers in most areas. 
In the Lacreek Refuge area it is apparent that the 
Golden Eagle is barely holding its own or is decreas- 
ing somewhat because of illegal kill. Bald Eagles 
were observed occasionally in most North Dakota and 
Montana areas. In South Dakota they were seen 
occasionally in the Lacreek area and commonly in the 
Rapid City area. On March 23, at McVey Burn, near 
Rapid City, 5 Bald Eagles were observed feeding on 
a deer carcass (Lenord Yarger and Les Berner). In 
early December in Custer State Park, S. Dak. 28 
eagles, mostly adult Balds, were observed feeding 
on a buffalo carcass (NRW). Wintering Marsh 
Hawks were reported at Fort Peck Game Refuge, 
Fort Peck, Mont., Lacreek Refuge, Martin, S. Dak. 
and Yankton, S$. Dak. The only Gyrfalcon reported 
was seen near Edmonton, Alta. in January (Edmon- 
ton Bird Club). Prairie Falcons were sighted occa- 
sionally in the south unit of Theodore Roosevelt 
National Memorial Park (Ebba Brooks) and in the 
Lacreek Refuge area in South Dakota (KK). One 
was seen near Bismarck, N. Dak. on Jan. 2 (Bis 
marck Bird Club). The only Pigeon Hawks reported 
were seen near Regina, Sask. on Dec. 27 (E. Fox) 
and Rapid City, §. Dak. on Dec. 26 (NRW). One 
Sparrow Hawk was seen near Sioux Falls, S_ Dak. on 
Dec. 26 (Sioux Falls Audubon Society): 3 were 





Madison, S. Dak. on Dec. 27 (Douglas 
| Dwayne Pecks); and one was seen 
_ Mont. on Dec. 26 (Billings Audubon 
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be in a precarious state, and persist only 

in scattered parts of the Region. Reports 
necies were received from Bismarck and 
ty, N. Dak., and Sand Lake Refuge, Colum- 

At Tower City one flock of 6 was seen 
in February, the largest flock seen in that area for 
vears (Edgar Preston). All Saskatchewan and North 
Dakota areas reported increased numbers of Sharp- 
tailed Grouse. In the Lacreek Refuge area in South 
Dakota, Sharp-tails were present in fair numbers, 
but below the previous years’ high (KK). European 
Partridge were also reported as more abundant in 
all North Dakota areas, and there was some indica- 
tion of an increase in Saskatchewan. Ring-necked 
Pheasant numbers were generally unchanged from a 
year ago, with only a few areas reporting increases. 
Apparently road kills accounted for the greatest loss 
of upland game birds during the winter as few re- 
ports were received of storm losses. The heavy snow 
cover forced many of the birds to roadsides for grit 
and food, making them vulnerable to vehicles. 

Owls.—Fewer Snowy Owls were observed in North 
Dakota. They failed to appear on Bowdoin Refuge, 
Malta, Mont. or on Lacreek Refuge, Martin, S. Dak. 
Six Hawk Owls were counted between Plomondon 
and Wandering River. Alta. on March 9 (Edmonton 
Bird Club). One was observed near Windsor, N. Dak. 
on Jan. 29 (Ed Hibbard). A Barred Owl was noted 
along the Missouri River Bottoms south of Bismarck, 
N. Dak. on Dec. 26 (Vern Hagan, Jerry Huss). A 
Great Gray Owl was banded near Saskatoon, Sask. on 
Jan. 6 (CSH). A Richardson’s Owl was seen in Ed- 
monton, Alta. on March 7; one was reported in Dilke, 
Sask. on Jan. 2; and one was seen in Kenmare, N. 
Dak. on Dec. 1. 

Woodpeckers, Larks——Occasional _Red-shafted 
Flickers were seen at Bowdoin Refuge, Malta, Mont. 
during the season (LCS). Nineteen were found 
between Billings and Huntley, Mont. on Dec. 26 
(Billings Aud. Soc.). Only one bird was seen in 
Rapid City, S. Dak. during the season, on Dec. 26 
(NRW). Yellow-shafted Flickers were recorded on 
Christmas Counts at Sioux Falls, Madison, Yankton 
and Sand Lake Refuge, S. Dak. and at Bismarck, 
N. Dak. A Red-bellied Woodpecker wintered in 
one of the city parks in Sioux Falls, S$. Dak. (J. S. 
Findley). Hairy and Downy Woodpeckers were scarce 
in the Rapid City area. Horned Larks were less com- 
mon in most areas. 

Crows, Jays —Grey Jays were seen farther south 
than usual. Many were noted in the Regina, Sask. 
vicinity (Doug Gilroy). Two Am. Magpies were 
observed near Tower City, N. Dak. in January, a 
new record for the area (EP). There was an upward 
trend near Malta. Mont. Three Common Ravens 
were observed near Flaxton, N. Dak. on March 15 
(Howard S. Huenecke). Wintering Am. Crows were 
feported from the Bismarck and Tower City areas 
in North Dakota and from Lacreek Refuge and Yank- 


continu 


ton in South Dakota. 

Chickadees through Shrikes—One Brown-capped 
Chickadee was seen in Madison, Minn. on Dec. 7 
(Mrs. C. E. Peterson); 2 to 3 were present through- 
out the winter in Regina, Sask. (DG). Brown Creep- 
ers were on the increase in Rapid City, $. Dak. 
(NRW). A few wintering Am. Robins were found 
over most of the Region. Townsend's Solitaires were 
present in normal numbers in the Rapid City area. 
Bohemian Waxwings were found over most of the 
Region with the exception of local areas where they 
were scarce or failed to appear. Cedar Waxwings 
were reported from Sioux Falls, $. Dak.; Bismarck, 
N. Dak.; Fort Peck, Mont. and Saskatoon, Sask. 
Single observations of Gray Shrikes were made in the 
Dakotas, Saskatchewan and Montana. 

Grosbeaks, Finches —A Cardinal wintered at the 
Great Plains Experiment Station, Mandan, N. Dak.,; 
one was seen periodically in Minot, N. Dak. Evening 
Grosbeaks appeared in small flocks throughout the 
Region. In South Dakota they were present all winter 
in Sioux Falls, and were seen off and on in Rapid 
City. The North Dakota observations reported were 
from the western half of the state—Beach, Medora, 
Minot and Bismarck. Madison, Minn. reported two 
birds from March 4 to 8. Eight were recorded near 
Billings, Mont. on Dec. 26. Sheho, Sask. had small 
flocks from time to time, and Edmonton, Alta. noted 
an increase in numbers over an average winter. Pine 
Grosbeaks were reported from only 3 stations. They 
were seen in Sheho and Regina, Sask. until the first 
of March. In Grand Forks, N. Dak. a flock of 10 
to 20 birds was recorded regularly during January 
and February feeding in 3 Green Ash trees (Lawrence 
Summers). Common Redpolls were found over most 
of the Region, and many areas reported an increase 
in numbers. Hoary Redpolls were recorded in Regina, 
Sask. on Dec. 27. They also appeared with the Com- 
mons near Medora, N. Dak. (EB). Flocks of Red 
Crossbills were noted during the season in the lower 
hills of the Black Hills region in South Dakota. 
Thirteen White-winged Crossbills were recorded in 
Regina, Sask. on Dec. 27. 

Sparrows.—White-winged Juncos were less numer- 
ous than usual in Rapid City, $§. Dak.; a few Oregon 
Juncos wintered in the area. Am. Tree Sparrows were 
seen in the western part of the Region; fewer were 
noted in South Dakota areas. Twelve Harris’s Spar- 
rows were observed in Madison, Minn. on Dec. 7, 
and 3 were seen off and on during the rest of the 
period. Three Harris’s Sparrows were noted in Fargo, 
N. Dak. on Dec. 28 (J. Frank Cassel, Paul A. Johns- 
gard, Lois Lempe). Two were seen in Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak. on Dec. 26 (Sioux Falls Aud. Soc.) and one 
near Yankton on Dec. 26 (Mr. and Mrs. Willis 
Hall). The Billings Audubon Society recorded 15 
McCown’s Longspurs on Dec. 26 between Billings 
and Huntley, Mont. Occasional Lapland Longspurs 
were seen in scattered localities; large numbers win- 
tered at Lacreek Refuge, Martin, S. Dak. Snow Bunt- 
ings were plentiful over most of the Region —ANN 
M. GAMMELL, Kenmare, N. Dak. and Howarp S. 
HuENECKE, Des Lacs Nat'l. Wildlife Refuge, Ken- 
mare, N. Dak. 
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SOUTHERN GREAT PLAINS.—The season was 
characterized by extreme cold in the northern and 
western portions of the Region, severe drought in 
the central and particu- 
larly in the southwest- 
ern sections and more 
normal rainfall in the 
eastern areas. Observers 
in Colorado commented 
on the scarcity of water 
birds owing to the lack 
of open water. In the 
southwest, particularly 
at Amarillo (Mrs. I. D. 
Acord), bird popula- 
tions were very low 
apparently as a result 
of the scarcity of food 
and water. 

Grebes, Pelicans, 
Herons.—Seven Horned Grebes (one collected) at 
Fort Gibson Reservoir on Dec. 26 represented both 
an unusually large number and a late date (J. L. 
Norman). An Eared Grebe seen at Tulsa on Dec. 
26 was also a late date (Tulsa Aud. Soc.). A White 
Pelican seen at Denton, Tex. on Jan. 2 constituted 
one of the few winter records of this species in the 
Region (K. Rylander). A Black-crowned Night Heron 
seen at Longmont, Colo. on Dec. 30 was considerably 
north of its normal winter range (Mrs. C. N. Col- 
lister). 

Waterfowl—A Whistling Swan was observed at 
Eskridge, Kans., Feb. 24 to March 13 (Mrs. W. 
Huxman). Two immature swans were shot at Odessa, 
Tex. in January (Mrs. N. C. Oates). This species is 
a casual visitant in the central part of the Region. 
Canada Geese apparently wintered in the northern 
part of the Region in some numbers. A flock seen at 
Bladen, Nebr. on Feb. 5 represents the earliest spring 
date on record (H. Turner); this species was also re- 
corded at Beatrice, Nebr. on Dec. 26, an unusually 
late date (V. Anderson). Wintering duck populations 
were generally lower than normal. However, 380,000 
Mallards, 120,000 Am. Widgeon and 120,000 Pin- 
tails at the Muleshoe Refuge in Texas on Dec. 26 
represented a heavy concentration of waterfowl (R. L. 
Darnell). Blue-winged Teal were recorded at the 
Salt Plains Refuge on Jan. 1 (Van den Akker, et al.). 
This species rarely winters in northern Oklahoma. A 
Greater Scaup found dead on the Jumbo Reservoir 
near Julesburg, Colo. on Nov. 12 added to the limited 
number of records in this area (K. Menzel). Three 
Old-squaws seen on Dec. 26 at the Muleshoe Refuge 
represent an unusual distribution record (RLD). A 
White-winged Scoter shot along the Arkansas River 
south of Ponca City, Okla. on Dec. 15 is one of the 
few records of this species in the state (P. Pierce). 
Red-breasted Mergansers were apparently widely 
distributed on the reservoirs of eastern Oklahoma. 
This species was observed on Grand Lake near Cleora 
on Dec. 28 (Mrs. D. O. Kassing) ; at Spavinaw Lake 
on Jan. 2 (B. Heard), and at Fort Gibson Reservoir on 
Dec. 26 (BH). One Red-breasted Merganser was 
seen at Muleshoe on Dec. 26 (RLD). The Oklahoma 
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records are the first in several years. 

Vultures and Hawks.—The Black Vulture was seen 
on Feb. 7 at Dallas, Tex. where this species js 
rare visitant (E. Winford). Winter populations of 
hawks were still below normal in the central an4 
western portions of the Region. At several eastern 
localities hawks were recorded in large numbers, For 
example at Lawrence, Kans. 48 Red-tails were re- 
corded on Dec. 26 (B. S. Chewning) and at nearby 
Baldwin 50 Red-tails and 5 Harlan’s Hawks were 
counted on the same date (A. J. Betts). Swainson’s 
Hawk, which normally winters south of the Region, 
was observed at Fort Collins, Colo. on Dec. 2% 
(R. G. Beidleman). Bald Eagles were recorded jn 
more localities than usual. Records of unusual dis. 
tribution include Jefferson Co., Colo. on Dec. 2% 
(R. E. Glover); Bladen on Jan. 13 (HT): 11 at 
Fort Gibson Reservoir on Dec. 26 (JLN); an imma. 
ture bird shot by a duck hunter near Drumright, Okla, 
on Dec. 30 (FMB). A roosting congregation of 57 
Marsh Hawks was counted near Tulsa on Jan. 6 (Mr. 
and Mrs. B. Reynolds). A Prairie Falcon seen 
at Fort Gibson on Dec. 26 extended the distribution 
of this species in Oklahoma eastward (JLN). The 
Peregrine Falcon was noted in Linn Co., Kans. on 
Dec. 27 (Linn Co. Aud. Soc.) and at Dallas, Tex 
on Dec. 31 (Dallas Aud. Soc.). This species is 
rarely found in winter in the central portion of the 
Region. A Pigeon Hawk recorded at Dallas on the 
same date was also an unusual distribution record 
(DAS). 

Gallinaceous Birds, Cranes—The Greater Prairie 
Chicken was observed at Fort Gibson on Dec. 26 
(JLN). This locality is east of its continuous range 
in Oklahoma. Populations of the Ring-necked Pheas- 
ant and the Bob-white were reported to be average 
to low. Scaled Quail numbers were still high at Boise 
City, Okla. (S. D. Schemnitz) and appeared to be 
at least normal elsewhere. A Whooping Crane was 
reported near Warner, Okla. on Dec. 26 (J. C. 
Epple). Although this record was not verified by any 
competent ornithologist the description of its appear- 
ance and actions was quite convincing. 

Sandpipers, Gulls, Doves —A Least Sandpiper seen 
at Fort Gibson on Dec. 26 apparently constituted the 
first winter record in Oklahoma (JLN). The dow- 
itcher seen on the Salt Plains on Jan. 1 is also a 
very unusual seasonal record (JBV). Franklin’s Gull 
was noted at the Salt Plains on Jan. 1, decidedly 
north of its winter range (JBV). Large numbers of 
Mourning Doves were recorded in Jefferson County, 
Colo. on Dec. 26 and 6 were seen at Lyons on the 
same date (H. E. Kingery). This species rarely win- 
ters on the eastern slope of the Rockies. 

Owls, Woodpeckers, Flycatchers—A Barred Owl 
was seen at Loveland, Colo. on Jan. 21 (Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Douglass); another was found at Platteville, Colo. 
on Feb. 6 (Mrs. J. Lett). This species is seldom seen 
in eastern Colorado. Short-eared Owls appeared to 
be more common than usual. Distribution records in- 
cluded Fort Gibson Reservoir on Dec. 26 (JLN); 
2-5 near Tulsa from mid-January on (BR): Lyons, 
Colo. on Dec. 26 (HEK). The Red-shafted Flicker 
was recorded at Dallas on Dec. 31, where the species 





iter visitant (DAS). Two Pileated Wood- 
na at Denton on Jan. 2 were considered 
-rs (KR). The Red-bellied Woodpecker 
n three dates at Clayton, N. Mex. (W. W. 
Cook, A. J. Krehbiel, P. Snoeberger). These are the 
frst records in that locality. The Ladder-backed 
Woodpecker was found again at Salt Plains on 
March 31 (L. Byfield). The Red-headed Woodpecker 
was found on March 14, at Dallas, where the species 
is a rare visitant (P. McLeRoy). A Vermilion Fly- 
catcher scen at Tyler, Tex. during the Christmas 
Count period constituted an unusual distribution 
record (J A. Gaddis). 

Magpies through Wrens.—The American Mag- 
pie, which spent part of the summer and all fall at 
Topeka, was last observed on Dec. 20 (WH). The 
Black-capped Chickadee was seen and heard near 
Wakita, Okla. on Jan. 8 and 14 (LB). There are 
few reliable records of this species in the state. The 
Common Bushtit was seen at Fort Collins on Dec. 26 
(RGB) and at Loveland, Colo. on Dec. 24 (JD). 
Both localities are east of the normal range of this 
species. A House Wren, seen at Tulsa from Dec. 23 
on, represents one of the few wintering records in 
northern Oklahoma (Mr. and Mrs. O. W. Letson). 
A Carolina Wren seen at Lincoln, Nebr. on Jan. 1 
was north of its range (C. G. Pritchard, et al.). A 
Long-billed Marsh Wren seen at Salt Plains on Jan. 
1 constitutes one of the few winter records in the 
state (JBV). A Rock Wren seen at Boulder, Colo. on 
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Dec. 31 was an unusual distributional record (O. A. 


Knoor). 

Mockinghirds through Thrushes—One of the fea- 
tures of the season was the wide distribution of 
Mockingbirds north of their normal range. This 
species was seen as far north as Cheyenne, Wyo. on 
Dec. 12 (Mr. and Mrs. R. Hanesworth). In Colorado 
single birds were found at Platteville on Nov. 26 
(JLO); at Loveland on Dec. 24 (JD); in Jefferson 
County on Dec. 26 (Colo. Bird Club); and at Col- 
orado Springs on Dec. 26 (Aiken Orn. Soc.) In 
Nebraska a Mockingbird was seen throughout De- 
cember at Hastings (Brooking Bird Club). The 
Brown Thrasher was reported at Beatrice, Nebr. on 
Dec. 26 (VA) and at several localities in Kansas 
north of its regular winter range. This species was 
also seen during the Christmas Count period at 
Clayton, N. Mex. (A. J. Krehbiel). The Am. Robin 
was common in eastern Colorado and as far north 
as Cheyenne (D. M. Thatcher). An Eastern Bluebird 
seen near Denver on Feb. 4 was considerably west 
of its range (F. Kleinschnitz). Townsend's Solitaire 
was recorded at Topeka on Jan. 1 (Topeka Aud. 
Soc.) and at Fort Worth, Dec. 26 (W. Pulich). All 
of these localities are east of the normal winter range 
of this species. 

Waxwings, 


Shrikes —A Bohemian Waxwing 
seen at Guymon, Okla. on Nov. 14 added to the 
handful of records in the state (Mr. and Mrs. A. J. 
Hilty). Cedar Waxwings were widely distributed in 
eastern Colorado (DMT). This species was seen for 
the first time at Clayton on Feb. 19 (AJK, PS). 


Both G; 


vy and Loggerhead Shrikes revealed a wide 
distribut 


n in eastern Colorado (DMT). For ex- 


ample, the Gray Shrike was recorded on 11 of the 14 
Christmas Bird Counts taken in that area. The Log- 
gerhead was seen at Boulder on Dec. 31 (G. Alex- 
ander); in Jefferson County on Dec. 26 (CBC); 
and at Colorado Springs on Dec. 26 (AOS). 

Warblers, Blackbirds—A Black and White 
Warbler found dead at Fort Collins on Dec. 24 
was indeed unusual from the point of view of both 
the locality and season (J. R. Olive). A Nashville 
Warbler seen at Coleman, Tex. on Dec. 27 was de- 
cidedly north of its regular winter range (Mrs. M. V. 
Durham). The Pine Warbler was noted at Dallas 
on Feb. 9 (D. England, EW). This locality is 
approximately 100 miles west of the regular winter 
range. A male Yellow-headed Blackbird seen at Love- 
land on Jan. 14 was a surprising record at this season 
(JD). The Boat-tailed Grackle continued to show an 
increase at Dallas (EW). The Brown-headed Cow- 
bird apparently wintered in some numbers north of 
its usual range. This species was recorded at Man- 
hattan, Kans. on Dec. 24 (H. T. Gier, e¢ al.), at 
Lawrence on Dec. 26 (BSC) and at several localities 
in northeastern Oklahoma. 

Finches —The Evening Grosbeak invaded the 
Southern Plains in a spectacular manner. This species 
was reported in the following localities: Grand Island, 
Nebr. on Jan. 2 (V. E. Griffin) ; Halstead, Kans. on 
Dec. 28 (E. Ruth); Topeka, during part of the 
season (LBC); Lawrence (H. B. Tordoff); Spavinaw, 
Okla. on Jan. 2 (JLN); Rogers County, Okla. on 
Feb. 18 (Mrs. R. Kelting); Bartlesville, Okla. (T. 
Ebrey); Anadarko, Okla. on March 14 (Mrs. Mary 
Machen); Amarillo, Tex. from Nov. 13 to at least 
Feb. 10 (IDA); and Midland, Tex. during the 
Christmas Count period (Mr. and Mrs. H. Williams). 
Forty House Finches seen at Beatrice, Nebr. were 
several hundred miles east of their normal range 
(VA). The Red Crossbill was also found to be 
more widespread than normal. Records of unusual 
interest included Longmont, Colo. on Dec. 30 
(CNC); Colorado Springs on Dec. 26 (AOS); Lin- 
coln on Jan. 1 (CGP); Wichita on Dec. 26 (D. 
Kilby); Topeka throughout January (LBC); Hays, 
Kans. Dec. 27 (E. P. Martin); Oklahoma City 
throughout this period (E. Stanley) ; Norman, Okla. 
during most of the period (G. M. Sutton); and the 
Wichita Nat'l Wildlife Refuge on Dec. 31 (E. 
Greenwalt, L. Mehrhoff). A Common Redpoll was 
seen at Weldona, Colo. on Nov. 22 (H. Rollin). A 
Pine Siskin was seen on Jan. 2 at Denton, where this 
species is rare (KR). 

Sparrows.—The Eastern and Spotted Towhees were 
remarkably scarce at Stillwater (FMB) and at Com- 
merce (N. S. O'Neil). Numbers on Christmas Counts 
at other stations in Oklahoma also were low (FMB). 
A Green-tailed Towhee recorded at Lyons, Colo. on 
Dec. 26 was a surprising record at this season 
(HEK). Baird’s Sparrow was seen at Fort Collins on 
Dec. 26, a very surprising record (JD). Leconte’s 
Sparrow was recorded for the first time at Fort Gib- 
son Reservoir on Dec. 26 (JLN). The Vesper Sparrow 
seen at Tulsa on Dec. 26 (TAS) and the Lark Spar- 
row seen at Sait Plains on Jan. 1 represent localities 
north of the normal winter range of these species. 
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The recording of the Rufous-crowned Sparrow at 
Colorado Springs on Dec. 26 was most unusual (Mrs. 
H. J. Wagner). An Am. Tree Sparrow seen at Dallas 
on Feb. 28 was south of its normal winter range 
(EW). The Harris’s Sparrow at Boulder on Dec. 
31 was west of its normal range (GA). The White- 
throated Sparrow, which seldom winters in Colorado, 
was recorded at Boulder on Dec. 31 (GA) and at 
Loveland during the Christmas Count period (JD). 
The Fox Sparrow, which is seldom reported in east- 
ern Colorado in the winter, was seen at Morrison on 
Jan. 28 (P. Caswell, S. Morrison). A Swamp Spar- 
row was seen in Jefferson County on Dec. 26 
(CBC). This species seldom winters in that area— 
F. M. BAUMGARTNER, Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater, Okla. 


SOUTH TEXAS REGION.—The absence of severe, 
damaging cold spells may account for most observers 
terming the season a mild one; it may be more accu- 
rately described as 
“about normal.”’ 
Readings at 9 
weather _ stations 
showed average 
weekly temperatures 
below normal until 
around Christmas, 
BROWNSVILLE when a spell of un- 
LcO seasonably warm 
. weather set in. For 

the remainder of the 
season, alternating warm and cool spells were con- 
sistent with the usual varied weather pattern in this 
Region. Vegetation came out earlier than usual and 
was set back only slightly by freezing temperatures 
and frost on March 8. Some general rains in the first 
week of December, the third week of January, and 
the first half of February moistened an otherwise dry 
season. No general rains fell after mid-February, and 
local showers were confined mostly to the upper 
coast. Dry northers crossed the Region with monoton- 
ous frequency and, starting in the second half of 
February, were usually dust-laden. 

Weather conditions, past and present, had appar- 
ent effect on winter distribution and population den- 
sity of some species in some localities. South Texas 
is in the grip of a drought period which has con- 
tinued with little abatement for the past 5 years. 
The situation is critical in the western half of the 
Region, except for a strip along the coast. In many 
localities, grazing land no longer provides food or 
cover for birds, as grass brought on by infrequent 
rains is eaten down before it can make seed. Some 
native trees and shrubs are dying in the dry western 
counties. The extended drought caused shifting of 
some winter bird populations to areas where food and 
water were relatively ample. The late cold spell in 
the spring of 1955 (March 26-28), with freezing 
temperatures and high winds, caught many trees and 
shrubs in the blooming stage, with the result that 
fruit and berry crops which usually support winter 
birdlife were short or entirely lacking. This was 
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particularly true on the northern edge of the Region, 
How these factors affected various species will be 
presented in some detail under specifi headings 
Conditions were improved along the lower coast as 
a result of the heavy fall rains which, in addition to 
furnishing water, stimulated weed growth in time 
to make seeds for winter consumption. 

Grebes, Pelicans —The Horned Grebe was seen at 
Cove through December and January, the high count 
being 4 on Dec. 11 (A. K. McKay). A few occurred 
at Laguna Atascosa National Wildlife Refuge, where 
rare, in December (Luther C. Goldman). Clarence 
Cottam, director of the Rob and Bessie Welder Wild. 
life Foundation (near Sinton) reported seeing the 
Least Grebe there occasionally throughout January, 
A peak number of 500 Pied-billed Grebes were at 
Welder from about Nov. 1 to mid-January on 259 
acres of shallow marsh. McKay reported this species 
in above normal numbers at Cove. Both White Peli. 
cans and Brown Pelicans were above normal at Cove, 

Herons and Spoonbills—From Houston, Mrs. 
Norma C. Oates commented that the wintering popv- 
lation of Am. and Snowy Egrets, both considered 
abundant residents in that area, seemed less than 
last year. Snowy Egrets were especially scarce. The 
Reddish Egret is a rare winter resident on the upper 
Gulf coast. Steve G. Williams reported 2 at Galveston 
on Dec. 31, while 1 at Cove on March 18 was Mc. 
Kay’s second “‘spring”’ record. Williams reported dis- 
covery of the Cattle Egret at Galveston by John 
Hildebrant on March 25. It was identified on March 
26 by Dr. Charles E. Hall, and on March 31 by 
Lawrence Tabony and Williams. On March 21, Mrs. 
Conger N. Hagar reported that the Cattle Egret was 
still located on Mustang Island. An adult Green 
Heron was seen on the Colorado River in downtown 
Austin on Jan. 1, 2 and 15 (Ada Marie Webster, 
Fred S. Webster, Jr.). This species is rare in all 
parts of the Region in winter. Roseate Spoonbills are 
rated ‘casual winter visitors’ to the upper coast. 
McKay reported 16 at Cove on Dec. 26 and 1 on 
Jan. 29—his first January record. Carl Aiken and 
Vic Emanuel found 18 at Highland Bayou (near 
Galveston) on Jan. 15. 

Waterfowl—Conditions favorable for wintering 
waterfowl—including water and food  supplies— 
were poor on the upper coast, but good on the lower 
coast from about Corpus Christi southward. William 
S. Jennings of the Texas Game and Fish Commission 
stated that a shift in waterfowl populations from 
upper to lower coast has been observed for the past 
5 years. This trend may be due in part to increased 
cultivation of land, draining of standing water, and 
hunting pressure on the upper coast. This year, at 
least, water conditions were improved on the lower 
coast as a result of heavy hurricane rainfall in Sep- 
tember. Goldman reported excellent water storage on 
Laguna Atascosa Refuge. “The general wet condi- 
tions to the north of us, and especially in the King 
Ranch country adjoining the refuge, was especially 
attractive to waterfowl because of the numerous 
flooded potholes in that area.’ A 39 per cent increase 
in waterfowl numbers in the central flyway, as 4 
result of the 1955 nesting season, was not reflected 





it water) waterfowl counts by the Game 
and Fish mmission. Jennings reported the total 
waterfow! count (ducks, geese and coot) for January 
at 797,400, of which number 522,300 were ducks. 
This was an increase of 200,000+ over the November 
count, but was still down about 800,000 for all species 
from the October high. McKay reported Canada and 
White-fronted Geese below normal at Cove, on the 
upper coast, but Snow and Blue Geese on the in- 
crease. Mrs. Oates remarked that large flocks of 
Snow, Blue and White-fronted Geese wintered in the 
rice fields around Katy. A peak count of 14,860 
Canada Geese was made at Aransas National Wildlife 
Refuge the first week in January, and 3200 Snow 
Geese and 320 Blue Geese were counted the week of 
Dec. 11 to 17 (Julian A. Howard). At Rockport, 
farther down the middle coast, all geese and ducks 
were reported in more than usual numbers (CNH). 
At Beeville, about 50 miles inland from Rockport, 
Mrs. A. H. Geiselbrecht reported all geese scarce, 
probably due to drought. Geese occurred sparingly 
and intermittently at Welder (CC). A Fulvous Tree- 
duck was seen at Cove on Dec. 23 and 25, a first 
record for the month (AKM). McKay commented 
that Mallards, Gadwalls, Am. Widgeon, Pintails, 
Green-winged Teal and Lesser Scaup were much 


in coastal | 


below normal in the Cove area, “far less than last | 


season which had been much below the least ever 
before.’ On the other hand, Canvas-backs had the 
second best year in McKay’s many years of record- 
keeping, while Am. Golden-eyes and Red-breasted 
Mergansers were present in more than usual num- 
bers. According to Jennings, Mallards have decreased 


in numbers on the upper coast since 1950. A 50 per 
cent decrease in wintering Mallards since 1954 was 
attributed to mild weather, and was reflected in a 


correspondingly large population increase in the 
Texas Panhandle. The peak Mallard count on 
Aransas Refuge was 1765 on Jan. 1 to 7 (JAH). A 
male Wood Duck at Laguna Atascosa on Dec. 6 was 
a first record for that refuge (LCG). It is considered 
an extremely rare migrant in the Rio Grande Delta. 
Goldman stated that the Cayo Atascoso Impoundment 
was little used this year by the great concentrations 
of Redheads that were so spectacular there the last 3 
years, and suggested that rather mild weather with 
good fresh-water conditions elsewhere might have 
been responsible. Almost 700,000 Redheads were 
included on the October coastal count of the Texas 
Game and Fish Commission. In January only about 
200,000 were counted. Where the bulk of the popu- 
lation went is not now known, Jennings stated, but 
they were not found in the central flyway in this 
country or in Mexico. 

Hawks, Eagles—Edgar B. Kincaid, Jr., traveling 
between Brownsville, Tex., and San Fernando, 
Tamps., on Dec. 24, found many Harris’s Hawks in 
mesquite brush country. He remarked that they 
seemed more numerous in Mexico than on the Texas 
side of the border in comparable habitat. The Mexi- 
can Black Hawk, of rare occurrence in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley, was reported at Santa Ana Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge on March 29 (Bennett Keenan, 
Henry 1 Wiggin), and at Laguna Atascosa on Dec. 


31 (Daniel Berger, Helmut Mueller). Dr. Cottam 
reported 2 or 3 Bald Eagles on the Welder refuge 
most of the winter. As many as 6 of this species 
were seen by a number of observers within a 60- 
mile radius of Houston as late as Feb. 19 (NCO). 
One was observed at Cove on 4 dates between Dec. 11 
and March 24 (AKM). The Marsh Hawk was the 
most abundant wintering hawk at Welder—about 25 
individuals (CC). McKay reported a peak count of 
42 at Cove on Dec. 23. The rare Prairie Falcon was 
found at Welder on Dec. 8 (CC), and in the Rock- 
port area on Jan. 1 (CNH). 

Whooping Crane —One of the 28 Whooping 
Cranes which returned to Aransas Refuge last fall 
was missing when the Jan. 24 count flight was made 
by refuge personnel, and it had not been located by 
the end of the winter season. The remaining 27 were 
all accounted for as of March 20, according to 
Howard. “March 30th refuge count indicated 1 bird, 
at least, had started northward. Poor flying conditions 
prohibited an aerial count until April 6 when only 
19 whoopers were located. Missed, and presumably 
started north, were: a twin-young family, a single 
young family and the single. On April 8 the twin 
family, which had been observed by thousands of 
refuge visitors near the Mustang Lake observation 
tower, was seen as it left for the northern route.” 
Charles W. Hamilton reported that around Thanks- 
giving 2 adult and 1 juvenal Whooping Cranes 
turned up on Mustang Island (about 30 miles down 
the coast from Aransas refuge headquarters), where 
they were found as late as March 23. An oil field 
worker told Hamilton that he had seen them within 
50 feet of the highway from Port Aransas to Corpus 
Christi. These birds were included in the Rockport 
Christmas Count on Jan. 1, when they were found 
in a pasture near Port Aransas. 

Rails, Coot—A Sora was found at Cove on Jan. 
22 (Noel Perley, et al.). McKay had no previous 
January record for this species. The very rare Black 
Rail was present at Welder on Feb. 23 (C. S. Rob- 
bins). McKay reported Am. Coots “‘never so scarce”’ 
at Cove, while Dr. Cottam found them abundant at 
Welder until mid-February. 

Shorebirds —Goldman reported that water left on 
Laguna Atascosa Refuge following the rainstorms of 
September and October made large areas for mi- 
grating and wintering shorebird and wading bird use. 
“Large flocks of Long-billed Curlews, Black-bellied 
Plover and yellow-legs, with moderate-sized flocks 
of Willets and Black-necked Stilts, were noticed com- 
ing into and using the flooded pastures of cord-grass 
and the Salicornia flats. No doubt the numerous land 
crabs were one of the important attractions to these 
flats for the shorebirds. When the shallow-water flats 
of Laguna Madre are bared by winds, they become 
over-run by myriads of shorebirds. This was the con- 
dition during the last day of December when 20,788 
Willets alone were estimated feeding and moving on 
the flats between Horse Island and the Gunnery 
Range.” The conditions that Goldman describes are 
assumed to have existed to some degree over a large 
portion of the lower coast. Generally, the picture on 
the upper coast was less bright, Armand Yramategui 
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remarked that only one-third to one-fifth the usual 
number of shorebirds were to be found on the Gal- 
veston-Velasco beaches during the winter. The Ringed 
Plover wintered in unusual numbers at Cove, being 
recorded in every month (AKM). The first winter 
observation of the Am. Golden Plover at Laguna 
Atascosa was a single bird on Dec. 6. Wilson's 
Snipe were uncommon at Cove, as for several years 
past (AKM). Dr. Cottam reported 100 or more 
present at Welder between Nov. 1 and mid-March. 
McKay reported a good year for Willets at Cove. 
His rarity for 1955 was a Red Knot at Cove on Dec. 
23; his only other record for the species was on Sept. 
18, 1937. On Dec. 4, a Red Knot was seen and 
carefully studied on the Velasco beach (AY). The 
appearance of a dowitcher at Austin on Feb. 12 
was an unusual record for winter. The Am. Avocet 
is unusual in winter on the upper coast. McKay 
remarked that it was an unusual winter for this 
species at Cove—he had never seen so many at 
any time of year except last fall. Yramategui reported 
3 Black-necked Stilts at Lake Surprise on Feb. 4, the 
first February record for the Houston area. These 
birds were said to have been seen in the area during 
December and January. 

Goatsuckers, Hummingbirds.—A bird believed to 
be a Poor-will was seen at Alice on Dec. 31, and 
one was heard on Jan. 29 (Richard O. Albert). The 
Pauraque wintered at Welder, 2 or 3 individuals 


being present (CC). Albert heard one at Alice on Jan. 
29. Williams reported a Ruby-throated Hummingbird 
in Houston on Dec. 30. A female Rufous Humming- 
bird was present in the yard of Mrs. J. H. Tabony 


in Houston for 3 weeks in December, and the first 
few days of January. 

Woodpeckers —On March 19, a bird believed to be 
a Lewis’s Woodpecker was seen briefly in the Mar- 
shall Ford area on Lake Travis, about 10 miles west 
of Austin (Mrs. Worth Cottingham, Jr., AMW, Mrs. 
Fred S. Webster, Sr., FSW). At the same location, 
on March 24, a bird of this species was seen several 
times, perched and in flight, and all field marks 
noted to the complete satisfaction of the observers 
(Philip Campbell III, FSW). Contact with residents 
in the area indicated that this bird may have been 
present for several weeks. The Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker was present in fair numbers at Welder (CC), 
and on the increase at Cove after several years of 
scarcity (AKM). Most of them had left the Region 
by March, although one was seen at Houston on 
March 27 (GSW), and at Santa Ana Refuge on 
March 29 (BK, HTW). McKay observed 2 or more 
Hairy Woodpeckers at Cove on Feb. 12. 

Flycatchers, Ravens and Crows.—The Eastern King- 
bird was seen twice near Houston in January, one in 
the Sheldon area on Jan. 2 (Jimmy Murray) and one 
in the San Jacinto area on Jan. 22 (Henry Aldrich). 
From Houston, Mrs. Oates commented that wintering 
Vermilion Flycatchers seem to be increasing each year. 
Six were seen in the general area of Houston during 
the period. McKay reported 7 or more wintering at 
Cove. They were reported “common” at Welder, 
where 11 were seen on Jan. 2 (CC). An observation 
of the Western Kingbird at Cove on Dec. 28 con- 
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stituted a first winter record (AKM). Kincaid found 
the White-necked Raven common “around and over" 
Brownsville on Dec. 24. He stated that it js not 
unusual to see this species at Brownsville, whereas 
it is usually not present elsewhere in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley. Joe M. Heiser, Jr., reporting on cop. 
ditions at the Little Thicket Sanctuary near Evergreen, 
made the following comments: “Because the hard 
freeze in late March last year hit when many trees 
and shrubs were in blossom, the wild fruit crop was 
almost completely destroyed. There were very few 
holly, yaupon and haw fruits and no_greenbrier 
(Smilax sp.) berries at all. As a result, we had no 
record of the Fish Crow at the sanctuary for the first 
time in 6 years. Fish Crows are very fond of the 
greenbrier fruits, and the species has been recorded 
regularly every fall, winter and early spring prior 
to this instance.” 

Nuthatches through Thrashers.—The Red-breasted 
Nuthatch was seen at Welder on Jan. 14 and March 
10 (CC), the only reported occurrences west of Hous. 
ton this season. A Brown Creeper seen in Beeville 
on Feb. 12 was Mrs. Geiselbrecht’s first Bee County 
record. House Wrens were uncommon at Cove, but 
less so than for several years. McKay stated that this 
species was common in winter in the 1930's. The first 
Winter Wren reached Cove on Dec. 26, and 2 were 
present from Jan. 1 to 8 (AKM). The species was 
noted from Dec. 11 through Jan. 12 at one location 
in Austin (FSW). The rarity of the season at Rock. 
port was a pair of Cactus Wrens. Mrs. Hagar te- 
ported them singing on Feb. 13. The Rock Wren 
was a surprising find at Laguna Atascosa Refuge. It 
was first observed on Nov. 3 and remained in the 
same location through the winter (LCG). A Catbird 
was seen at Cove on Dec. 11 and Jan. 1 (AKM). 
Brown Thrashers were reported most numerous since 
World War II at Houston (SGW). They wintered 
in small numbers at Welder (CC), but none was 
reported in Austin after Dec. 19 (FSW). 

Thrushes—Am. Robins reached coastal points in 
large numbers in December. McKay reported more 
than usual numbers at Cove, with a peak of about 
2200 on Dec. 10. Thousands of robins were present 
in Rockport during the month and well into January 
(CNH). Peak numbers were at Beeville in early 
December, although they were plentiful in town 
during January as they fed on chinaberries (AHG). 
At Welder, peak numbers occurred in December and 
early January, and the birds began to leave early in 
February (CC). Robins were at Alice in unprece- 
dented numbers between Dec. 20 and Feb. 1 (ROA). 
A decrease in wintering birds, compared with recent 
years, was noted at Austin (EBK, FSW) and San 
Antonio (Mrs. Frank Bluemel, Sr.), possibly due 
to the extreme drought. Robins were much more 
numerous than usual in Houston (SGW). The fist ° 
large concentration in that area was reported by 
Charlotte Reindl near the Lynchburg Ferry on Dec. 
14. However, the heaviest concentration appeared on 
Feb. 4, when A. S. Manis estimated 40,000 birds 
crowding around camphor trees back of his home. 
Mrs. Oates wrote, “Recent rains left the ground 
soggy and for the first week in February robins were 





seen ever) ere—they were standing in school yards, 
parks and lawns; outside the city they were feed- 
ing in pastures and fields.” Heiser suggested that the 
large flocks of robins in Houston residential areas 
were seeking the fruits of cultivated plants in place 
of the wild fruits missing from their usual haunts. 
Mountain Bluebirds were seldom encountered in the 
hills directly west of Austin, possibly due to the 
drought and over-grazing. A flock of 7 birds was seen 
on the Travis-Bastrop county line, east of Austin, 
on Dec. 30 (FSW). Frances J. Gillotti reported that 
the wintering flock at Friday Mountain Camp (Hays 
County) was reduced 50 per cent from last year’s 
top count of 100+, whereas Eastern Bluebirds were 
plentiful. 

Kinglets, Pipits, Waxwings—It was an unusually 
poor year for Ruby-crowned Kinglets at Cove 
(AKM), and the population seemed somewhat below 
normal at Austin (FSW). Two Sprague’s Pipits were 
found in Austin, where they are considered rare, on 
March 4 (EBK). The species was observed repeatedly 
at Welder from Nov. 11 to March 25 (CC). Greatest 
concentrations of Cedar Waxwings were reported 
from Austin, where some observers were trying to 
remember when—if ever—they had been seen in 
such numbers. A count of 2000+, made from one 
street intersection near the State Capitol Building 
on Feb. 15, probably indicates the date of peak abund- 
ance, although they were present in considerable num- 
bers from at least Feb. 12 to 17 (FSW). 

Vireos, Warblers —A few White-eyed Vireos win- 
tered at Welder (CC). It was a poor year for the 
Solitary Vireo, an uncommon winter resident, at 
Cove. McKay counted a total of 8 between Dec. 11 
and March 17. One was seen at College Station, on 
the northern edge of the Region, on Jan. 14 (Keith 
L. Dixon). The Myrtle Warbler, most common win- 
ter warbler in the Region, occurred in larger numbers 
than usual at College Station (KLD), at San Antonio 
(FB), and at Beeville (AHG) during January and 
February. Large concentrations were noted at Kemah 
on Jan. 15 (CA, VE), and south of Houston on 
Feb. 5 (NCO, Leota Stilwell). McKay reported a 
very poor year at Cove, where they were scarce even 
in migration. Peak numbers occurred at Welder in 
mid-January, when several thousand were noted 
(CC). Audubon’s Warbler was reported in numbers 
at Rockport on Feb. 13 (CNH), and an occasional 
bird was seen at Beeville (AHG) and at Welder 
(CC) during the winter. A single observation was 
made in the Austin area, on March 24 (PC, FSW). 
A single Black-throated Gray Warbler was seen at 
Beeville on Feb. 21 (AHG), and it was reported at 
Welder on Feb. 21 and March 12 (CC). A number 
of warblers which normally winter south of the 
Region were observed on Christmas Counts and will 
not be repeated here. A few additional rare or unusual 
observations follow: Black and White Warbler at 
Austin on Dec. 11 and Feb. 11 (FSW), wintered 
at Welder where 3 were counted on Jan. 2 (CC); 
Nashville Warbler apparently wintered at Welder, 
seen between Dec. 11 and Jan. 2 (CC); Magnolia 
Warbler at Welder on Feb. 14 (CC); Yellow- 
throated Warbler at Bastrop State Park on Jan. 8 


(FJG, EBK, FSW); Prairie Warbler found dead 
in grill of car in Beaumont area on Jan. 29 (J. C. 
Arvin); Oven-bird at Welder on Dec. 6 (CC); Ken- 
tucky Warbler in Beaumont area on Jan. 29 (JCA); 
Yellow-breasted Chat at Cove on Dec. 26 (AKM); 
Black-capped Warbler at Austin on Dec. 26 (FSW), 
and on the San Bernard River on Feb. 18 (NCO, 
et al.). 

Orioles through Grosbeaks —An adult male Balti- 
more Oriole was reported in Beaumont on Jan. 22 
(JCA). For the third winter, at least, a Bullock’s 
Oriole remained at Beeville (Mrs. A. C. Andrews, 
AHG). The virtual absence at College Station of 
“blackbirds,” particularly Purple Grackles and in- 
cluding Red-winged Blackbirds and Brown-headed 
Cowbirds, made a strong contrast to last season. Dr. 
Dixon attributed this scarcity to failure of the acorn 
crop. Mrs. Bruce Reid reported a Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak wintering at Silsbee. A female Black-headed 
Grosbeak, an accidental winter visitor in the Region, 
was found in the Angleton—Lake Jackson area on Feb. 
19 (Mrs. Edna Miner, NP). Evening Grosbeaks 
were found in the Marshall Ford area on Lake Travis 
on March 18 by Mrs. Cottingham and Mrs. Arnold B. 
Staubach. The birds, about 15 in number, were appar- 
ently feeding in a cedar tree and permitted close 
approach. A pair of these birds was closely observed 
in the same spot on March 24 by Campbell and 
Webster. 

Finches.—It was definitely a Purple Finch year on 
the northern edge of the Region. The species first 
appeared at Austin on Oct. 23, when a single bird 
was found (FSW). One was reported at Welder on 
Nov. 11 (CC); this is the southernmost record of 
the season. They were seen at Palmetto State Park 
(about 45 miles south of Austin) on Nov. 19 and 
Dec. 31, and at Lockhart State Park (about 30 miles 
south of Austin) on Dec. 25 (AMW, FSW). A small 
flock, numbering up to a dozen birds, was seen on 
several occasions in Zilker Park in Austin between 
Nov. 20 and Jan. 2, where they were feeding on seeds 
of the giant ragweed. Budding American Elms proved 
attractive to the species later in the season, between 
Feb. 12 and March 6, with a high count of 20+ 
on Feb. 28. Houston, where the Purple Finch is rated 
an uncommon winter resident, wintered an unusually 
large number (GSW). Flocks of 40 to 50 were often 
reported in the residential sections and rural wooded 
areas (NCO). They were first seen there on Dec. 11 
(Mabel Kaiser). Period of peak abundance appeared 
to be from Jan. 21 through most of February. Chinese 
tallow trees and sycamore trees provided favorite items 
of diet. The species arrived at Cove on Dec. 10 and 
were last seen on Jan. 22. Mrs. Bluemel noted an 
increase at San Antonio, where it was seen between 
Dec. 24 and Feb. 25. They were seen at Little Thicket 
Sanctuary on Jan. 1 (Luta Buchanan, JMH), and 
Dr. Dixon reported one at College Station on March 
5 and 8. A House Finch was seen at Welder on 
March 24 (CC); it is not to be expected on the 
coastal plains. The Am. Goldfinch was very common 
all winter in Houston (SGW), and fairly common 
at Cove, although McKay called it the worst season 
ever. 
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Sparrows.—A Green-tailed Towhee was seen re- 
peatedly at Welder until March 11 (CC). A flock 
of Lark Buntings, numbering up to 20, spent the 
winter in a brushy pasture east of Austin, being seen 
from Nov. 13 to March 4 (FSW). White-crowned 
Sparrows were notably abundant in the brush country 
east of Austin and many were still present as the 
period ended. Mrs. Bluemel reported the species in 
increased numbers at San Antonio, and more than 
usual were at Cove (AKM). Dr. Dixon comments 
that there seemed to be considerably fewer White- 
throated Sparrows at College Station than in preced- 
ing years. Lincoln's Sparrows were abundant at Wel- 
der (CC), but Lincoln's and Swamp Sparrows were 
far below normal at Cove (AKM).—Frep S. WeEps- 
STER, JR., 4926 Strass Dr., Austin 3, Tex. 


PALOUSE-NORTHERN ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
REGION.—The past winter was the most prolonged 


of any for many years. Snow and cold arrived early 














in November and lasted well into March. Missoula 
and Libby, Mont. recorded subzero temperatures for 
all five winter months. Snow cover was continuous 
until about mid-March. The lowest temperature was 
at Bozeman, Mont.: -37° on Feb. 16. Walker re- 
ported milder conditions after Jan. 1 at Great Falls, 
Mont., however. The long, rather severe winter 
appeared to be responsible for a marked decrease in 
numbers of many wintering birds, mostly among the 
ground and water feeders. Geese and most ducks were 
scarcer, as were Killdeer and probably Wilson's Snipe. 
Am. Robins and many fringillids were less common. 
On the other hand, some winter visitors, notably 
Pygmy Owls, Gyrfalcon (see fall migration report), 
Common Redpolls and Bohemian Waxwings appeared 
in larger numbers than normal. 

Unless noted otherwise, observations for Lewiston 
and Moscow, Idaho and Pullman, Wash. are by 
Jared Verner; for Spokane, Wash., the Spokane Bird 
Club, courtesy of Stephen O. Stanley; for Bozeman, 
Mont., Clifford V. Davis; for Great Falls, Mont., 
John Person, Gorham Swanberg and Thomas Walker; 
for Missoula, Mont., Ralph L. Hand, and for Libby, 
Mont., the editor. 

Grebes, Herons ——A few Horned Grebes wintered 
on the Snake and Clearwater Rivers near Lewiston, 
Idaho and a few Pied-billed stayed in the Spokane 
area. Great Blue Herons wintered in small numbers 
as usual. One wintered at Libby, which is not usual 
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(Ed Dutton, Jr., TR). An Am. Bittern Was noted 
on Dec. 27 at Lewiston—Verner's first winter record 
in his area. 

W aterfowl—Wintering Canada Geese were much 
less common, probably due to the sever weather 
However, Verner counted 278 along the Snake River 
near Wawawai, Wash. Jan. 15. Mallards wintered 
commonly except at Missoula and Libby. Gadwalls. 
Am. Widgeon and Pintails wintered in smaller pum. 
bers than last year. Wintering Green-winged Teal 
appeared very scarce and no Wood Ducks were seen 
after November. But few Redheads, Ring-necked 
Ducks, Canvas-backs and Lesser Scaups were noted 
during the winter. Am. Golden-eyes were present in 
increased numbers at Great Falls but seemed about 
as usual elsewhere. A few Barrow’s were reported. A 
few Buffle-heads wintered. A male and a female Old. 
squaw were on the Missour: River at Great Falls 
during late December and January. Hooded and Am 
Mergansers wintered as usual, but a pair of Red. 
breasted, rare in the Region, was observed near 
Spokane in January and February (SOS, W. Hall). 

Hawks.—Hawks appeared in about the usual num. 
bers. Rough-legged Hawks were widely reported, par. 
ticularly from east of the Continental Divide in Mon. 
tana, but the Ferruginous was noted only as single 
birds on Christmas Counts at Great Falls and Rex. 
burg, Idaho. Few Golden Eagles were noted as usual 
but the Bald Eagle seemed more common around 
Great Falls. Marsh Hawks were present as usual in 
the Moscow area. One seen on Feb. 18 near Great 
Falls may have wintered. The only Osprey record was 
on Spokane’s Christmas Count. A female Gyrfalcon 
was found dead in Great Falls, Jan. 10, by Mrs. 
N. H. Brown and sent to the collection at Montana 
State College (CVD). A few Prairie Falcons wintered 
around Great Falls. 

Gallinaceous Birds —Thirty Sage Hens were noted 
west of Harrington, Wash., Jan. 3 (SOS). European 
Partridge, California Quail and Ring-necked Pheas- 
ant were reported about as usual, the quail only from 
the Lewiston area (450 on Dec. 27). 

Coot, Shorebirds, Gulls —Am. Coot were te 
ported wintering at Great Falls, Spokane and Lewis- 
ton. No observations were available for Flathead Lake 
in western Montana. Killdeer wintered at Lewiston 
and Libby, but in decreased numbers. Wilson's Snipe 
numbers appeared to be down also. The usual gulls 
for the Region were not reported, except for the 
Herring, which was present in unusual numbers at 
Spokane (15 or 20 birds). A single bird was noted 
at Great Falls in early January. The first record of the 
Glaucous-winged Gull at Spokane was of 3 birds 
on Feb. 5 (WH). They were seen, Feb. 12 (SOS). 

Doves, Kingfishers, Owls —Mourning Doves were 
in usual numbers at Lewiston. Seven were as far 
north as Potlatch, Idaho, Feb. 7 (JV). All reporters 
from west of the Continental Divide report the Pygmy 
Owl as commoner than usual. Verner reports seeing 
3 on the same day. At Libby, this species arrived at 
the very early date of Nov. 14, apparently driven from 
the mountains by the wintry weather. Sh yrt-eared 
Owls were noted in the Moscow area and one at Mis- 
soula, Feb. 29, may have wintered. The rive Hawk 





Jan. 6, near Missoula. A few Belted 
ntered west of the Continental Divide 
West Gallatin River in the Bozeman 
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o endi icrs.—Red-shafted Flickers appeared to be 
rmal numbers. Unusual were the records 
of a Yellow-shafted wintering at Great Falls and 
one at Missoula, Feb. 20. Other woodpeckers appeared 
t) be as usual, except for the remarkable occurrence 
of a Lewis’s at Missoula, from Jan. 25 to March 17. 

Lurks, Jays, Chickadees, Nuthatches—Horned 
Larks were abundant east of the divide in Montana 
and in eastern Washington. Verner estimated at least 
2000 on Feb. 4 between Colfax and Turnbull Refuge, 
Wash. Steller’s Jay was a regular feeding station 
visitor in Bozeman. Am. Magpies appeared to be more 
common around Bozeman, where farmers are starting 
a poison bait drive against them. An extermination 
campaign at Great Falls resulted in the killing of 
4159 of the birds there in 1955 (Cascade Co. Wildlife 
Club, fide TW). Common Ravens were reported from 
Bozeman and Libby. No Am. Crows stayed at Spo- 
kane this winter but 25 or 30 wintered at the Boze- 
man city dump and 1 near Pullman, Wash. Clark's 
Nutcracker appeared more commonly, visiting feeding 
stations regularly at Bozeman and Spokane and ap- 
pearing occasionally at Missoula and Libby. Black- 
capped Chickadees appeared as usual and Mountain 
Chickadees appeared commonly at Bozeman, Libby, 
Moscow, Pullman and Spokane. Nuthatches seemed 
to be present in usual numbers, with the Pygmy 
abundant at Spokane. 

Creepers, Dippers, Wrens.—Brown Creepers ap- 
peared sparingly. A flock of 10 was noted first in 
Great Falls, Jan. 3 (Gorham Swanberg). Moscow had 
4 on Dec. 26. Single birds were noted at wide inter- 
vals in Libby. Am. Dippers wintered in usual numbers 
throughout most of the Region. Washington had a 
monopoly on wrens. Spokane recorded 2 Winter 
Wrens on the Christmas Count. Verner reported the 
Cafion Wren and the Rock Wren along the Snake 
River at Wawawai, Wash. 

Thrushes, Kinglets—Am. Robins were much less 
common than last year. Spokane reported a large 
influx in mid-December and January. They were 
scarcer than usual at Libby, Missoula, Moscow and 
Pullman. More wintering birds were noted at Great 
Falls than last year, however. A flock of 25 staying 
in the junipers along the Missouri River was the 
largest noted. Varied Thrushes wintered more com- 
monly in Spokane but showed a great decrease at 
Lewiston and Moscow, with only 2 records all winter. 
A few Townsend’s Solitaires were noted by most 
reporters, the normal situation. Golden-crowned King- 
lets were reported sparingly, in contrast to the usual 
situation. Spokane found only 7 on the Christmas 
Count, in comparison with 124 last year! Only Verner 


considered them to be present in usual numbers, in 
his area 


present in i 


Waxwings, Shrikes, Starlings —The Bohemian 


Waxwing invasion was again the most spectacular 
Winter event of the bird world in the Region, and 
probably exceeded the excellent flight of last winter. 


From the observations available, it appears that the 


flocks follow down the main ranges of the Rocky 
Mountains from Canada and then spread out east 
and west as food supplies dwindle. To support this 
theory is the fact that the first record of the species 
was again at Libby, Mont. where 1 bird appeared, 
Oct. 3. Of more significance was a mixed flock of 
about 250 Bohemian and Cedar Waxwings there on 
Nov. 3. Bohemian numbers there increased to a peak 
of around 1800 by mid-November. A similar picture 
appeared in Missoula, with at least 1000 Bohemians 
in late November. Numbers dwindled at Libby and 
Missoula during December; only 33 could be found 
on Libby's Christmas Count! However, Spokane noted 
large flocks in mid-December with the peak in Janu- 
ary. Moscow had some 2000 on Dec. 26. Bozeman 
reported scattered flocks from late December on. At 
Great Falls, far out on the plains, the birds did not 
arrive in large numbers until Feb. 13 (1200 birds), 
although a few appeared in December. More thorough 
study of this bird’s migration should prove most 
rewarding. Cedar Waxwings apparently wintered only 
at Missoula, where Hand noted 15 or 20 birds. Else- 
where they had left by early December or sooner. 
A few Gray Shrikes were noted as usual. Verner con- 
sidered them fairly common in the Moscow area. One 
was seen to catch a Song Sparrow in Libby in late 
December. Common Starlings were noted as common 
to abundant at every station reporting; no wintering 
birds were noted at Libby or Missoula, however. 

House Sparrows, Blackbirds —Davis noted the 
House Sparrow to be absent from the Bozeman city 
area, with huge flocks at the city dump instead. The 
birds were seemingly scarce in Libby. The continuous 
snow cover and the presence of Pygmy Owls may 
have been the important factors. A Pygmy Owl 
was reported to have caught one of the birds. A few 
Western Meadowlarks wintered at Bozeman, Mis- 
soula, and Pullman, and possibly at Spokane. They 
were in normal numbers at Lewiston, where they 
winter commonly. Red-winged Blackbirds were noted 
wintering only at Lewiston, as they usually do; on 
Dec. 27, 250 were estimated. On the same day 30 
Brewer's Blackbirds were counted there. A male 
lingered near Moscow on Dec. 29. The second Idaho 
record of a Purple Grackle was that of an adult 
male collected at Lewiston, Dec. 27, and verified by 
the U. S. National Museum. 

Northern Finches.—Evening Grosbeaks were fairly 
common in the Region, appearing at each reporting 
locality. Spokane had the highest Christmas Count 
(297) in recent years. A few Cassin's Finches win- 
tered at Spokane, in marked contrast to the large num- 
bers of last year. A flock of about 150 rosy finches 
wintered along the Missouri near Great Falls. Both 
Gray-crowned and Hepburn’s were noted. The Gray- 
crowned were common near the Continental Divide 
between Monida and Lima, Mont., Nov 16 (Hand). 
Pine Grosbeaks appeared in western Montana from 
Libby and Fortine in the northwest to Bozeman in 
the south. The Common Redpoll was observed 
throughout the Region. Reporters in eastern Washing- 
ton described them as unusually abundant. A few Pine 
Siskins wintered around Spokane, the only place 
reporting them, in contrast to last year. Wintering 
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Am. Goldfinches appeared scarce, except in the Mos- 
cow-Pullman area, where numbers were as_ usual. 
Red Crossbills were either scarce or absent during 
the winter period. No White-winged Crossbills were 
noted. 

Sparrows.—Oregon Juncos. were present in 
markedly smaller numbers than last year in most 
instances. The persistent snow cover probably was 
important. Two birds remained to feed at a banding 
station in Libby, where snow was 2 to 3 feet deep 
much of the winter. Two also appeared at Great 
Falls, where juncos generally do not winter. A few 
Slate-colored Juncos wintered in Spokane again. Am. 
Tree Sparrows wintered in smaller numbers than last 
year at Great Falls and were not noted at Missoula. 
Several other localities reported from 1 to 31 on the 
Christmas Count. Only a few White-crowned Spar- 
rows were noted wintering, these at Lewiston and 
Wawawai on the Snake River, where they were very 
common last winter. One noted on the Rexburg, 
Idaho, Christmas Count may have wintered. Song 
Sparrows seemed to have wintered in usual numbers. 
Only a few Snow Buntings were observed: 10 at For- 
tine (W. Weydemeyer), Dec. 27; about 15 near 
Plaza, Spokane Co., Wash. Feb. 4, and about 10 at 
Big Arm on Flathead Lake, March 11 (Bill Cole). 

Corrigendum.—tIn Vol. 9, p. 273, 9 lines from 
bottom, read ‘‘where they appeared (Pine Siskins) 
in flocks of 100 or more, ” not “1100 or more.” — 
THOMAS ROGERS, 1306 Dakota Ave., Libby, Mont. 


GREAT BASIN, CENTRAL ROCKY MOUN- 
TAIN REGION.—It is with the greatest pleasure 
that the editor can add a report from one of the 

















greatest waterfowl paradises in America, the great 
Klamath Basin. There are two refuges there beside 
each other, Lower Klamath and Tulelake just over 
the state line in California. However, the fields to the 
north in which the birds often feed are in Oregon. 
Tom Horne is the manager at Tulelake and Leroy 
Giles the biologist. 

In general the weather is local in this Region, but 
it appears that there were heavy snows particularly 
in the mountains in northern Utah, Idaho, and eastern 
Oregon. Tulelake which is the terminal sump of 
the Lost River had floods. Over the rest of the area 
the winter was mild and dry. 

In this Region the seasons are all mixed up. While 
this is officially the winter report, for many species 
we are reporting their spring migration and for at 
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least one the nesting season, the Canada Goose. 

At Bear River Marshes at the upper end of the 
Great Salt Lake, Vanez Wilson reports the spring 
migration was late and not up to last year. The 
peak at Bear River was on March 22. At Klamath 
the story is the same. Spring migration began abou; 
Feb. 20, and reached a peak on March 7 when about 
120,000 geese were counted, primarily Snow and 
White-fronts. 

Swans.—The Whistling Swan winters in great 
numbers in the Great Basin. The peak in the Klamath 
Basin was 12,000 on March 13, while at Bear River 
the maximum was 5450 on Dec. 8. By the end of 
March most of the swans have gone north. Ogden Bay 
Refuge, just down the Lake from Bear River, te. 
ported an unusually high winter population of 4509 
Whistling Swans (Nelson). 

Geese.—At Tulelake they are trapping, dyeing, and 
banding geese. In March 162 Snow Geese were 
trapped and 2 Ross's Geese. The Snows are dyed 
pink and the Ross's yellow. On the same program last 
year the Snow Geese were seen in Alberta, along 
the Mackenzie River, near the Arctic Coast, and on 
Banks Island. The Ross's Geese were seen in June 
near Great Slave Lake. Two Ross’s Geese were seen 
at Farmington Bay on Great Salt Lake near the city 
on Feb. 20 (Shaffer). About 12,000 Snow Geese were 
reported at Mud Lake in Eastern Idaho in the third 
week of March (Hunter). 

Ducks.—Ducks were down in numbers at Klamath 
during the winter and early spring migration. An 
exception was the Lesser Scaup which on March 20 
was estimated at 22,000, the highest number in recent 
years. At Bear River the Pintail remains the most 
common duck but the high was only 98,000 and that 
was on March 22. About 135,000 Mallards were 
reported from Deer Flat Refuge in southwestern 
Idaho, Dec. 26 (Mrs. Shaw). The new wildlife 
refuge at Monte Vista in southern Colorado is making 
good progress. Charles Bryant, the manager, says there 
was a 100 per cent increase in the waterfowl popula- 
tion this winter. The most common duck was the 
Mallard with a low of 4000 in the last week of 
January. The average, however, was about 10,000. 

Hawks.—Eagles were present in numbers at Bear 
River during the winter. The highest count was 16 
Golden Eagles on March 28 while the high was 42, 
for Bald Eagles on Feb. 28. The corresponding high 
figures for Klamath were 15 Golden Eagles and 65 
Bald Eagles. A maximum of 22 Golden Eagles was 
reported from Monte Vista Refuge in southern Col- 
orado in mid-January along with 6 Bald Eagles (Brv- 
ant). Jepson believes several pairs of Golden Eagles 
nest in Zion National Park. The Golden Eagle seems 
to migrate north in this country in March but 1s 
present in numbers all winter, while the Bald Eagle 
winters and goes north earlier. This pattern is true 
for this whole Region. The Bald Eagle got down into 
Utah in unusual numbers this winter. Lockerbie had 
a dozen scattered about central Utah. During the 
winter months the Marsh Hawk is the most common 
hawk at Klamath with a high of 76 and the Rough- 
leg next with 30. Bear River has about the same 
but fewer birds. 
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Shoreb: By March 28 there were 2580 Am. 
Avocets at Beat River. 

Ouls.—Fitteen Short-eared Owls were wintering 
at Lower Klamath on Jan. 31. 

Nutcracker’ —Clark’s Nutcrackers were driven into 
the valleys by heavy snows in the mountains at Rex- 
burg in eastern Idaho (Hunter), and at Logan in 
northeastern Utah (Stanford). Dr. Stanford says this 
is the second time this has happened in 25 years. In 
Logan the nutcrackers caused much excitement by 
their numbers, food hunting, and snatching activities. 
Nutcrackers came down to lower altitudes than usual 
in the Denver area but it is not clear that heavy 
snows were the cause there. (Thatcher). 

Waxwings—Bohemian Waxwing records are of 
interest. There were almost none at Rexburg (Hunter) 
in eastern Idaho where they often occur in flocks of 
1000 in the winter. There were very few at Salt Lake 
(Lockerbie). There were no reports from Colorado 
of the birds. However, there were many at Sheridan 
in northern Wyoming (Waltman) and the usual 
numbers in flocks of several hundred at Casper in 
central Wyoming (OKS). 

Starlings —Common Starlings continue to increase. 
There were 5000 in a flock at Salt Lake City, Feb. 20 
(Shaffer), and up to 2000-3000 at Roosevelt in the 
Uintah Basin in eastern Utah (Killpack). 

Finches. —There was a big flight of Evening Gros- 
beaks. Salt Lake had the largest flight in many years 
(Lockerbie). They were reported from all Wyoming 
points including Sundance in northeastern Wyoming 
(McIntyre). The winter was so open and mild that 
the usual great concentrations of Rosy Finches of 3 
species did not materialize at Mesa Verde in southern 
Colorado (Pinckley). 

Sparrows.—There were several Harris's Sparrows 
wintering at Hotchkiss, Colo. near Grand Junction 
(Crews). Killpack at Roosevelt in eastern Utah col- 
lected a Lapland Longspur (Alaska subspecies) on 
Dec. 18 and again on Jan. 28, when there was a 
flock of 42. This is the second record for the Uintah 
Basin and fourth for the state. This is remarkable 
since the bird is a usual migrant in much of Wyom- 
ing and in Colorado east of the Rockies —Dr. OLIVER 
K. Scott, 437 East 13th St., Casper, Wyo. 


SOUTHWEST REGION.—Briefly, the weather was 
somewhat warmer than usual (except for a cold 
February) and extremely dry. Scattered precipitation 
in late January and 
February was of 
little account except 
Paso, Texas 
and eastward to Big 
we . Bend National Park. 
ARIZONA Snow fell at El Paso 
ae a and in Big Bend 
a Park in early Febru- 
a a Oe il ary, the blanket of 

— MEXICO 5 inches at El Paso, 
Feb. 2, being most 

unusual. The dry cycle, marked by record and near- 
record low stream flows and low levels in reservoirs, 
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continued. On the habitat side, rapid conversion 
of brushy bottomlands along the lower Colorado 
River in the area below Blythe, Calif. and Ehrenberg, 
Ariz. to farm land was noted, and an airplane flight 
from Phoenix, Ariz. to Yuma revealed a surprising 
amount of desert that is now being irrigated through 
the sinking of deep wells. 

Grebes through Herons.—An unusually large num- 
ber of wintering Eared Grebes on Havasu Lake, 
Havasu Lake National Wildlife Refuge, Ariz.—Calif., 
can probably be ascribed to the recent introduction of 
the gizzard shad, which has multiplied rapidly (C. 
Darling). A wandering Western Grebe was collected 
at Ramsey Pond, 3 miles south of Marinette, Maricopa 
Co., Ariz., Dec. 10 (J. R. Werner). A flock of about 
150 Am. Egrets spent most of December and January 
in the upper portion of the Imperial National Wild- 
life Refuge, Ariz.—Calif. (Gale Monson). Records of 
wintering Green Herons in southern Arizona have 
become so commonplace as hardly to warrant special 
notice any longer. The increase in records may be the 
result of more field work, however. In New Mexico, 
1 was noted on the Bosque del Apache National 
Wildlife Refuge, near San Antonio, from Jan. 6 to 
26 (Raymond J. Fleetwood, et al.), and 2 wintered 
near Canutillo, Tex. (but in New Mexico) (Lena 
McBee). Least Bitterns were observed several times 
on the Imperial Refuge, where they apparently winter 
regularly (GM), and 1 was seen at a marsh near the 
confluence of the Salt and Gila Rivers, Ariz., Dec. 26 
(A. S. Margolin, J. M. Simpson, JRW). 

Swans and Geese.—Whistling Swan numbers 
reached a record peak of 35 birds on the Imperial 
Refuge, Jan. 4, and 15 were present until the late 
date of March 9 (GM). An immature swan was seen 
on the Canoa Ranch, near Continental, Ariz., Jan. 14 
(Florence J. Thornburg) and Feb. 24 (W. E. 
Lanyon); it was reported to have been present since 
early (?) December (fide Allan R. Phillips). A flock 
of 26 Canada Geese was seen flying at an estimated 
elevation of 15,000 ft. over the crest of the Sandia 
Mountains, near Albuquerque, N. Mex., Feb. 26 
(F. J. Freeman). At least 1500 spent the winter on 
Roosevelt Lake, Salt River Bird Refuge, Ariz. (GM, 
et al.), and a flock of more than 70 Snow Geese was 
also observed there (Betty Jackson). 

Ducks.—There seemed to be a more general scat- 
tering of ducks than in recent winters. In the Rio 
Grande Valley in New Mexico, Fleetwood believed 
that the duck population was lower than normal on 
the 3osque Refuge, but higher than normal on Ele- 
phan Butte Reservoir. Blue-winged Teal were 
definitely more common than usual. Two males were 
seen at Ramsey Pond, Dec. 26 (Maricopa Audubon 
Society) ; 1 was seen on the Rio Grande at Boquillas, 
Big Bend Park, March 22 (John Palmer); 3 were 
found at the Palo Verde Marsh, a mile south of Palo 
Verde, Ariz., March 31 (James T. Bialac, JRW); 
and 8 were seen on the Imperial Refuge, March 31 
(Hal Irby, GM). One hundred thirty Ring-necked 
Ducks at Papago Park, Phoenix, Jan. 5 (JMS), and 
45 at Ramsey Pond, Feb. 26 (MAS) were unusually 
large winter concentrations. 

Vultures and Hawks.—The first arriving Turkey 
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Vulture in Big Bend Park was noted at Boquillas, 
March 5 (JP). However, Black Vultures were present 
throughout the winter: 11 below Castolon, Dec. 5, 
2 below Santa Elena Canyon, Jan. 8, and 2 near La 
Jitas, Jan. 16 (James R. Youse). A flock of 22 was 
noted over Robbins Butte, south of Palo Verde, Dec. 
4 (MAS). One or more Rough-legged Hawks were 
found through the forepart of the winter in the Sul- 
phur Springs Valley, Ariz. (L. L. Hargrave). From 
1 to 3 immature Bald Eagles were seen on the 
Imperial Refuge, Dec. 27 until Jan. 28 (HI, GM). 
Two Audubon’s Caracaras were observed in a field 
where large numbers of sheep were pastured, 1 mile 
west of Theba, Maricopa Co., Ariz., Jan. 23 (GM); 
2 (or more?) were seen near Sells, Papago Indian 
Reservation, Ariz., Jan. 27 (FJT); and 1 was noted 
about 5 miles north of Sahuarita, Ariz., March 18 
(Anders H. and Anne Anderson). Sparrow Hawks 
were much less common this winter at Los Alamos, 
N. Mex. (Patricia R. Snider). 

Cranes, Rails, Shorebirds —A flock of 18 Sandhill 
Cranes was soaring over fields west of Theba, Feb. 4 
(GM), and 10 were seen near Arlington, March 4 
(JMS, JRW). At least 11 Virginia Rails were 
observed at the Palo Verde Marsh, March 31 (JTB, 
JRW). Wilson’s Snipe numbers seemed to be up 
throughout the Region, with maximums of 52 at the 
River Ranch, southwest of Phoenix and near the Salt 
River, Dec. 26 (MAS), and more than 70 on the 
Imperial Refuge, Jan. 28 (HI, GM). A gathering of 
31 Greater Yellow-legs at the River Ranch, Dec. 26 
(MAS) was unusual. 

Doves through Hummingbirds —Unusual numbers 
of White-winged Doves wintered. Probably 20 or 
more were to be found in and near Tucson, Ariz. 
(ARP, ef a/.); 1 was noted in the Chiricahua Moun- 
tains, Ariz., in November (G. I. Day); 1 was seen 
at Tal-Wi-Wi, north of Litchfield Park, Ariz., Dec. 
26 (ARP, MAS); and 1 observed at Globe, Ariz., 
March 29 (D. Bruce Jackson) was probably one 
reported there in December (fide BJ). They were also 
seen in Big Bend Park, as follows (numbers not 
noted): Dec. 17, Jan. 22, Feb. 19 to 20, and March 
31, near Santa Elena Canyon; and Jan. 16, near La 
Jitas (JRY). A Ground Dove was observed at New 
Water Well, Kofa Game Range, Yuma Co., Ariz., 
March 22 (GM). A Horned Owl nest with 3 eggs 
was found in the Topock Swamp, Havasu Lake 
Refuge, on the early date of Jan. 27 (CD). The Bur- 
rowing Owl, which appears to be vanishing in this 
Region, was noted twice: 1 on the River Ranch near 
Phoenix, Dec. 26 (MAS), and 1 in the San Rafael 
Valley, Santa Cruz Co., Ariz., March 31 (Ander- 
sons). White-throated Swifts were seen in various 
southern Arizona localities during February and 
March, and 9 were watched on the east edge of Mesa 
de Anguila, Big Bend Park, Feb. 20 (JRY). A Black- 
chinned Hummingbird was observed as early as 
March 13 in Oak Canyon, Chisos Mountains, Big 
Bend Park (JRY). An Anna’s Hummingbird was 
found in Yuma, Dec. 13 (GM), and 5 were iden- 
tified at Tal-Wi-Wi, Jan. 7 (JRW) after lesser 
numbers had been seen there in December. 

Woodpeckers —A Gila Woodpecker was seen at 
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Prescott, Ariz., where it is rare, on March 31 (Heidi 
McLernon). An Acorn Woodpecker was present »: 
Midvale Farms, near Tucson, from Jan. 28 until at 
least March 17 (Tucson Audubon Society). A Lewis’: 
Woodpecker appeared in northeastern Phoenix, Feh 
13, and remained until Feb. 29 (JMS): 1 was seen 
east of Yuma, Feb. 19 (GM); the species was numer. 
ous at Prescott (HM); and it was found in the Rio 
Grande Valley as far south as San Antonio, N. Mex 
(PRS, RJF, et al.). A Yellow-bellied Sapsucker with 
head mostly red was observed on the Imperial Refuge, 
Dec. 3 (HI, GM). There were more Downy Wood. 
peckers than usual in the Rio Grande Valley of north. 
ern New Mexico (PRS), and the species was noted 
in Albuquerque, Dec. 5 and March 26 (FJF). An 
Arizona Woodpecker was seen on a desert ranch 
northeast of Tucson, Dec. 31 (R. B. Streets, et al.). 

Flycatchers, Larks, Swallows.—An Eastern Phoebe 
was identified near the Rio Grande between Castolon 
and Santa Elena Canyon, Big Bend Park, Dec, 23 
(JRY). Horned Larks were absent from the Yuma 
area (GM). Winter records of Tree Swallows included 
1 on the Bosque Refuge, Dec. 8 (RJF) and 2 on the 
Canoa Ranch, Jan. 29 (Tucson Bird Club): the 
latter were perhaps returning migrants. Two Rougb- 
winged Swallows seen at Martinez Lake on the Im- 
perial Refuge, Dec. 27 (HI, GM) constituted the 
first December record for the area. A Cliff Swallow 
was seen at West Pond, Calif., near Imperial Dam 
on the Imperial Refuge, Feb. 19 (GM, San Diego 
Audubon Society). 

Corvids.—Large flocks of Pifion Jays were present 
about Prescott all winter, and one of 500 birds was 
seen near the Tonto Ranger Station west of Prescott 
as late as March 27 (Steve Gallizioli, Wendell 
Swank). A most unusual record of this species was 
found in the observation of a flock of about 100 
at a pond near Sells, Ariz., Jan. 27, flying from east 
to west, and alighting in trees about the pond for a 
few minutes (FJT). Clark’s Nutcrackers continued 
common in the Prescott vicinity until about March 
1 (HM). 

Titmice through Thrashers —A Mountain Chicka- 
dee was found at Coon’s Bluff, about 3 miles above 
Granite Reef Dam, Maricopa Co., Ariz., Jan. 15 
(MAS). A Plain Titmouse stayed at Bosque Refuge 
headquarters from Dec. 8 to 27 (RJF), and one 
noted at El Paso, Nov. 2, stayed until Jan. 5 (LM). 
A Brown Creeper was seen at River Ranch, southwest 
of Phoenix, Dec. 26 (MAS). Two Dippers were 
observed in the Rio Grande Canyon above Pilar, Taos 
Co., N. Mex., Feb. 23 (PRS). A singing Winter 
Wren was seen at a vineyard and nursery east of EI 
Paso, Jan. 15 and 18 (Mary Belle Keefer, LM, Ethel 
Noble). House Wrens were common in southwestern 
Arizona. Bewick’s Wrens, on the other hand, were 
completely absent (GM). They were also extremely 
scarce in southeastern Arizona, except on lowland 
breeding grounds near Tucson (ARP), and none was 
seen at El Paso (LM, ef al.). They were scarce at 
Prescott (HM). However, usual numbers were pres 
ent along the Rio Grande in north-central New 
Mexico (PRS) and on the Bosque Refuge (RJF). A 
singing Long-billed Marsh Wren was seen at Fait- 
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15 (W. burton Lewis); ome was seen at San Ilde- 


fonso Puc Santa Fe Co., N. Mex., March 22 
(PRS); a individuals were seen on Jan. 15 and 
Feb. 17 in Albuquerque (FJF). An unusually northern 
record of Curve-billed Thrasher was one seen 
about 21/> miles north of San Antonio, Dec. 28 
(RJF). About 75 Sage Thrashers were found in a 
feld west of Theba, March 31 (JTB, JRW). 

Thrushes, Waxwings.—Am. Robins presented a vary- 
ing picture. There were fewer in the high country at 
Los Alamos, but they were more common in the adjac- 
ent Rio Grande Valley (PRS). There were more than 
last year at Albuquerque (FJF). There were large 
numbers in and about Globe (LLM). There was a 
large concentration of about 1000 at Tal-Wi-Wi, Jan. 
4 (JMS). Maximum numbers at Yuma were about 
75 in mid-January, and small numbers were scattered 
over the mountains northeast of Yuma and along the 
Colorado River until the close of the period (GM). 
At Tucson, Am. Robins were scarce until late Janu- 
ary, then slightly commoner, and then quite common 
in March (ARP). First Arizona and Texas (?) 
records of the Varied Thrush were obtained: one 
was collected near Tucson, Feb. 5 (ARP), and an- 
other was at a feeding station in El Paso, Feb. 12 
to 17, and again from March 18 to 23, when both 
movies and colored photographs were made of it 
(MBK, ef al.). Western Bluebirds were generally 
uncommon in Arizona lowlands. There was only a 
small flight of Mountain Bluebirds in southeastern 
Arizona (ARP), although they were quite common 
in the Yuma area (GM). Only a few remained at Los 
Alamos during the winter, but usual numbers had 
returned by the end of March (PRS). There was an 
apparent late March movement of Townsend’s Soli- 
taires into southwestern Arizona: 1 was seen at West 
Pond, Imperial Refuge, March 29 (HI, GM), and 
2 were seen at Charley Died Tank, Kofa Mountains, 
Kofa Game Range, March 21 (GM). Flocks of Cedar 
Waxwings were present in Tucson during March 
(ARP), about 170 were present in Yuma during 
December and January (GM), and about 300 were 
seen at Tempe, Ariz., Jan. 30 (Mrs. JTB). 

Common Starlings—Numbers remained about the 
same in the Phoenix and Tucson areas. A flock of 
7 was observed north of Fort Whipple, near Prescott, 
Jan. 1 (HM). There were more than usual along the 
Rio Grande in New Mexico, as many as 1150 being 
found at Socorro, Dec. 26 (RJF). 

Vireos and Wood Warblers —The winter range of 
the Gray Vireo extends east to at least the Sierra 
Pinta, Cabeza Prieta Game Range, Yuma Co., Ariz., 
where the species was found in December (GM). 
Three Solitary Vireos were observed at Glendale, 
Ariz., Dec. 26 (MAS). Audubon’s Warbler was un- 
usually scarce in the desert areas of southwestern 
Arizona (GM). Black-throated Gray Warblers were 
unusually common in both the Phoenix and Tucson 
areas: one was found at Tal-Wi-Wi, Dec. 26 (ARP); 
another was seen at River Ranch, Dec. 26 (MAS); 
and probably a dozen wintered, or at least began to, 
in the Tucson valley (ARP). A Black-capped Warbler 


at Martinez Lake, Imperial Refuge, Dec. 27 (HI, 
GM) represented the second winter record for Ari- 
zona. An Am. Redstart which was first found near 
Tucson, Nov. 6, and taken on Jan. 25 was a first 
Arizona winter record (ARP). 

Blackbirds.—Eastern Meadowlarks were found win- 
tering in the Phoenix area. First to be detected were 
about 15 with a few Western Meadowlarks at Ben- 
nett’s Marsh, 414 miles southwest of Marinette, Dec. 
26 (ARP, MAS). Other records were obtained west 
and southwest of Phoenix until Feb. 26, the maximum 
number found being about 75 near Arlington, Jan. 
27; specimens were obtained to substantiate the 
records (JRW, et al.). Tremendous numbers of Yel- 
low-headed Blackbirds were present in the Phoenix 
area: an estimated 25,000 were at Bennett’s Marsh, 
Dec. 26 (ARP, MAS), and an estimated 100,000 (all 
males) were noted at stock pens and corrals south 
of Litchfield Park, March 30 (Vic H. Housholder, 
ASM, JRW). In New Mexico, about 1000 were seen 
near San Antonio, March 18 (FJF, PRS). A Bullock's 
Oriole was seen through the winter at El Paso (D. T. 
Johnson, ef al.), and either a wintering male or a 
very early arrival was seen at Bard, Imperial Co., 
Calif., Feb. 28 (GM). Boat-tailed Grackles seemed 
more plentiful; 8 were found at Glendale, Dec. 26 
(Liscum Diven, MAS), there were about 10 at Ben- 
nett’s Marsh, Dec. 26 (ARP, MAS), and about 50 
were seen near Tucson, Dec. 31 (Andersons, e¢ al.). 
Four wintering Brown-headed Cowbirds were found 
at Socorro, Dec. 26 (RJF). 

Finches.—This was a banner winter for the seed- 
eating fringillids, in southern Arizona at least, a 
phenomenon probably produced by the bumper seed 
crops of forbs and grasses. A female Cardinal at 
Horse Tank, Castle Dome Mountains, Kofa Game 
Range, Feb. 24, was considerably out of the normal 
range of the species (GM). A Pyrrhuloxia was found 
214 miles north of San Antonio, Dec. 28, in the same 
place where one was seen in October, 1952 (RJF). 
Unusual numbers of wintering Lazuli Buntings were 
observed in the Phoenix and Tucson areas: 4 were 
seen at and near Glendale, Dec. 26 (MAS); 6 were 
photographed near Kyrene, Feb. 25 (Harry L. and 
Ruth Crockett); and 10 to 12 were found near 
Tucson, Jan. 27 (W. George, WEL, ARP) after 
smaller numbers were seen earlier in the season. 

The sensation of the season was the most wide- 
spread flight on record of Evening Grosbeaks in 
central and southeastern Arizona, which extended 
even to the Phoenix district. A flock of 17 was found 
at Tal-Wi-Wi, Dec. 26 (ARP, MAS); about 10 
were present at the same place, Dec. 27 (JMS, 
JRW); 2 were seen in Bloody Basin in the New 
River Mountains, Yavapai Co., Dec. 31 (Frank 
Brunk); about 25 were observed at Seven Springs 
in northeastern Maricopa Co., Feb. 12 (MAS); 10 
were noted at the mouth of Sabino Canyon northeast 
of Tucson, Dec. 31 (TBC, MAS); the species was 
common at Prescott, even in the middle of town 
(HM); and small numbers were seen in and about 
Globe (BJ, et al.). A few were still present at the 
end of March in Tucson, Prescott, and Globe. East- 
ward, there were no unusual numbers of Evening 
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Grosbeaks. None were found at El Paso or Socorro, 
and there were none in Albuquerque, N. Mex. until 
Feb. 3, after which they were present, with a maxi- 
mum number of 14 seen, March 27 (FJF). 

A few Purple Finches (not Cassin’s) were scat- 
tered on the deserts of central and central-southern 
Arizona; records included at least 2 at Tal-Wi-Wi, 
Dec. 26 (ARP), a total of 20 at and near Tucson, 
Dec. 31 (TBC, MAS), and a flock of 8 to 12 at the 
Canoa Ranch near Continental, Jan. 7 (Mrs. Erle D. 
Morton). Lawrence’s Goldfinches were locally com- 
mon at Tucson and Globe to late February and March 
(Andersons, BJ, ARP), and 4 were seen at Charley 
Died Tank on the Kofa Game Range, March 21 
(GM). A Red Crossbill was observed in and near 
Tucson from Dec. 1 to Jan. 25 (ARP), and about 
20 were present in El Paso until March 29 (Frances 
Camp, LM). 

Sparrows.—Spotted Towhees were common in the 
Kofa Mountains, where ordinarily they are scarce 
(GM). Small numbers of Lark Buntings occurred 
west to the Phoenix area, the maximum number ob- 
served there being 50 at Ramsey Pond, Jan. 4 
(JMS). They were also scattered over the Santa Cruz 
valley, Ariz., where the largest numbers recorded 
were about 270 near Continental, Jan. 29 (TBC) 
and several large flocks along U. S. Hwy. 80 south- 
east of Tucson, Feb. 5 (GM). 

Large flocks of Black-throated Sparrows, Oregon 
Juncos, Chipping and Brewer's Sparrows, and 
(Gambel’s) White-crowned Sparrows were common- 
place in the Kofa Mountains throughout the winter. 
Smaller numbers of Gray-headed Juncos and scattered 
Black-chinned Sparrows also were present; ordinarily, 
these are not to be found. Two Rufous-crowned Spar- 
rows were discovered in Summit Canyon, Kofa Moun- 
tains, Jan. 20 (GM). A few Am. Tree Sparrows 
were noted in the Rio Grande Valley about San Ilde- 
fonso and Espanola (PRS, et al.). There were scat- 
tered Clay-colored Sparrows near Tucson in Novem- 
ber, and in the Altar Valley, Prima Co., Ariz., Jan. 
29 (ARP). Records of White-throated Sparrows in 
the Region are also becoming quite ordinary; those 
this period included 3 or more in the Tucson vicinity 
until late January (ARP, ef al.), and 1 in Kofa 
Queen Canyon, Kofa Mountains, Jan. 20 (GM). Fox 
Sparrows were seen in the Kofa Mountains until late 
March; one was found even as far south as Heart 
Tank in the Sierra Pinta, Cabeza Prieta Game Range, 
Dec. 12; and another on the Imperial Refuge, March 
30 (GM). One was also noted at the Bosque Refuge 
headquarters, March 31 and April 2 (Thomas L. 
Davis, RJF). 

Corrigendum.—The Tonto Ranger Station is near 
and west of Prescott, Yavapai Co., Ariz., and not in 
Gila Co., as stated in the previous report (Vol. 10, 
p. 45, 1. 28).—-GALE Monson, U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service. Box 1032, Yuma, Ariz. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC COAST REGION.—The 
second coldest November on record for the Seattle 
area, noted in the fall report, probably had an influ- 
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ence on bird distribution for 
the rest of the winter. There 
was an extensive killing of 
vegetation, especially the 
ornamental plants. The cold 
weather continued __jnto 
March with _ precipitation 
above normal. Below-nor. 
mal temperatures with jn. 
creased precipitation are up. 
usual for this area. Tempera. 
tures averaged 3° to 5° be. 
low normal throughout most 
of the period. Below-free2. 
ing temperatures were fe. 
corded at Seattle seven 
times in January, ten times in February, and eleven 
in March. There were no below-freezing temperatures 
after the middle of March, but temperatures were 
below average for the rest of the period. Snowfall 
was light in the lowlands, but above average in the 
mountains. At Victoria, B. C. the winter was described 
as cold and wet, with much snow. 

Loons, Grebes, Cormorants, Herons.—There were 
few Common Loons at Comox (Theed Pearse), but 
they were fairly common at Victoria (A. R. David. 
son) and near Port Townsend, Wash., on Puget 
Sound. Arctic Loons seemed more abundant this 
winter. On Dec. 10, 300 were seen near Port Town- 
send and on Feb 4, 100 were noted at Sydney (ARD). 
Only a few Red-throated Loons were recorded. Red- 
necked and Horned Grebes were regularly seen, but 
they were less common at Victoria (ARD). As usual, 
only a few Eared Grebes were seen in the area, The 
normal numbers of Western Grebes were observed. 
An estimated 5000 were seen following the herring 
near Comox, B. C. (TP). Double-crested, Brandt's 
and Pelagic Cormorants were all reported in normal 
numbers. A raft of about 1800 Brandt's was seen 
near Port Townsend, March 11. An Am. Bittern 
was seen at Seattle on Dec. 26 and another on 
March 24 (Walter Hagenstein). No Green Herons 
were reported this winter. 

Swans, Geese, Brant—The only Whistling Swans 
reported were 7 that wintered near Bellingham, Wash. 
(Lucile Kline). Four Trumpeter Swans wintered at 
the mouth of the Courtenay River and 25 at Powell 
Lake, B. C. (TP). There were fewer Canada and 
Snow Geese this winter. One (Cackling) Canada 
Goose was seen at Seattle, Dec. 2. Black Brant were 
first observed near Port Townsend, Feb. 12 and at 
Victoria, March 4 (ARD). In the middle of March, 
1500 were noted at Comox (TP). 

Ducks.—There were fewer fresh-water ducks this 
year. The scarcity of Am. Widgeon and Shovellers was 
especially evident in the Seattle area. A few Gadwalls, 
Pintails, Canvas-backs, and Green-winged Teal were 
reported as usual. Am. Golden-eyes, Buffle-heads, 
White-winged and Surf Scoters, and Greater Scaup 
were normally abundant. Seven Barrow’s Golden- 
eyes were seen at Seattle, Dec. 26 (ZMS). Old- 
squaws, Harlequin Ducks, and Am. Scoters were fre- 
quently observed, mainly near Port Townsend and 
northward. As in most years, a few Ring-necked 
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Ducks wé reported. Ruddy Ducks appeared to be 
less abundant this year. There were fewer Am. and 
Hooded Mcrgansers at Seattle, but Red-breasted Mer- 
gansers Weic present in normal numbers on salt water. 
~ Hawks Hawks in general appeared to be scarcer 
than usual. One Goshawk was reported from Blaine, 
Wash., March 19 (LK). One Marsh Hawk was seen 
at Stanwood, Wash. Bald Eagles were seen in the 
northern Puget Sound and Vancouver Island areas as 
ysual, Pearse reported 10 observed during herring 
runs in March near Comox, B. C. One Golden Eagle 
was reported in the Victoria area about March 20 
(ARD). A Peregrine Falcon was seen at Comox, 
March 1 (TP). 

Rails, Shorebirds —Virginia Rails were reported 
from Seattle, Jan. 11, and from Stanwood, Feb. 27. 
Am. Coots were in their usual numbers, as were 
Black Oyster-catchers, Killdeer, Black-bellied Plover, 
Black Turnstones, Wilson’s Snipe, and Sanderlings. 
Two Surf-birds were noted at Victoria, March 31 
(ARD). Red-backed Sandpipers were fewer in places 
where usually seen in abundance. Three dowitchers 
were seen in Seattle, Dec. 26. 

Gulls, Alcids —All gulls were seen in usual num- 
bers except Short-bills, which appeared to be less 
abundant, at least on the lakes at Seattle. Pearse re- 
ported enormous numbers of Glaucous-winged Gulls 
following herring runs near Comox in March. Com- 
mon Murres were relatively scarce from December 
to March, but then appeared in normal numbers. 
Pigeon Guillemots and Marbled Murrelets were in 
normal numbers and a few Cassin’s Auklets were seen 
near Port Townsend. Ancient Murrelets seemed to 
be more abundant; 84 were seen in Admiralty Inlet, 
Wash., Feb. 12. Rhinoceros Auklets were numerous 
in November, but then abruptly disappeared and were 
not noted again in numbers until the end of March. 
Two Tufted Puffins at Orcas Island, Wash., Dec. 26 
were unusual, as they probably winter offshore. 

Pigeons, Owls, Woodpeckers —There were fewer 
Band-tailed Pigeons in the Seattle area, probably as 
a result of the destructive November freeze that de- 
stroyed the Madrona and other berries that form their 
winter food supply. For the period, there were only 
three records of Short-eared Owls. The winter was 
apparently hard on woodpeckers in general and Red- 
shafted Flickers in particular. More than usual were 
found dead. One Yellow-shafted Flicker was reported 
trom Seattle, Jan. 13 (WH). 

Larks, Titmice, Nuthatches, Wrens.—Four Horned 
Larks wintered near Victoria, B. C. (ARD). Black- 
capped and Chestnut-backed Chickadees were in nor- 
mal numbers. Bushtits seem to be doing well, being 
recorded well up Vancouver Island. Forty-four were 
reported from Orcas Island, Dec. 26, and several 
flocks of 10 to 30 near Seattle (Webster H. Ransom). 
Red-breasted Nuthatches, Winter and Bewick’s Wrens 
were common, but fewer Brown Creepers were seen. 


Marsh Wrens were reported only from Seattle, Dec. 
26. 


Thrus/es—Am. Robins were much scarcer this win- 
tet, but Varied Thrushes were more abundant. Town- 
send’s Solitaires were reported at Victoria, Dec. 13 
and Feb. 12 (ARD), and on Orcas Island, Dec. 26. 


Kinglets, Pipits, Waxwings, Shrikes—Both Gol- 
den-crowned and Ruby-crowned Kinglets were down 
in numbers, but this may be a return to more normal 
numbers after the upswing of the past two years. 
Water Pipits were recorded near Seattle, Feb. 18. 
Cedar Waxwings were very scarce at Victoria, 5 
recorded (ARD), while 145 were counted in Seattle, 
Dec. 26. No Bohemian Waxwings were noted. Gray 
Shrikes were recorded at least nine times; three times 
from Victoria (ARD), four from Seattle, once from 
Blaine (LK), and once from Comox (TP). 

Starlings.—East of Lake Washington, Seattle, esti- 
mates of wintering Common Starlings ranged from 
2500 to 5000 birds (WH, WR). At Victoria, 8 were 
reported on Jan. 12; 4 on Feb. 11; and 2 on Feb. 12. 
Mrs. Kline saw her first at Blaine, Jan. 29. Pearse 
reported an increase at Comox, with two flocks of 30 
to 40 being seen. 

Warblers, Blackbirds, Tanagers—Audubon’s and 
Townsend's Warblers wintered in small numbers in 
the Seattle area. Western Meadowlarks and Red- 
winged Blackbirds wintered in normal numbers. In 
the Seattle area Brewer's Blackbirds were much 
scarcer than usual. An adult female Western Tanager 
was first observed at Bellevue, Dec. 21, and was 
found dead, Dec. 25. 

Northern Finches.—Evening Grosbeaks and Purple 
Finches were reported in normal numbers. House 
Finches are doing well both in Seattle and at Victoria, 
where 70 to 100 wintered, and have spread to rural 
areas (ARD). Pearse saw 2 Pine Grosbeaks at Comox 
on Jan. 25. Pine Siskins were much scarcer than last 
year. Only 1164 were counted on Dec. 26, compared 
with 5580 in Seattle last year. Only 5 Am. Gold- 
finches were reported from Seattle, Dec. 26. Red Cross- 
bills were not so common near Seattle, and a flock 
of 20, Feb. 28, was the only report from Victoria 
(ARD). 

Sparrows.—Spotted Towhees were present in nor- 
mal numbers. Oregon Juncos were very abundant. 
Slate-colored Juncos were reported from Victoria on 
Feb. 14 and March 31 (ARD); Orcas Island on Dec. 
26, and near Bellevue on Jan. 11, 18 and 29 (WH). 
Am. Tree Sparrows were reported from the Seattle 
area on Dec. 26, 27 and March 11 (WH) and from 
Orcas Island on Dec. 26. A few White-crowned Spar- 
rows wintered in the area. Golden-crowned Sparrows 
were more numerous than White-crowns, but were 
down in numbers at Victoria. Fox Sparrows were also 
scarcer at Victoria and at Comox. A Harris’s Sparrow 
in adult plumage was carefully identified at Victoria, 
B. C. It was recorded from Dec. 7 to the end of 
January. This is the first record from that area since 
1894 (ARD). On Dec. 26, 9 Lincoln’s Sparrows 
were seen on Orcas Island and 1 at Seattle. Song Spar- 
rows were abundant as usual—W/AILLIAM R. GOODGE 
and ZELLA M. SCHULTZ, Washington State Museum, 
University of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 


MIDDLE PACIFIC COAST REGION.—The win- 
ter of 1955-56 in this Region will be remembered for 
years to come; for, after the first heavy rains in mid- 
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November, rain- 
fall was above 
average to mid- 
December. It 
then culminated 
in a_ series of 
severe storms 
from Dec. 18 to 
27 which re- 
sulted in the 
worst flood con- 
ditions in history 
in the Sacra- 
mento and lower 
San Joaquin Val- 
leys and in north- 
western Califor- 
nia. By Jan. 1 
total  precipita- 
tion was 150 to 
300 per cent of normal. Then, with only a few 
one-day respites, a mew series of storms main- 
tained flood waters over much of the vatley until 
Jan. 15 and in the lowest areas on into Febru- 
ary. As of Jan. 31 the season's rainfall (nearly 
all since mid-November) at most stations had _al- 
ready reached the amounts normal for an entire 
year. There was then additional rain in February, some 
of it also heavy; but March was exceptionally dry, 
with light rains in northern California only. With the 
extended periods of cloudiness, temperatures were 
mostly above freezing until March 5, after which a 
week of frosty mornings quickly dissipated into a 
period that boomed the growth of grasses and annual 
forbs. A good nesting season for quail and other 
ground nesters seemed in store. 

The winter was most severe in northwestern Cali- 
fornia, where Robert Talmadge reported the season 
at Willow Creek as ‘‘way off,” with no swallows by 
April 1 and snow down to 2000 feet in late March, 
although it melted rapidly. Spring was also late in 
the Upper Lake area (Ed McClintock). Land-bird 
migrants were in general slow in arriving in the Bay 
Area (Junea W. Kelly), although first pioneers of 
such species as Allen’s Hummingbird, Western Fly- 
catcher, Warbling Vireo, Black-capped Warbler, etc., 
were on time. In Yosemite, W. J. Fitzpatrick cited 
this as the “worst winter by far,’ with many usually 
common winter visitants just not around, especially 
thrushes. There is little doubt that severe weather 
coupled with shortage of certain cone crops in the 
higher mountains contributed to the spectacular, long- 
continued invasions of the lowlands by mountain 
birds, cited below. The high mountains of California 
are terra incognita ornithologically in the winter, so 
no year to year comparison there is possible. 

Waterfowl—This group benefited greatly by the 
floods, although the biologists’ job of determining 
the population size was made difficult by dispersal 
from usual concentration areas. In mid-December, 
before the flood, the peak populations of geese and 
ducks on Gray Lodge Refuge seemed close to those 
at the same season the last few years (John Cowan). 
At the same time, careful estimates showed 552,500 
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geese (including 351,000 Snow Geese) an 2,060,000 
ducks (including over 1,500,000 Pintails) on the 3 
Federal refuges in the Sacramento Valley (Eugene 
Kridler). During and after the end-of-the-year floods 
many of these birds dispersed widely through the 
Central Valley and into Coast Range valleys and the 
Clear Lake area, resulting in sharply reduced hunter 
success in the major hunting areas. In addition to this 
Kridler reported that the flood demolished man 
granaries and scattered food for the birds “in large 
windrows over the water. As a consequence, a larger 
supply of waterfowl should make their way back to 
the nesting grounds this spring.” Despite lack of 
late winter rains the lingering waters on low-lying 
By-Pass lands held many ducks and geese (especially 
White-fronted) unusually late—through March in the 
Sacramento area (Ed R. Pickett). More than 72,000 
Canada Geese (race minima) were still in the Cen. 
tral Valley in late February (EK) and fair numbers 
were still at Los Banos on April 1 (Wm. Anderson) 
Former wing-tipped Canada Geese (race mofftti) 
have now nested at Lake Merritt, downtown Oakland. 
for several years, four nests on the newly-created 
islands there being occupied in March, one of them 
by a 2-year old bird banded as a nestling (Paul 
Covel). All previous estimates of the peak numbers 
of Ross’s Geese were eclipsed by the census of 
11,000 near Merced in February by pilot Ray Glaha 
and biologist David Marshall, both assigned to the 
study of this species (fide WA). Most of this species 
move from the Sacramento Valley to the vicinity of 
the Merced National Wildlife Management Area each 
year about Dec. 15, some 3000 being estimated there 
on Dec. 19 this year (WA); but the present closed 
area of this federal unit is far too small to give 
adequate protection to the population, many of which 
are shot by hunters seeking Snow Geese (Gene Craw- 
ford)—a mistake for which they can scarcely by 
blamed in an area where the Ross’s outnumbers the 
legal bird. Two Emperor Geese were discovered on 
the coast just E of Santa Cruz on Jan. 9, where they 
remained until March 19 (W. B. Minturn). They 
were seen by dozens of observers and photographed 
with excellent results by Laurel Reynolds. An even 
greater rarity, however, was a Blue Goose on Dec. 
10 amid a flock of Snow and other geese on the 
ground at Sacramento National Wildlife Refuge, care- 
fully observed through a 20X scope (Harry Adam- 
son, ef al.). Pickett also reported that this species 
was noted at Gray Lodge and Los Banos Refuges this 
winter by Don McLean. 

A European Widgeon was listed on the Crystal 
Springs Reservoir (San Mateo Co.) Christmas Count, 
Jan. 2; and a male was at Sacramento National Wild- 
life Refuge on March 24 (EK). Canvas-backs, Buffle- 
heads, and Am. Golden-eyes remained in good num- 
bers on San Francisco Bay and adjacent waters, while 
populations of scaup and scoters were far below those 
here a few years ago. Fifteen Am. Golden-eycs were at 
De Sabla, 2200 ft., Butte County, on Jan. 28 (Vee K. 
Curtis). Four or more Old-squaws were reported, if- 
cluding a male with scoters on the ocean by S. E 
Farallon Island, Dec. 31 (H. L. Cogswell. ef al.), 
and a female at Moss Landing through mos: of Feb- 
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- Anderson, WBM). Ten Harlequin 
Ducks at Tomales Point, Dec. 13 (WA), were an 
qusual number at this regular wintering locale. 
An. Scoters apparently invaded the Region in Janu- 
wv, yielding the first records of any significant num- 
"ios here pairs, then 1 pair, east of Santa Cruz, 
lan. 9 to (WBM); 3 on the ocean at Tomales 
Point, Jan. 28, and 118 counted on the west side of 
Drake's Bay. Jan. 29 (Alan Craig, Dean Fisher). 

Ofshore Observations.—From aboard naval vessels 
a cruises from San Francisco to south of Monterey, 
hservations in the ocean areas 10 to 60 miles off- 
shore were made by Dean Fisher on Dec. 5-9, Jan. 
9-13, Jan. 16-20, Jan. 30-Feb. 3, and Feb. 6-10; by 
Arthur Morley on some of these dates; and by Alan 
Craig on March 17-18. Despite limited time available 
« these observers for watching birds, their contribu- 
tions total to more knowledge of midwinter and early 
spring distribution of a number of pelagic birds off 
this coast than do all previously published records. 
In addition, a number of observations made on a 
trip from Berkeley to the S. E. and N. Farallon 
Islands on Dec. 31 by R. D. Ross, H. L. Cogswell, 
and over a dozen other observers are mentioned in 
the following paragraphs. In the Navy cruise area, 
from 1 to 35 Black-footed Albatrosses at a time were 
usually behind the ship and appeared to be com- 
moner farther south than off San Francisco (DF); 
1 to 4 were behind the ship at all times on March 
17-18 south from the San Francisco Lightship (which 
is 814 miles out). A Laysan Albatross was seen, 
Jan. 19, as close as 75 yards from the ship, about 30 
miles offshore and 50 miles west of Santa Cruz 
(37°05, 123°01') (DF), the closest record to date 
to the California mainland. Shearwaters were exceed- 
ingly scarce on all these trips, a maximum of less than 
30 being reported by all 3 observers on the Navy 
cruises, and only 1 (a Pink-footed) on the Dec. 31 
trip. As Fisher says, “It is quite evident that shear- 
waters are not common off the coast during the 
winter months.” Twenty-six Fulmars were seen on 
the Dec. 5-9 cruise, and 9 on the Dec. 31 trip; but 
then none on subsequent trips until Feb. 9, when 2 or 
} were seen (DF, AM). It would seem that even the 
normally wintering procellarids were scarce this 
season. On Feb. 1, about 55 miles west of Pt. Pinos, 
Fisher saw a Fork-tailed Petrel and 3 separate, all- 
dark petrels (probably Ashy, since flight was fluttery, 
much like Wilson's); but the best of all the petrel 
records in this, a good petrel year, was overlooked 
by the regional editor in preparing the last report 
—35 Black Petrels seen from a boat in Monterey 
Bay on Oct. 5, 1955 (Laidlaw Williams). 

Few loons were seen on the Navy cruises, and all 
were within 20 miles of shore. A Common Loon was 
near the N. Farallon, Dec. 31. One adult jaeger, too 
far off to identify as to species, was seen between 
Jan. 9 and 13 at about 40 miles offshore, southwest 
t Monterey (DF). Also overlooked in preparation 
t the last report was a really spectacular southward 
fight of jaegers reported by Elmer Highley (fide 
LW)—160 in 15 minutes flying past Pt. Pinos on 
Oct. 4. Very definitely not offshore, but pertinent here, 
Was an obviously storm-blown Parasitic (?) Jaeger 


in Davis, 65 miles inland, where it seemed very con- 
fused, flying low over and alighting on rooftops and 
in the street; its whitish wing areas and elongate 
central tail feathers were clearly seen (Alice Wil- 
liams). 

Gulls displayed unexpected distribution offshore. 
On the Navy cruises, Western Gulls were found to 
constitute about 70 per cent of all gulls following the 
ship off the San Francisco area, while about 60 per 
cent of the gulls well offshore in the Monterey Bay 
area were Herring Gulls (although Westerns were 
common near shore there). Glaucous-winged Gulls 
were second in numbers in each of these areas (DF), 
although they are the most numerous of all at dumps 
on San Francisco Bay at this same season. California 
Gulls were common close to shore only, very few 
occurring to 15 miles out, and the Ring-billed and 
Heermann’s Gulls were very rare offshore (DF). 
Black-legged Kittiwakes were generally common be- 
tween 30 and 60 miles offshore, where an average 
of 30 per day were seen except on the Feb. 6-10 
cruise when over 100 per day were seen (DF); they 
were mostly only occasional at less than 30 miles out, 
but on Feb. 10 Morley saw 28 off the Golden Gate 
and on the Dec. 31 trip 2 were seen near the Farallons 
and 2 at 9 miles east of them (HLC, ef al.). Along 
the shore the species is always rare, but one was seen 
at Moss Landing, Feb. 10, and 1 was found dead 
near Santa Cruz, March 26 (WBM); 3 were seen 
from Monterey wharf, March 28 (LW, EH); and 2 
were at Salinas River-mouth, March 29 (WA). 

Little has been published on the size and distribu- 
tion of winter populations of alcids offshore. Common 
Murres were observed on the Navy cruises in num- 
bers averaging 50 to 100 per day, most of them less 
than 20 miles out, but some up to 40 miles. A great 
concentration on Jan. 13 along a 15-mile course south 
of the San Francisco Lightship was estimated to in- 
clude 3500 murres (DF) and the majority of 400 
that were seen on the Dec. 31 trip were in an area 
8 to 14 miles offshore and contiguous with the Light- 
ship position (HLC). No Pigeon Guillemots were 
encountered far offshore on any of the trips, except 
for 8 near the Farallons, Dec. 31, on which trip 
16 or more Ancient Murrelets, 20 Cassin’s Auklets, 
and a Marbled Murrelet were also seen, all 5 or 
more miles offshore (HLC, et al.). Three Ancient 
Murrelets were about 50 miles offshore west of Point 
Pinos on Feb. 1 (DF). Cassin’s Auklets were found 
at rates of 25 to 75 per day on most of the Navy 
cruises, with maximum numbers (200 per day) in 
areas more than 40 miles offshore (DF); 30 were 
seen in one hour on Feb. 10 off San Francisco (AM). 
As expected, Rhinoceros Auklets proved to be the 
second most abundant alcid offshore, ranging from 10 
to more than 50 miles out and usually being in small 
flocks or as scattered individuals; but some flocks 
of 200 to 400 were noted in January and early 
February, especially at 10 miles southwest of Santa 
Cruz (DF). On the Dec. 31 trip none was found 
within 11 miles of shore, but 205 were tallied thence 
outward (HLC). 

Shorebirds—An event that may very likely be of 
considerable value for maintenance of future shore- 
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bird and Clapper Rail populations in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area and (since this area is one of the 
major segments of their habitat in the West) up 
and down the whole Pacific Coast also, was the 
agreement reached and signed in January whereby 
about 1000 acres of natural salt marsh and adjacent 
mudflats are now leased jointly by 3 Bay Area 
Audubon Societies, the Sierra Club, and the National 
Audubon Society. About half the property lies on the 
west side of the bay near Redwood City and half on 
the east side near Newark. The areas include both 
Spartina and Salicornia types of vegetation and are 
difficult of access. Hence they are of greater value as 
a sanctuary than some others, currently supporting 
large shorebird populations, but which are being 
rapidly destroyed by dredging, filling, and dumping. 

Black Oyster-catchers were numerous at Tomales 
Point, possibly up to 20 being seen there, Dec. 13 
(WA). For a species uncommon inland even at the 
peak of migration, the record of 150 Ringed Plovers 
near Rio Linda Road, Sacramento, Feb. 5 (C. | 
Carey) is quite noteworthy. Four Ruddy Turnstones 
were at Bay Farm Island, March 10 (JWK). Wilson's 
Snipe were reported more widely than usual, as 
might be expected in a wet year, the largest numbers 
being 20 on Jan. 29 near Drake’s Estero (AC, DF) 
and 32 on Jan. 7 in the Santa Cruz area (WBM). 
Great concentrations of Long-billed Curlews occurred 
on and over well-soaked fields: 118 near Warm 
Springs, Alameda Co., Jan. 15 (AC, DF, AM); 
several flocks of about 60 each near Mare Island, 
March 5 (Grace Miller); and 224 in a sheep pas- 
ture at 5 miles south of Orland, March 22 to 24, 


these being gone by March 31 (VKC). High counts 
of Greater Yellow-legs were also made in and near 
the flooded areas south and west of Sacramento, 55 
on Jan. 7 (E. A. Albertson) and 32 on Jan. 29 


(ERP). Three Lesser Yellow-legs, very rare in 
winter here, were with Greaters on Feb. 12 in the 
Cosumnes River area south of Franklin (ERP). At 
Bay Farm Island on Dec. 4 one flock of Marbled God- 
wits was carefully estimated as they loafed at high 
tide and found to total 12004100, an unusually 
large winter number (HLC). Ten Black-necked Stilts 
were in one pool northeast of Gustine, Dec. 30 
(HLC), and 10 on Feb. 12 at Moss Landing 
(WBM). In the Sacramento Valley the first 2 were 
seen on March 14 at 8 miles south of Los Molinos, 
Tehama Co. (Beatrice Nielsen). 

Cranes, Rails and Coots.—Flocks of 100 to 650 
Sandhill Cranes were reported in many parts of the 
Central Valley and on the Carrizo Plains, the latest 
being 500 near Gustine, March 19 (WA). Actual 
northward migration of them was also observed: two 
flocks of about 50 each over Chico, March 2 (VKC), 
114 over the Sacramento area, March 10 (Fred G. 
Evenden, Willy Argante), and 250 and 100 there on 
March 13 (FGE, Jim Wanzer). A Clapper Rail at 
Lake Merced, Feb. 26 (Chas. Hines), was several 
miles from any typical salt-marsh habitat, although 
very close to the ocean. Despite extended hunting 
seasons and bag limits and a campaign on ‘How 
to prepare coots for the table’ by Fish and Game 
officials, Am. Coots remained very abundant to at 
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least the end of March. 

Hawks, Grouse and Quail.—White-tailed Kites 
showed a definite increase in the northern Sacra. 
mento Valley: 2 pairs at Gray Lodge R fuge (JC): 
3, of which 2 remained and nested, March 22 anj 
ep at Sacramento National wit llife Refuge 
(EK); 4 in one field east of Willows in Februan 
(T. E. Balch); 2 near Corning and 3 near Glenn, 
Feb. 23 and 25; and 1 at Red Bluff, Feb. 3 to March, 
the first seen here since the observer (BN) moved 
here in 1951. The first Osprey was noted at Jenner, 
near where they breed, on March 20 (Joseph Kit. 
tredge); and 2 were seen in migration over the 
Berkeley Hills on March 24 (CH). A Peregrine 
Falcon was seen at El Cerrito, an unusual location, 
on March 15 (A. Laurence Curl). Ruffed Grouse, 
normally resident near the creek bottoms in the Wil. 
low Creek area, near the southern limit of their 
range, took refuge from flood waters by moving 
to higher ground along with California and Mountain 
Quail (RT). 

Pigeons, Owls, Poor-will—Unusual concentrations 
of Band-tailed Pigeons were noted well out in the 
Central Valley: 200-300 near Loomis (Muriel Ka. 
minsky) and 100 near Roseville (Vic Hermann) in 
late January and early February; nearly 1000 on Feb. 
12 and 285 or more on Feb. 26 in corn stubble near 
Vina, Tehama Co. (VKC); 500 on March 4 south. 
east of Red Bluff, also in corn stubble, and an esti- 
mated 2000 to 3000 present in the Red Bluff- 
Redding area, March 11 to 17 (BN). Nor was this 
all of the valley concentration, for more than 10,000 
were estimated from partial counts in the area near 
Glenn, 45 miles south of Red Bluff, on March 10 
(Mrs. TEB). The pigeons were also unusually com- 
mon near Upper Lake (EM), where, however, they 
winter regularly. An adult Saw-whet Ow! was found 
dead on Dec. 10 near Cache Creek at Madison, Yolo 
Co. (HLC), an unusual valley location for this coni- 
fer-adapted species. Mrs. Louise M. Hatton saw sev- 
eral-Poor-wills near her home in Calera Canyon, near 
Salinas, on Feb. 9, and on March 15 she saw 45 in 
114 miles of the canyon road at night. 

Hummingbirds, W oodpeckers.—Allen’s Humming: 
birds were not noted at Santa Rosa until March 16, 
although they have arrived there as early as Feb. 8 
in some years (Gordon L. Bolander). Also on March 
16. the first Selasphorus hummingbird was seen at 
Prairie Creek State Park, but Rufous Hummingbirds 
were the only species identified there up to at least 
March 30 (Ken Legg). In contrast to the low num- 
bers of Allen's, the migration of Rufous Humming: 
birds in the Bay area seemed normal or better, and 
they were widely reported from March 9 (12 miles 
west of ing N) with a male 10 miles 
offshore from Santa Cruz on March 18 (AC). Four 
Yellow-shafted Flickers (or hybrids) were reported, 
at locations from Prairie Creek to Berkeley and 
Fresno. A far vagrant male Williamson’s Sapsucker 
was found dead in the University of California 
Botanic Garden, Strawberry Canyon, Berkeley, on Feb. 
15 (JWK)—at least 80 miles from the nearest nor 
mal range of the species in the Sierra Nevada. 

Flycatchers, Swallows—Two Ash-throated Fily- 
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cen in an open oak association 10 
Cottonwood on March 9 (BN), an 
extremely ¢ date for so far north, and a month 
thead of normal arrival. Hundreds of Violet-green 
; unusual number for winter, foraged 
over flooded fields in the Santa Rosa area from Dec. 
7 on into March, but were wot noted there in the 
{all (GLB). Four Bank Swallows at Santa Cruz 
on March 24 and 6 the next day (WBM) were 
early. A Purple Martin was in Sacramento, March 10 
(Argante ) and 5 in downtown Sacramento, a nesting 
area, On March 15 (EAA). 

Jays, Magpies, Nutcrackers.—The Steller’s Jay in- 
vasion of the valleys, mentioned in the last report, 
reached amazing proportions in the North Sacra- 
mento Valley. On Dec. 26 at 10 to 13 miles north- 
northeast of Red Bluff, 150 were counted without 
search (BN); the 100 or so present at Glenn in 
November were still on hand in early April (TEB); 
and 2000 were estimated to be present along a 100- 
mile route from Chico to various points north, east, 
and west of Redding on March 17 (BN). Far to the 
south, at Lanes Bridge, near Fresno, small numbers 
stayed until at least March 19 (WBM). As to occur- 
rences in the foothills, 50 were found 8 to 10 miles 
east of Chico, Jan. 28, and 44 on an 80-mile trip from 
Chico to a 3000 foot altitude, east of Oroville, March 
4 (VKC). They were still numerous at Auburn, 1250 
ft. on March 30 (Betty Kimball), and at Murphys, 
2170 ft., there seemed to be somewhat above normal 
numbers all winter (Mrs. J. C. Scoles) as there were 
at Upper Lake (EM). On the Yosemite Christmas 
Count 91 were tallied during a snowstorm on Dec. 
29 (WJF, et al.). Thus the numbers at the lowest 
altitudes of usual winter occurrence in the Sierra 
Nevada seemed normal or above. Whether the invad- 
ing birds came from higher altitudes, not covered by 
observers this period, or from areas farther north is 
4a moot question. The species was listed as “few in 
number” at Willow Creek (RT), the only indication 
of sparseness at hand—but the observer is the only 
one reporting from that Region. An American Mag- 
pie was seen about 11 miles east of Redding in De- 
cember by Edward Frisbie, a rancher who is well- 
acquainted with the resident Yellow-billed there 
(fide BN); it is one of the few records of this species 
west of the Sierra Nevada. The great westward influx 
of Clark’s Nutcrackers, also mentioned in the last 
report, continued from at least Oct. 15 to Feb. 15 
in the Monterey area, where Laidlaw Williams and 
John Davis are assembling the numerous records for 
publication elsewhere. In addition, one spent the day 
at Prairie Creek State Park on Jan. 20 (KL); one 
was 10 miles west of Orland, March 24 (BN); and 
on the same date a flock of about 30 was 5 miles 
south of Olema, Marin Co. (AC). A reverse sort 
of movement was evidenced on March 13 to 19 by a 
pair of Am. Crows in Yosemite Valley, 4000 ft., 
where they are very rare (WJF). 

Parids, Kinglets—Although not so outstanding an 
invasion is that of the corvids, Mountain Chickadees 
continued through January in the Central Valley from 
Red Bluff (BN) to near Fresno (WBM), and one 
at Sacramento was banded on March 15 and stayed for 
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10 days (MK). From 1 to 4 were at a feeding 
station at Murphys, 2170 ft., from Dec. 25 through 
March, the first seen there in 9 years of residence 
(JCS); and on Jan. 10 and 11 one was at El Portal, 
2000 ft., where it is also rare (WJF). On Dec. 28, 
after the major flood had ended with snow at Willow 
Creek, both Mountain and Chestnut-backed Chickadees 
foraged with Common Bushtits and Golden-crowned 
and Ruby-crowned Kinglets in the drowned willows 
along the river (RT). About 40 Golden-crowned 
Kinglets were in one flock at Saint Mary's College, 
Moraga, on Jan. 9 (A. S. Campbell). 

Robins.—Mrs. J. C. Scoles wrote of a record-break- 
ing congregation of Am. Robins which appeared sud- 
denly at Murphys, 2170 ft., Calaveras Co., about Jan. 
8, many thousands flying over daily (northwestward 
in a.m., southeastward in p.m.) and so many stop- 
ping to feed in the p.m. that there was at times one 
on “every square foot’’ of a several acre area. No such 
occurrence having been noted there in the observer's 
9 years of residence, she hypothesized that they may 
have been driven up from flooded valleys; but more 
or less normal numbers were reported from valley 
areas free of standing water through January. Num- 
bers were twice normal all winter in the Willow 
Creek area (RT), which was heavily flooded. The 
concentration at Murphys diminished rapidly, most 
being gone by Jan. 30 and only 1 or 2 remained on 
March 30, with the summer population not yet 
arrived (JCS). Past midwinter estimates of Am. 
Robins arriving at a well-known roost in Joaquin 
Miller Park, Oakland, have ranged from 5000 to 
25,000. On Jan. 8, however, a more accurate esti- 
mate was obtained by 9 parties of counters stationed 
at 9 topographically strategic locations 1% mile or 
more apart along different radii of approach at 1/5 
to 1 mile from the roost. The resulting total tally 
(with some stations not covered during the entire 
period of the flight) was nearly 36,000 Am. Robins, 
all approaching the roost within 114 hours (HLC, 
et al.). Next winter it is hoped some degree of 
answer can be obtained to the question of how great 
an area these birds range over in foraging. 

Solitaires, Waxwings, Starlings —Four Townsend's 
Solitaires were seen west of Winters on Feb. 4 (C. J. 
Carey); and single ones at Sebastopol, March 8 (JK), 
and northwest of Paradise, Butte Co., March 28 
(BN). A flock of 25 to 30 Bohemian Waxwings was 
observed closely in Sacramento on Jan. 15 (ERP), 
and what could have been the same flock was at a 
different point in the same city on Feb. 4 (MK). One 
of the largest concentrations of Common Starlings 
yet noted in the Region was one of 2000 to 2500 at 
6 miles west of Novato, Marin Co., Feb. 12 (Anna 
M. Smith, W. K. Kirsher, Celeste Kirsher). Several 
thousand flew northward over Santa Rosa on Feb. 
16, after which only a few were in nearby areas, 
until Feb. 25 (GLB). Flocks of 30-35 Common 
Starlings were noted on Dec. 31 at Nice, Lake Co.; 
Jan. 17 at Lakeport, and in early February at Ukiah 
(EM); about 150 were southeast of Livermore on 
Feb. 26 (Lee Stallcup, HLC). 

Warblers, Orioles—Two Black-throated Gray 
Warblers, rarely found in this Region in winter, 
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were seen in Sacramento, Jan. 2 (EAA). A Town- 
send’s Warbler at Fair Oaks on Jan. 25 and Feb. 
11 to 27 (Mrs. Zimdars, VH) is also significant 
because it is rare inland in winter even though 
common near the coast. R. J. Richardson reports see- 
ing a male Orchard Oriole at Soquel on March 30 
in ‘‘strong and good light at close and medium range 
—lit] had every oriole characteristic, shape, size, 
habits, and call; the black head and neck and rich 
chestnut body marked it as the Orchard Oriole. It was 
apparently sipping nectar from cherry blossoms or 
nipping the fleshy centers, but was not severing 
them.” There is but one specimen-backed record of 
this species in California (Oct. 6, 1932, at Eureka), 
yet Mr. Richardson's description seems to fit no other 
species. 

Finches and Sparrows.—Ten Evening Grosbeaks were 
seen north of Los Molinos, Tehama Co., Dec. 26, and 
15 on Feb. 25 and 9 on March 4, 2 miles southeast 
of Chico (VKC). Six Red Crossbills were still on 
hand at Mt. Hermon, Jan. 8 (L. R. Mewaldt in The 
Avocet), and 5 were again at Sebastopol on Feb. 28 
and March 2 (JK). A Rufous-crowned Sparrow in 
typical sparse shrub-grass-oak habitat nes: Stony 
Creek, 10 miles west of Orland, on March 24 (BN) 
is a new northwest outpost for this species by about 
45 miles. An immature Harris’s Sparrow was at a 
N. Berkeley feeding station from Dec. 17 on (Mrs. 
G. E. Troxell) and an adult in S.E. Berkeley in 
early January (Mrs. E. Fritz, fide GET). At least 12 
White-throated Sparrows were reported, from Glenn 
to Fresno in the Central Valley and from Inverness 
to Monterey, the latest being on March 14 near 
Fresno (WBM). No longspurs were found despite 
several hours’ search at Point Reyes, where 3 had 
been seen in October (AC, DF); but at least partial 
substantiation of that unprecedented record came in 
a letter from Marshall C. Johnston, an experienced 
observer who is familiar with Chestnut-collared and 
McCown’s Longspurs in central Texas (and whose 
ability as an observer is vouched for by LW). Mr. 
Johnston saw longspurs (sp.) with pipits and 
Horned Larks on the open grassland at Fort Ord, 
Monterey Co., in December and January. Not realiz- 
ing at first that they were new records for the area, 
and being unable because of other duties to pursue 
them, particular note of the number was not taken 
until Jan. 19-20, when 60 were estimated. These 
and numerous ones seen on Dec. 24 were ‘not too 
pale below, so might have been Chestnut-collared.”’ 
It seems that more California observers should visit 
the broad, open fields in the winter time—perhaps 
even away from the roadsides occasionally !—Howarpb 
L. CoGsweEL., Dept. of Biological Sciences, Mills 
College, Oakland 13, Calif. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COAST REGION.—The 
winter season closed with slightly above normal 
precipitation although casual observation would seem 
to belie this fact. The winter in general was ex- 
tremely dry except for two particularly heavy rain- 
storms toward the end of December. Mountain areas 
remained relatively snowless after early December 
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until the end 
of January 
Desert areas 
WETE quite dr 
and, in general 
experienced 
mild winter 
December tem- 
peratures jp 
MOst sections 
were above 
normal and 
cloudiness was 
| greater than 

average. One 
storm between the 22nd and the 25th of the month 
brought heavy rains to the north part of the coas: 
and to the Owens Valley, raising the totals for these 
areas to much more than normal for that time of year 
For the remainder of southern California precipitation 
was far below normal during December. January was 
also quite cloudy and the temperatures were well above 
normal in all sections of the Region. The central sec. 
tion west of the mountains experienced torrential 
rains on the 25th-26th of the month. Los Angeles 
recorded over 6 inches of rain in one 24-hour period 
with even higher figures recorded in the surrounding 
areas. Because of this storm, precipitation for the 
month in this Region was much above normal. Moun. 
tain areas received a heavy blanket of snow long 
needed. The snowfall and general precipitation to 
the north was much heavier during late January and 
the snowpack in the southern Sierras was reported 
as very heavy. February temperatures throughout 
southern California were much below normal, espe- 
cially in the north portions of the coast and in the 
Colorado Desert. Cloudiness was less than average 
Precipitation again, in what normally would be our 
wettest month, was almost nil. March was but a 
continuation of the rainless February and as a result 
proved to be the first rainless March on record in the 
Los Angeles area. Temperatures were above normal 
and springlike weather prevailed in March until the 
end of the month. Although the winter precipitation 
was above normal the distribution of the rain was 
unfortunate since the run-off was so great during the 
brief heavy storms that there was little percolation 
into the soil over most of the foothill and mountain 
areas. The desert areas on the whole were very dry 
over the winter. The badly burned-off slopes in 
Santa Barbara County would have relished evenly- 
spaced rains, but the downpours had a devastating 
effect on the denuded hillsides. The storms, of course, 
were of much severer intensity to the north of our 
Region and this was somewhat reflected in the arrival 
in our waters of some more northerly alcids and gulls. 
Waterfowl and land birds were about norma! for most 
of the Region. 

Loons through Ibises—The heaviest southward 
flight of migrating loons was noted on Dec. 10 4 
more than 5000 birds were counted in the waters 
from Santa Monica to Malibu. Most of the birds were 
Red-throated Loons, with smaller numbers of Arctic 
Loons and a few Common Loons. The waters were 
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ming with flocks of loons and many 
flying southward just off shore. A return 
following day revealed almost no loons 
ese coastal waters. This particular loon 
fight occurred at the same time as a considerable 
ildd flight. Throughout January and early February 
many loons wintered off the coast and could be 
observed shifting their feeding grounds from day to 
day. A single Red-necked Grebe was found on Mis- 
sion Bay, Dec. 26, and was seen as late as Feb. 2 
(San Diego Audubon Society). Another bird was off 
Goleta Beach near Santa Barbara, Jan. 8 (Waldo G. 
Abbott, James Huffman, Ep.) There is no doubt 
but that the Horned Grebe has changed its status as 
a winter visitant to the southern California waters 
in the past 4 years. Many observers reported them 
js most numerous (whereas formerly one could 
expect to see a few Horned Grebes in coastal waters 
during the course of the winter) from San Diego to 
San Luis Obispo. They were reported as far in 
excess of 1954-1955 populations in the San Diego 
area this winter (C. H. Channing). Eared Grebes 
were about normal in most of southern California 
except the Imperial Valley where only 60,000 were 
counted on the Salton Sea, Feb. 29 (Ed. J. O'Neill). 
Western Grebes were present in large flocks along 
the coast and scattered groups of 50 to several hun- 
dreds frequented the larger lakes and reservoirs such 
as Henshaw, Sweetwater Lake, Lake Mathews, and 
Chatsworth; 75-100 were on Sweetwater Reservoir 
(James E. Crouch). Proposed offshore drilling for 
tidelands oil and the release of siudge in coastal 
waters is going to present a serious problem for the 
survival of many coastal waterbirds such as loons, 
grebes, cormorants, pelicans, and alcids. This issue 
is going to bear close scrutiny as many of us can 
recall the disastrous results to waterbirds during the 
early stages of World War II as oil tankers were 
torpedoed almost within sight of the Atlantic coast. 
Uncounted hordes of waterbirds died as a result of the 
spreading oil. No Fulmars were reported in our 
waters during the winter and very few shearwaters 
were sighted during winter pelagic trips. Thirteen 
White Pelicans wintered at Upper Newport Bay 
and were last reported as late as the beginning of 
March (Francis Raymond) ; only 3 birds wintered at 
San Diego in contrast to the large numbers there last 
winter. A few White Pelicans were at Lake Henshaw 
and at least 4 wintered on Lake Mathews whereas 
elsewhere they were very scarce. A great school of 
herring and smelt attracted swarms of waterbirds to 
the waters just off Hyperion Beach in mid-January. 
At least 2500 Brandt's Cormorants, together with 
more than 100 Brown Pelicans and some 300 Western 
Grebes, were actively fishing just a few yards off the 
beach on Jan. 14 (Mimi and A. Small). Snowy and 
Am. Egrets were numerous at Upper Newport Bay 
throughout the winter, but the Black-crowned Night 
Herons usually present at Lake Norconian had de- 
parted. Am. Bitterns were reported but seldom and 
the Least Bittern (2) was found at the ponds by 
Mission San Diego in Mission Valley, Feb. 7 (James 
E. Crouch). Thirty-four White-faced Glossy Ibises 
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were at the south end of the Salton Sea, Dec. 27 
(Ep., et al.). 

Waterfowl—There was a good flight although, 
much to the gunner’s chagrin, somewhat late. The 
Salton Sea flight was generally very good and can 
be summarized to reflect the situation for the rest 
of the Region. No Whistling Swans were reported 
from the Imperial Valley although they did appear 
north of there. Canada Geese peaked in population 
in mid-December when 720 were present. The total 
population after the hunting season was 650 (56 per 
cent lower than the 1954 peak.) Migrational move- 
ments left only 10 birds at the Salton Sea on March 
1. Lesser Snow Geese peaked in late December when 
an-estimated 11,000 were present. This was a slight 
increase (of about 1000 birds) over the 1954 season. 
On March 1 about 3000 geese remained in the Im- 
perial Valley. Three Ross’s Geese were observed in 
late November; one was crippled, retrieved and 
placed for a short time in an enclosure. A single 
Ross's Goose was observed on Dec. 27. Two members 
of the Cackling race of the Canada Goose were seen 
as late as the end of February of the 4 originally 
present in the Valley. Two separate individuals of the 
rare Blue Goose were observed during the winter 
season. The earliest date was Dec. 18, the latest Feb. 
2. White-fronted Geese reached their peak in early 
November when 2000 were present on the Salton Sea 
National Wildlife Refuge. Their numbers dropped to 
1200 in early December; 320 in late December; and 
only 50 remained on Feb. 27. The following table 
summarizes the winter waterfowl picture for the 
Salton Sea: 

Populations 

Species December January February 
Am. Widgeon 14,000 28,000 20,000 
Pintail 5000 26,000 3000 
Green-winged Teal 11,000 8500 6700 
Shoveller 9000 1850 3700 
Redhead 50 300 125 
Canvas-back 3900 2800 
Lesser Scaup* 90 20,000 150,000 
Am. Golden-eye* * 10 700 
Buffle-head* * * 2 200 700 
Ruddy Duck 2000 9700 30,000 

Comparison with last winter's totals may be made 
as follows: 

Canada Geese (large race)—down about 300 
birds (down 1500 birds from 1953!); Lesser Snow 
Geese—up about 1000 birds; White-fronted Geese 
—up 200; Am. Widgeon—down 6000; Pintail—up 
16,000; Shoveller—down 1000; Green-winged Teal— 
up 1500. *The Lesser Scaup showed a remarkable 
increase over last year’s count of 26,000—up 124,000 
birds. **This year’s total of 700 Am. Golden-eye 
was very high for the Salton Sea but still 500 lower 
than last winter. *** Buffle-heads were very high 
for the Imperial Valley. Redheads were low this year 
but Red-breasted Mergansers have increased there. A 
hybrid Am. Widgeon x Gadwall was caught, photo- 
graphed, and banded on Jan. 31 at Ramer Lake 
(William Anderson). A single male Blue-winged 
Teal was caught in a duck trap, Feb. 26, and another 
seen on March 5 (WA) near Ramer Lake in the 
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Imperial Valley. Seventeen Fulvous Tree-ducks flew 
over Ramer Lake, March 10 (WA). We are in- 
debted to Ed. J. O'Neill for furnishing us a complete 
survey of the waterfowl and other birds of the Salton 
Sea and south end of the Imperial Valley. A single 
Whistling Swan remained on Chatsworth Reservoir 
in the San Fernando Valley throughout most of De- 
cember. A pair of these birds made a brief appear- 
ance on Lake Sherwood early in December. Donald 
W. Moore reported a very dry desert year near China 
Lake in the Mojave Desert with the result that many 
of the normally wintering waterfowl were not present 
on the newly dried ponds and sloughs. Three Canada 
Geese were at Malibu Lagoon and 40 more at Chats- 
worth Reservoir, Dec. 10 (Ep., MS, JH). Ten more 
were at Upper Newport Bay, Dec. 17, and only 6 
(where formerly hundreds would winter) were on Lake 
Mathews, Dec. 23 (Ed., John Tramontano). Two 
of the Lesser Canada race were at Chatsworth Reser- 
voir. Dec. 10, and another was near Santa Barbara, 
Jan. 1 (fide Waldo G. Abbott). A single (Cackling) 
Canada Goose was with the two larger races of 
Canadas at Chatsworth Reservoir, Dec. 10 (Ed., 
MS, JH). More than 500 Canada Geese flew over 
near Vallecito, Jan. 28, from the southeast and 
headed northwest (Maureen J. Heraty). Black Brant 
were reported as generally scarce from all our coastal 
areas this winter 

Most of the dabbling species of ducks were normal 
throughout the Region with the possible exception 
of Gadwall which were scarce everywhere except on 
Lake Mathews where 12 were recorded, Dec. 23 (Ed., 
JT). A single male Blue-winged Teal was seen near 
the south end of the Salton Sea, Dec. 26 (R. D. and 
Vivian Ross). Thirty-five hundred Am. Widgeon on 
Lake Norconian reached a peak of more than 4000 
on Dec. 23 with 1500 more at Lake Mathews (Ed., 
JT). More than 1770 were near Hemet-Idyllwild, 
Dec. 26 (fide JHC). The only Wood Duck reported 
in the Region was the same single pair on Westlake 
Park lake in Los Angeles, Dec. 5 (Bess M. Hoffman). 
Redheads, Ring-necks, and Canvas-backs were low 
in many areas. Lake Norconian had the best duck 
count for any comparable lake in this area throughout 
the winter. More than 5000 ducks of 15 different 
species could be seen there during January. One 
hundred and three Canvas-backs, 12 Redheads, and 21 
Ring-necks were counted there on Dec. 23 (Ed., 
JT). Buffle-heads were about normal everywhere ex- 
cept on the Salton Sea where they were high. The 
very rare Old-squaw was recorded from 2 locations 
this winter. Two females were found on Alamitos 
Bay late in December (fide JT) and remained until 
at least Jan. 22 (JHC). A male in fine plumage was 
found in the surf at Seal Beach, Dec. 29 (Ed., MS, 
Pat Gould) and remained for several weeks. More 
than 10,500 Surf Scoters were counted near San 
Diego, Dec. 26 (S.D.A.S.). White-winged Scoters 
were uncommon. Red-breasted Mergansers began ap- 
pearing offshore in October but it was not until early 
December that males began to arrive. Am. Mergansers 
were again very scarce. The usual numbers were 
absent from Fairmont Lake in Riverside; 15 were 
at Chatsworth Reservoir, Dec. 10 (Ed., MS, JH); 
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only 4 were at Lake Mathews, Dec. 23 (Ed, JT): 
2 were near San Diego, Dec. 26 (S.D.AS.); and 
none were seen on Lake Norconian all winter which 
is most unusual. The only Hooded Merganser reported 
in the Region was a single bird at Stowe Lake nea; 
Santa Barbara during December (WGA). 

Birds of Prey.—Three California Condors were seen 
in the Santa Felicia Dam area near Piru, Jan. > 
(Warren and Ethel Blazer). Condors may best be see 
by driving north from Fillmore up the Squaw Flat 
road, stopping often to scan the ridges. As many as 
5 California Condors were seen feeding on a steer 
carcass at Horseshoe Ranch south of Granite Station 
in February (Ralph Stockton, fide Edna E. Williams) 
and 2 more were reported over Pine Mountain, 7 
miles east of Granite Station (John Roper, fide 
EEW). Non-breeding and feeding condors may be 
seen over the ridges and valleys of the Piute and 
Tehachapi Mountains during the winter. White-tailed 
Kites were reported as well established in the San 
Diego Region with more than a dozen birds resident 
in the vicinity of Vista (C. H. Channing). A single 
Ferruginous Hawk (uncommon in Orange County 
and San Diego County) was near Escondido, Dec. 3 
(Frank F. Gander). Bald Eagles were reported win- 
tering as follows: 1 near Idyllwild, Dec. 26 (fide 
Evarts Loomis, Jr.); 2 at Big Bear Lake, Jan. 2 
(JHC) ; 3 on Lake Mathews as late as Feb. 12 (JH). 
A Prairie Falcon (uncommon there) was near Santa 
Barbara, Jan. 1 (fide WGA). Four Pigeon Hawks 
were found in the San Gabriel Valley, Dec. 28 (fide 
JT) but they were scarce elsewhere. Short-eared Owls 
were uncommon in the Los Angeles area. A single 
bird wintered at Playa del Rey and 3 more near 
San Diego. Corona still remains the best place to see 
Pygmy Owls in this Region. They may be seen and 
heard just at dusk among the orange and lemon 
groves south of the city. John D. Goodman noted 
that birds of prey were more numerous in the Mill 
Creek Canyon area due possibly to the large number 
of rodents observed there this winter. The Spotted 
Owl and Pygmy Owl were present in Mill Creek 
Canyon, March 11 (JDG). 

Upland Game Birds.—Seven Rock Partridges were 
reported from China Lake, Jan. 2 (fide DWM). 
Mountain Quail, uncommon in Orange County, were 
reported to be coming to feeders at the Tucker Bird 
Sanctuary throughout the winter. As many as 7 were 
recorded, Dec. 31 (fide Arnold Lane). About 10 
Ground Doves were present in the orange and lemon 
groves south of Corona until at least Jan. 4 (Norman 
H. Mellor). Three Ground Doves were found near 
Brawley, March 10 (JH) but they apparently do not 
winter in the Imperial Valley since William Anderson 
could not find them in the locality where they were 
common in the fall. Another Ground Dove was care- 
fully identified near San Bernardino, Dec. 26 (fide 
Mrs. Ethel West). A single White-winged Dove was 
found near Agua Caliente Springs County Park, San 
Diego County, Jan. 4 (MJH). 

Cranes, Rails, and Shorebirds —Of the 27 Sandhill 
Cranes at the Salton Sea National Wildlife Refuge 
in October only 5 remained by December 1 nd none 
were present by the end of the year (EJO'N.). The 
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great flock wintering Sandhill Cranes returned 
again to the fields and marshes of the Carrizo Plain 
in eastern San Luis Obispo County. More than 2000 
birds were counted near Soda Lake, Jan. 1 (RDR, 
IH. JT). Three thousand Am. Coots were on Big 
Bear Lake, Jan. 2 (JHC, et al.) and more than 33,000 
were at the south end of the Salton Sea in mid- 
january. By the end of February their numbers there 
nad fallen to 12,000 (EJO'N). Virginia Rails (now 
; dificult bird to find in southern California due to 
vere depletion of its habitat) were found at Buena 
Vista Lagoon, San Diego County, Dec. 30 (Buena 
Vista Audubon Society, fide MJH). Mountain Plover 
were absent from all southern California areas except 
the Imperial Valley where 8 were present, Jan. 16 
(WA). The usual wintering flock on the west side of 
the San Joaquin Valley north of Blackwell's Corners 
aumbered at least 250 by Dec. 18 (RDR, VR). No 
Mountain Plover were found wintering on the Carrizo 
Plain. Ruddy Turnstones outnumbered Black Turn- 
stones in the San Diego area (CHC), but north of 
there Black Turnstones were numerous on rocky and 
even sandy coasts while the Ruddy Turnstone was 
ilmost entirely absent. Surf-birds were numerous on 
the breakwater at Playa del Rey and near San Diego 
until late February. Only a single Surf-bird was at 
La Jolla, March 1 (JEC). Wilson's Snipe were scarce 
except at a few choice locations such as the Los 
Angeles River settling basins where 8 were found, 
Dec. 26 (BMH). Hudsonian Curlews have become 
noticeably more numerous along sandy ocean beaches, 
due possibly to the extensive filling of their tidal mud- 
fats. Wintering Wandering Tattlers were reported only 
from Ocean Beach, Feb. 15 (Mrs. Boyd Robinson). 
Three Red Knots were at Bolsa Chica, Dec. 17 (Ed., 
JH, MS). A single Red Knot remained on the break- 
water at Playa del Rey from early December until 
the end of the year. A Baird’s Sandpiper was care- 
fully studied at the beach near Santa Barbara, March 
25, close to a flock of 15 Surf-birds which were also 
feeding on the sandy beach (Mr. and Mrs. Edwin R. 
Pickett). Red-backed Sandpipers were numerous with 
a many as 2000 on the mudflats at Bolsa Chica in 
late December. A single Stilt Sandpiper was care- 
fully identified at the Salton Sea National Wildlife 
Refuge, Dec. 27 (Ed., ef al.) and was probably the 
last of a small group that had remained throughout the 
tall. Peeps,’ Marbled Godwits, and Sanderlings were 
about in regular numbers. Black-necked Stilts win- 
tered in large flocks from Newport Bay south to San 
Diego. Two were at Bolsa Chica, Feb. 18 (FR, Alice 
Zimmerman): more than 50 were near Oceanside, 
Dec. 30 (B.V.A.S.); and 73 were counted near San 
Diego, Dec. 26 (S.D.A.S.) Five northern Phalaropes 
(rare in winter) were at San Diego Bay, Dec. 26 
(S.D.A.S.). 

Jaegers, Gulls and Terns —The only winter jaegers 
reported were 2 birds near San Diego, Dec. 26 (Ken 
Stott, Jr., C. J. Selsor). Glaucous-winged and Herring 
Gulls wintered in good numbers and Bonaparte’s 
Gulls became more numerous to the south of Los 
Angeles. Only 141 were counted on the Los Angeles 
Christmas Count while San Diego recorded 1084. 
Short-billed Gulls, on the other hand, were numerous 


to the north of San Diego; only 5 were recorded at 
the San Diego Count and 335 on the Los Angeles 
Count, Dec. 27. Hundreds were found near Santa 
Barbara from late December through February. This 
was a good winter for Kittiwakes. A single immature 
bird was at the breakwater at Playa del Rey, Jan. 27 
(Ed.); 23 (20 adults and 3 immatures) were seen 
about 8 miles southwest of Santa Monica in the 
Catalina Channel, Jan. 29 (Ed., JH, RDR). Seven 
more were recorded on the Los Angeles Audubon 
Society pelagic trip into the Santa Barbara Channel, 
Feb. 26. Small numbers of Royal Terns were found 
during the winter and a flight of more than 200 
passed north adjacent to Point Dume, Jan. 1 (Ed.). 
Three Elegant Terns lingered long enough to be 
recorded on the San Diego Christmas Count and 
finally left the Naval Training Center lagoon, Dec. 
29 (fide CHC). 

Alcids —This was a splendid year for alcids in 
southern California, particularly for murres and mur- 
relets. The severe storms of December and January 
may have influenced their passage to the southern 
waters. Common Murres were seen on numerous 
occasions throughout the winter from Dec. 31 until 
April 8, although the previous records for murres in 
these waters are very sketchy and widely scattered. 
The records for Common Murres are as follows: 1, 
Dec. 31, Malibu (MS, Ed.); 1, Jan. 1, Point Dume 
(Ed.); 1 at Hendry Beach near Santa Barbara, Jan. 
8 (JH, Ed.); 1 at Santa Barbara Yacht Harbor Beach, 
Jan. 9 (Robert Blackstone); 1 (different individual 
from bird on Dec. 31), Jan. 21, Malibu Beach (James 
F. Clements, MS, Ed.); 1 (remained until late 
March), Jan. 29, Santa Monica (Warren Flock); 26, 
Jan. 29, Santa Monica offshore (Ed., JH, RDR); 15, 
Feb. 26, Santa Barbara Channel offshore (L.A.A:S.) ; 
and a single bird remained as late as April 8 at 
Paradise Cove (Ed.). On Dec. 10, after a day of 
heavy offshore fog, an intensive alcid hunt was con- 
ducted from Santa Monica to Malibu. The observers 
(Ed., JH, MS, RDR) were rewarded for their efforts 
by counting some 33 Ancient Murrelets. A return 
visit on the following day yielded no Ancient Murre- 
lets but 3 Marbled Murrelets. A single Ancient Mur- 


‘relet was at Venice Beach, Dec. 26 (RB, Ed.) and a 


Marbled Murrelet was found at Santa Monica the 
same day and another dead on the beach (JH, Ed., 
MS). On numerous occasions during the winter smal] 
alcids could be spotted flying well offshore and too 
far away to be identified. At least 12 Ancient Murre- 
lets and 4 Rhinoceros Auklets were found in the 
Santa Barbara Channel, Feb. 26 (L.A.A.S.). 
Hummingbirds, W oodpeckers.—Costa’s and Black- 
chinned Hummingbirds wintered in small numbers. 
A Costa's was at the Tucker Bird Sanctuary, Dec. 17 
(Georgiana and Edith Sanford); another was near 
Whittier, Dec. 28 (Arthur Barr); and a third was 
reported near Escondido, Jan. 24 and 25 (FFG). Two 
Black-chinned Hummingbirds were near San Diego, 
Dec. 26 (Robert A. Grom, Robert Minnins). There 
was a small flight of Lewis's Woodpeckers during the 
winter. A few were present from Oct. 27 until Jan. 29 
in the Banning area (Belle Wilson). On Dec. 8 three 
were seen in Orange County Park (GS, ES) and a 
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few days later more than a dozen were there (FR); 
these remained until the end of December (one until 
the end of March). Yellow-breasted (Red-naped) 
Sapsuckers were scarce with but single birds at Lake 
Norconian, Dec. 17 and 23 (Ed.) and near China 
Lake in January (DWM). 

Passerine Land Birds (General) —The winter in- 
flux of land birds was milder than the northern 
weather warranted. There was almost no flight of 
Am. Robins and Cedar Waxwings until later in the 
winter. The early fall influx of Clark’s Nutcrackers 
from the mountains petered out by the end of Novem- 
ber and with the exceptions of a few rather interest- 
ing winter visitants, land birding was rather dull. 

Flycatchers, Swallows —A Western Kingbird found 
on the Los Angeles Christmas Count constitutes one 
of the very few winter records. Cassin’s Kingbirds 
were predominantly confined to the southern counties 
(San Diego and Orange) for the winter and small 
groups of from 3 to 6 were found here and there in 
suitable country. A Western Wood Pewee was in Los 
Angeles, Dec. 27 (L.A.A.S.). Ash-throated Fly- 
catchers wintered in small numbers in the desert areas. 
Ranger Burgess W. Heacox found them as follows: 
1, Borrego State Park, Jan. 5 and 6; 1 near Essex on 
Jan. 12; 1 near Essex on Highway U. S. 66, Jan. 
25; and 1 near Mitchell’s Caverns State Park, Feb. 
22. The Vermilion Flycatchers have been absent from 
the Mecca area since February 1955 and the only birds 
reported were in Death Valley, March 3 (RDR, 
VR) and one at SSNWR, Dec. 25 (EJO'N). A few 
empidonax (sp.) were reported wintering but as yet 
none has been collected to determine the species. 
Large flocks of Tree Swallows wintered in the San 
Diego area (fide CHC) and in the Imperial Valley 
both Tree and Violet-green Swallows could be seen 
in large flocks at Ramer Lake, Feb. 25 (Eleanor 
Beemer ). 

Jays, Magpies, Crows, Larks.—Pifion Jays were un- 
reported. A Yellow-billed Magpie was found in the 
Inglewood Cemetery during the Los Angeles Christ- 
mas Count, Dec. 27, and is most unusual anywhere 
south of Santa Barbara. Steller’s Jays, out of natural 
habitat and normal range, were at Presidio Park in 
San Diego (1), Feb. 9 (fide MJH), and Whittier 
(1), Feb. 22 (JT). More than 350 Common Ravens 
were gathered on the Carrizo Plain, Jan. 2 (RDR) 
together with better than 3500 Horned Larks. About 
4000 Horned Larks were counted on a single plowed 
field in the Imperial Valley, Dec. 29 (Ed.). 

Chickadees through Wrens Mountain Chickadees 
came into foothill areas during the winter and re- 
mained until the end of March. Red-breasted Nut- 
hatches were also widely reported from lowland areas 
during the winter from Santa Barbara to San Diego. 
Three birds were found in the San Diego area from 
Dec. 7 until Dec. 26 (fide MJH); one during Janu- 
ary and February in the Pauma Valley along the San 
Luis Rey River (Suzanne Serrano, fide EB); and one 
at the U.C.L.A. campus in Los Angeles, Dec. 26 
(WB). A most unusual observation is that of a 
Verdin seen near Chula Vista, south of the Sweet- 
water River in San Diego County and about 14 mile 
from the ocean, Jan. 22 (E. C. Trowbridge, Robert 
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Sullivan). The only Winter Wrens reported were 
single individuals near Buck Creek, Ventura Cp, 
March 11 (WF), and San Diego, Dec. 26 (CHC 
Stan Williams). 

Thrashers, Thrushes—The extremely rare Brown 
Thrasher was successfully banded by Mrs. Will Wi. 
liams and Mrs. Frances Stockton near Granite Station, 
Feb. 15. The bird had been coming to a feeder for 
about two months prior to entering the trap. A Sage 
Thrasher visited a feeder near Escondido from Noy. 
2 until Jan. 9 (FFG). Am. Robins were locally 
abundant throughout the Region although most of 
the birds arrived after mid-December. There was but 
a small flight of Varied Thrushes, although the birds 
were moving through the 7000 foot level of the cen. 
tral Sierras on Nov. 11 and 12. A single Varied 
Thrush was at Tucker Bird Sanctuary, Nov. 29 
(GS, ES, fide FR); 2 were in Mill Creek Canyon, 
Dec. 31 (John D. Goodman); and 12 were found 
in Tapia Park, March 19 (BMH). There was a fine 
flight of Mountain Bluebirds to the southern part 
of this Region during the winter. More than 880 
were in the northern Imperial Valley, Dec. 27 (Ed.): 
about 150 were east of Carlsbad, Dec. 30 (Minta and 
Boyd Robinson); large flocks were present in the 
San Diego area during December and January (fide 
CHC); about 500 were counted along Miguel Road 
near Laguna, Jan. 25 (JK, LK, fide FR). 

Kinglets, Starlings —Golden-crowned _ Kinglets 
found their way into lowland areas. The biggest news 
of the winter and perhaps the most disheartening was 
the fact that Common Starlings arrived en masse 
in our Region. Previous influxes have been by several 
to several dozen birds but almost 1000 arrived in the 
Mojave Desert at China Lake and remained until 
March 1 (DWM). There was no record of them 
after they left; possibly they moved north again. 
While at China Lake they fed largely on Russian 
Olives. More than 150 birds were found 6 miles 
southeast of Shandon, Feb. 26 (WGA). A single 
starling was near Whittier Narrows Dam from Dec. 
1 until March 1 (JT). 

Warblers, Blackbirds and  Orioles—Audubon’s 
Warblers were numerous throughout the winter and 
there were more Townsend’s Warblers than last year. 
The banded Virginia’s Warbler present at Helen 
Pratt’s feeder almost daily since Sept. 20 was last 
seen on Jan. 7. Myrtle Warblers were present in 
small numbers from Santa Barbara southward to San 
Diego. Seven were at Santa Barbara, Jan. 1 (fide 
WGA); several were present from Dec. 12 on at 
Escondido (FFG); and one was at Santa Ana, Jan 
25 (Josephine Bull, Vanche E. Plumb). Five Black- 
capped Warblers were .recorded from the San Gabriel 
Valley, Dec. 26, and a Hermit Warbler (very rare in 
winter) was found on the Los Angeles Christmas 
Count, Dec. 26. Yellow-headed Blackbirds were 
generally scarce with only small numbers present in 
the Imperial Valley. A young Hooded Oriole was 
near Eagle Rock, Dec. 24, 26, and Jan. 10 (Helen 
S. Pratt). ; 

Tanagers, Finches and Sparrows—A_ wintering 
Western Tanager was present at Gold Hills Park 
near San Diego, Feb. 22 and 23 (MJH). Twenty: 
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three Cardinals were counted in the San Gabriel 
Valley, Dec. 28. One Black-headed Grosbeak was 
found near China Lake, Jan. 1 (DWM), and Eve- 
ning Grosb< ks were found near San Diego (1) Dec. 
% (Eleanor A. Pugh) and another in Sycamore 
Canyon, March 1 (JT). There were very few reports 
of wintering Green-tailed Towhees in the Region. 
Red Crossbills (no.?) were found near San Bernar- 
dino just prior to the Christmas Count (San Ber- 
qardino Audubon Society). The very rare Harris’s 
Sparrow was found in five localities during the win- 
ter. A single bird appeared at a feeder in Laguna, 
Nov. 25, and remained until at least Jan. 24 (Eliza- 
beth Tigert, fide FR); one was seen at a feeder in 
Sycamore Canyon near Whittier, Dec. 11; it was pres- 
ently joined by a second. remained until at least March 
1g and was seen by dozens of observers (JHC); 
another came to a banding trap in La Canada during 


December and was banded (Bill Webb); one was 
present almost daily at a feeder in Santa Barbara most 
of the winter (Arthur Hutchinson, fide WGA); and 
finally a bird was found in Death Valley, March 3, 
by Dudley and Vivian Ross. Slate-colored Juncos were 
found as follows: Dec. 31 (2) near Redlands 
(S.B.V.A.S.) ; Jan. 28 (2) at Irvine Park (Ed., George 
Smith, JT); and Jan. 28 (1) at Santa Barbara (fide 
WGA). The rarer Gray-headed Junco was seen at 
Redlands (4), Dec. 31 (S.B.V.A.S.); Idyllwild (1), 
Dec. 26 (Harry James); and Mitchell's Caverns 
State Park (up to 6) all winter (BWH). White- 
throated Sparrows were reported from Laguna (1) 
from Nov. 26 until Jan. 20 (ET, fide FR) and near 
Granite Station, March 11 (EEW). White-crowned 
and Golden-crowned Sparrows were very numerous, 
the latter becoming more so during March.—ARNOLD 
SMALL, 5838 W’. 88th St., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 





WINTER BIRD-POPULATION STUDY 
Edited by Haven Kolb 
LIST OF STUDIES 


Eastern Canada 

1. Fields 

2. City Ravine 

3. Scrub Bottomland, Forest Edge, 


Ontario 
Ontario 


Ontario 
4. Hemlock Forest Ontario 
North Atlantic States 
5. Slashed White Pine Forest 
6. Pond Surrounded by Orchard ..New York 
7. Mixed Hardwood—Hemlock 
Forest New York 
Middle Atlantic States 
8. Fresh-water Ponds and Shrub- 
Swamp Borders 
9. River Valley Habitat 
Mixed Farmland 
11. Shrubby Field 
12. Central Hardwood Bottomland 
and Upland Forest 
13. Mixed Habitat 
14. Mixed Oak Forest 
South Atlantic States 
15. Pasture with Stream 
16. Stubble Fields (Strip- 
cropped ) Virginia 
17. Hardwood-—Softwood Forest.North Carolina 
18. Field North Carolina 
North Central States 
19. Upland Deciduous Forest 


New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 


Maryland 


Virginia 


ACH YEAR the task of editing the winter 

bird counts becomes more interesting. Each 

year presents a fresh facet to the aspect of old 
areas. Each year widens the view by opening up new 
areas. Each year the data accumulate but new enigmas 
compound the old puzzles. Thus the work becomes 
increasing!y worth doing. 


20. Fresh-water Marsh and Adjacent 
Young Swamp Forest 
21. Orchard 
22. Mature, Mixed Hardwood Forest . . Indiana 
23. Grazed Stream Bottomland ...... . Illinois 
24. Oak-—Maple Forest and Forest 
Edge Illinois 
25. Shrubby Field and Forest Edge ... . Illinois 
26. City Park 
South Central States 
27. Abandoned Air Field 
28. Upland Pine and Pine-Oak 
Woodland Arkansas 
29. Southern Oak—Pine Bottomland . . Arkansas 
30. Immature Oak-—Pine Forest Arkansas 
31. Mixed Flood Plain Forest Arkansas 
High Plains and Rocky Mountain States 
Open Ponderosa Pine Forest .South Dakota 
Grazed Short Grass Plains ..South Dakota 
Wooded City Cemetery South Dakota 
Floodplain Deciduous Forest .... Nebraska 
Upper Foothills, Ponderosa Pine .Colorado 
Immature Lodgepole Pine Forest .Colorado 
Immature Douglas Fir Forest . . .Colorado 
Western Yellow Pine Forest ....Colorado 
. Two Reservoirs (adjacent) Colorado 
Pacific Coast 
41. Brushy Foothill California 
42. Exposed Sandy Beach and Surf . . California 


But, at the same time, inadequacies in our methods 
become more apparent. Uniformity is essential and 
simplicity is desirable to encourage wide participation 
but perhaps the time has come to give some thought 
to possible refinements. A few points that have risen 
in some minds may be mentioned in the hope that 
a wider expression of opinion will result. 
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Recognizing the great disparity in the availability 
of weather data, what kinds of information should be 
given? There is a very wide variation in the way that 
weather is described, yet this information is very 
much needed in order to understand winter-bird 
populations. More standardized reports would cer- 
tainly increase ability to interpret results. 


The food supply on an area is second only to 
weather in importance. This is a much more difficult 
condition to describe, however, and it is probably 
not surprising that it is seldom even mentioned. 

The dates of the counts need less, perhaps, rather 
than more standardization. The editor has indicated 
counts taken outside the prescribed period but with 
no thought of criticism, for it is obvious that in many 
cases no change in ‘winter conditions” was involved. 
If weather is accurately described, limitations on the 
counting period might be unnecessary. 


The size of an area is an important consideration. 
Small areas seem to result in misleadingly high densi- 
ties, yet there is no apparent way to make a definite 
ruling on the matter, for the kind of habitat is an 
important consideration. Dr. Whitney's report (No. 
33) is printed with the intention of underscoring this 
last consideration, and demonstrating that negative 
evidence has meaning. It seems obvious that 80 acres 
is too small an area for Grazed Short Grass Plains. 
Area is also of diffgrential valence between species. 
Perhaps the best that can be achieved in this matter 
is to caution readers. 


The editor does not share the unhappiness of some 
workers concerning our methods of rounding and 
computing figures. Given the crudity of our measure- 
ment and the desirability of having derived figures 








directly computable from the given data, these 
methods seem logical. It has been argued that the 
“average total” should include the species with frac. 
tional values so small that they must be expressed 
with “+’. If there is a large number of such 
species, the sum might be appreciably changed, but 
if a large number of such species occurs it is really 
only another way of saying that the area of the plot 
is too small to give reliable results and the multiplica- 
tion needed to express density per 100 acres wil! 
compound the inaccuracy. 

Of much greater importance is the failure of ou; 
methods to recognize the significance of frequency, 
which is a separate ecological reality. In the breeding 
bird counts, which preceded and perhaps helped to 
set the pattern for the winter counts, frequency is 
automatically dealt with but consider the following 
winter count example: 

If, during just one of 10 trips a flock of 40 robins 
is found feeding in the single bittersweet thicket of a 
50-acre plot the apparent population will be twice as 
great as that of the chickadees, always a part of the 
count, but averaging only 2 per trip. Some workers 
use the “Remarks” section to call attention to such 
situations but it might be possible to develop some 
numerical way of expressing frequency and density 
together. In general, of course, we cannot by any 
method obviate the necessity for readers to recognize 
the difference between a statistic and a parameter 
We can, however, present the data accurately, arrange 
them logically and economically, and indicate clearly 
the conditions and assumptions which subsume them. 
Suggestions for attaining these ends will be welcomed. 

I wish to thank the Natural History Society of 
Maryland for some clerical assistance—HAVEN KOLB. 








1. FIELDS.—Location: Near the junction of 
Highways #400 and #7. Vaughan Township, York 
County, Ontario. Size: 100 acres, approximately. 
Description of Area: A roughly rectangular plot 
consisting of five fields running E-W and separated 
by two cart tracks. These fields are bounded on two 
sides by similar habitat; on the south side by similar 
habitat and for about 100 yards by a small woodland 
of young deciduous trees and a few conifers; on the 
west side by the broad grassy edge of Highway #400. 
They are composed of 53% legume and temporary 
grass mix, 20% plowed land, 13% grain stubble, 7% 
permanent grassland and 7% winter wheat. All fences 
are wire with the exception of approximately 300 
yards of old hedgerows at the eastern end, consisting 
mostly of thorns (Crataegus sp.) with one apple tree 
(Pyrus Malus). A few other thorns and some 50 
trees, mostly elms (Ul/mus sp.) are scattered around 
the margins of the fields. A small stream running 
NW-SE across half of the plot has a few small 
willows (Salix sp.) along its course, a few areas of 
Reed-mace (Typha latifolia) and fairly extensive 
patches of coarse grass with asters (Aster sp.) and 
goldenrods (Solidago sp.) Similar growth of coarse 
grasses borders the cart tracks. In addition to the seeds 
of these plants available ground feeding chiefly con- 
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sisted of seeding heads of Chicory (Cichorium 
Intybus), Lucerne (Medicago sativa) and Ragweed 
(Ambrosia artemisiifolia) on the legume and stubble 
plots, and of Wild Carrot (Daucus Carota) on the 
permanent grass. One old dead pine tree has been 
worked extensively by woodpeckers. One field has 
two manure piles, and was being manured in narrow 
strips throughout the census period. Scientific names 
from Gray's Manual of Botany, 8th Ed. Weather: 
The mean temperature during the period was 21.5° F. 
with extremes of 40° and -10°. After the first census 
the ground was always covered with between 3 and 
12 inches of snow, with drifts of 2 to 3 feet and 
bare patches in places. The stream was always frozen. 
Coverage: Dec. 18; Jan. 7, 29; Feb. 4, 5, 12. Total: 
6 trips, averaging 11/4 hrs. per trip. Census: Am. 
Tree Sparrow, 6 (6); Horned Lark, 5 (5): Sparrow 
Hawk, 1 (1); Snow Bunting, 1 (1); Downy Woo0d- 
pecker, +. Average Total: 13 birds (density 13 
per 100 acres). Remarks: The Horned Larks and 
Snow Buntings were seen only on the manured strips. 
No species was seen on more than three censuses, the 
whole presenting a picture of roving flocks covering 
a wide area of which the census area was 2 paft.— 
Cuive E. Goopwin (compiler), Don BurtoN and 
ROGER HANSELL, 38 Walsh Ave., Weston, Un. 
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2, CITY RAVINE.—Location: Cedarville Ra- 
yjne, Toronto, Ontario. Size: 25 acres. Description 
of Area: Sce Audubon Field Notes 8:274-5 (1954). 
During the summer of 1955 a maintenance crew from 
the city parks department cut down most of the 
Yellow Willow trees from the north end of the plot 
and also removed extensive patches of shrubbery and 
brush piles from the south end. These changes do not 
appear to have had any appreciable effect on the 
composition of the birdlife present during the winter 
of 1955-56. Weather: Mean temperature during the 
census period was 25.5°, with extremes of -—3° and 
43°, Precipitation: approximately 32 inches [unmelted 
_fp.] of snow and less than 1 inch of rain. The 
snow cover varied from 1 to 10 inches and the 
stream remained partially open throughout the period. 
Total hours of sunshine in January broke a 70-year 
record. Coverage: Dec. 10, 13, 17, 24, 26, 28; Jan. 
1. 10, 15, 24, 28, 31; Feb. 3, 7 15. [Four trips out- 
side prescribed period.—Ep.] Total: 15 trips (almost 
all in morning), averaging 11/4 hours. Census: House 
Sparrow, 9 (36); Common Starling, 8 (32); Pine 
Siskin, 8 (32); Black-capped Chickadee, 4 (16); 
Slate-colored Junco, 4 (16); Cardinal, 3 (12); Am. 
Goldfinch, 3 (12); Downy Woodpecker, 2 (8); 
Black Duck, 1 (4); Blue Jay, 1 (4); Am. Crow, 1 
(4); White-breasted Nuthatch, 1 (4); Common Red- 
poll, 1 (4); Song Sparrow, 1 (4); Red-tailed Hawk, 
+; Sparrow Hawk, +; Horned Owl, +; Barred Owl, 
+; Hairy Woodpecker, +; Winter Wren, +; North- 
ern Shrike, +; Evening Grosbeak, +; Purple Finch, 
+; White-winged Crossbill, +-; Swamp Sparrow, +. 
Average Total: 47 birds (density, 188 per 100 
acres). Remarks: The increase in the average total 
(from 42 last year) is almost entirely due to the 
currence of considerable numbers of transient winter 
finches of several species, particularly Pine Siskins, 
which were absent last winter. The siskins, gold- 
finches and redpolls were apparently attracted by the 
catkins on the several yellow birch trees present. The 
comparative abundance of both House Sparrows and 
Common Starlings is explained by the proximity of 
houses on each side of the valley and the roosting 
places thereby provided. The two known feeding 
stations noted in previous years were again in opera- 
tion. However, the only regular visitors appeared to 
be numerous House Sparrows, while Car.Jtinals, Black- 
capped Chickadees and Downy Woodpeckers were 
observed at the feeders on two or three occasions. 
While considerable variety in the way of avian preda- 
tors was noted, only the Horned Owl (which was 
seen on 5 trips between Dec. 13 and Jan. 28) was 
considered to be resident. Birds were notably scarce, 
particularly the winter finches, during the latter half 
of January when the weather was clear and cold 
(about 25°) almost continuously. David Marsh 
assisted with the Jan. 1 census——DoNaLp E. BuRTON 
(compiler) and Ray E. PANNELL, Toronto, Ont. 


3. “SCRUB BOTTOMLAND,” FOREST 
EDGE AND RIVER.—Location: Humber River, 
Toronto, Ontario. Size: 44 acres (28 acres land, 16 
acres water). Description of Area: Described in 
Audubon Field Notes 8: 273 (1954) and 9: 292 


(1955). During 1955 the area partly recovered from 
the effects of hurricane “Hazel” as described in the 
1955 winter study. The willow scrub remaining grew 
rapidly during the summer, and many willow bushes, 
stripped of bark, half buried in gravel, and supposed 
dead last winter have partially recovered and pro- 
duced thick tufts of young branches. Approximately 
half the area left bare of vegetation by the flood was 
densely overgrown by weeds and the seeded heads of 
these plants have remained well above the snow all 
winter. These weeds are mainly burdocks (Arctium 
sp.); bur-marigolds (Bidens sp.), goosefoots (Cheno- 
podium sp.), smartweeds (Polygonum sp.), pigweeds 
(Amaranthus sp.), tagweeds (Ambrosia trifida & 
artemisiifolia) and cockleburs (Xanthium sp.). The 
remaining bare patches are mostly gravel and have 
been covered only by a thin growth of low weeds. To 
facilitate census taking approximately 100 yards of 
the river, which has become difficult of access since 
the flood, has been omitted from the census area: and 
a section of the river south of the bridge which is 
similar in area and composition has been added. Scien- 
tific names of plants from Gray's Manual of Botany, 
Ed. 8. Weather: The mean temperature during the 
period was 25.5°, with extremes of 43° and -3°. 
Snowfall has been heavier this year than in previous 
years and the ground has been covered by snow to a 
depth of 10 inches throughout the census period. The 
river was half frozen over during most of the winter. 
Coverage: Jan. 1, 2, 8, 22; Feb. 5, 18. [One trip 
beyond prescribed period.—Ep.] Total: 6 trips, aver- 
aging 21% hours per trip. Census: WATER AREA: 
Black Duck/Mallard, 70 (438); Am. Golden-eye, 13 
(81); Herring Gull, 1 (6); Buffle-head, 1 (6); 
Pintail, +; Green-winged Teal, +; Lesser Scaup, +; 
Belted Kingfisher, +; Rusty Blackbird, +. LAND 
AREA: Am. Tree Sparrow, 40 (143); Am. Goldfinch, 
13 (46); Slate-colored Junco, 13 (46); Black-capped 
Chickadee, 3 (11); Song Sparrow, 3 (11); Cardinal, 
3 (11) ; Cooper's Hawk, 1 (4); Ring-necked Pheasant, 
1 (4); Horned Owl, 1 (4); Downy Woodpecker, 1 
(4); Blue Jay, 1 (4); Common Starling, 1 (4); 
Am. Sparrow Hawk, +; Red-tailed Hawk, +; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, +; Purple Finch, +; Pine Siskin, 
+; Swamp Sparrow, +. Average Total: WATER 
AREA: 85 birds (density, 531 per 100 acres) ; exclud- 
ing Black Duck/Mallard 15 birds (density, 94 per 
100 acres). LAND AREA: 81 birds (density 290 per 
100 acres). Remarks: For comments on the Black 
Duck and Mallard population see Audubon Field 
Notes 8: 274 (1954). The dense weed cover is re- 
flected in the heavy population of seed-eating species. 
There was no pronounced concentration in the area 
of the feeding station, although the Horned Owl 
roosted in that section of the bank and the Cooper's 
Hawk was usually seen in that area. The high Am. 
Tree Sparrow count is in part due to a large flock of 
200 birds seen on the final count by D. Burton and 
the writer—C.ive E. Goopwin, 38 Walsh Ave., 
Weston, Ont. 


4. HEMLOCK FOREST.—Location: Purple- 
ville Woods, 3 miles west of Maple, Vaughan Twp., 
York Co., Ontario, about 20 miles northwest of 
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Toronto. Size: 69 acres. Description of Area: Two 
adjacent areas were again censused. See Audubon 
Field Notes 6:216 (1952). Other than the removal 
of a few of the older trees for firewood, the area 
remained unchanged. Weather: Mean temperature 
during the census period was 21.5°, with extremes of 
-10° and 40°. Precipitation (almost all in the form 
of snow) was considerably higher than the average for 
the last 10 years, and totaled 35 inches [unmelted— 
Ep.] The snow cover averaged from 3 to 12 inches, 
reaching two feet or more in some parts of the 
woods at times. All ponds were frozen. while a few 
open patches remained in the stream on Area “B” 
throughout the period. Total hours of sunshine dur- 
ing January at Toronto broke a 70-year record. Cov- 
erage: Dec. 11, 18, 26; Jan. 2, 7, 15, 29; Feb. 5, 
12. Total: 9 trips. [Three trips outside prescribed 
period.—Ep.] Hours per trip averaged 1144 for Area 
“A” and 1 for Area B’’. Census (Area A): HEM- 
LOCK AND Harpwoops, comprising 43 acres of total: 
Pine Siskin, 42 (98); Black-capped Chickadee, 19 
(44); Blue Jay, 5 (12); Red-breasted Nuthatch, 4 
(9); Red Crossbill, 3 (7); White-winged Crossbill, 3 
(7); Evening Grosbeak, 2 (5); Hairy Woodpecker, 1 
(2) ; Downy Woodpecker, 1 (2); White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 1 (2); Brown Creeper, 1 (2); Pine Grosbeak, 
1 (2); Common Redpoll, 1 (2); Red-tailed Hawk, 
+; Sharp-shinned Hawk, +; Ruffed Grouse, +; 
Pileated Woodpecker, +; Cardinal, +; Am. Gold- 
finch, +. Average Total (Area A): 84 birds (den- 
sity, 195 per 100 acres). Census (Area B) : HEMLOCK 
AND WHITE CEDAR, comprising 26 acres of the total: 
Pine Siskin, 105 (404); Black-capped Chickadee, 20 
(77); White-winged Crossbill, 6 (23); Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 3 (12); Blue Jay, 1 (4); White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1 (4); Brown Creeper, 1 (4) ; Evening Gros- 
beak, 1 (4); Am. Goldfinch, 1 (4); Red Crossbill, 
1 (4); Ruffed Grouse, +; Long-eared Owl, +; Hairy 
Woodpecker, +; Downy Woodpecker, + ; Cardinal, +; 
Slate-colored Junco, +; Song Sparrow, +. Average 
Total (Area B): 140 birds (density, 538 per 100 
acres). Remarks: Since the two areas censused are 
adjacent, the same individual birds were seen on both 
during many of the visits; in some cases, birds were 
seen moving between the two areas, e.g., siskins and 
chickadees. Once again, the impression was that most 
of the birds moved freely from one area to the other. 
although the Blue Jays preferred Area “A” due to the 
supply of beech nuts there which they utilized for 
food. The siskins, which were continually moving 
from one hemlock to another, usually comprised one 
or two large flocks, and were seen more often on 
Area “‘B” due to the greater supply of hemlock trees 
there. Their numbers varied drastically, with the 
highest count being 432 (all on Area ‘B’’) on Dec. 
26. Both species of crossbills were frequently seen 
together, usually flying erratically overhead between 
hemlocks where they were observed feeding. The 
chickadees were usually seen in one or two groups, 
moving through the woods accompanied by Downy 
Woodpecker, Brown Creeper, Red- and White- 
breasted Nuthatches. Pine Grosbeak and Common 
Redpoll were seen on only one trip each. While fresh 
workings of the Pileated Woodpecker were noted in 
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many sections of Area “A,” a bird was never seen 
and was heard only once, indicating that the censy, 
plot represents only a portion of its range. Three 
Long-eared Owls were found in a dense grove oj 
cedar-hemlock on Area “B” on Jan. 2 and one was 
seen there on Jan. 29, these being the only records 
although they were likely present all winter. The 
absence of Golden-crowned Kinglets was Surprising 
since they have been a regular winter resident in the 
past. It should be noted that the variety and abund. 
ance of winter finches seen on the two areas is repte- 
sentative of the picture over a large part of southern 
Ontario during the winter of 1955-56.—Roperr 
BATEMAN, Ross BATEMAN, DONALD E. Burton 
(compiler), J. Bristo. Foster, GrorGe FRANGs. 
CiivE E. GOODWIN, ROGER HANSELL, James D. 
McINTyRE, Ray E. PANNELL, PATRICIA Pace. 
DoNALD A. SMITH, LORAINE C. SMITH, Gerry 
VAN-TETS, JIM WoopForD (The Toronto Field Bio. 
logists’ Club), Toronto, Ont. 


5. SLASHED WHITE PINE FOREST.—lo- 
cation: About 14 mile east of Webster Corner, Lisbon, 
Maine. Size: 67 acres. Description of Area: See 
Audubon Field Notes 6:317 (1952) and 7:356-357 
(1953). WATER: None running except directly after 
rainstorm. Foop: A good crop of hemlock cones. 
WEATHER: December and the first week in January 
were very cold. The last two weeks of the census 
were warmer than usual with about 51/ inches of 
rain falling in a week. Snow depth: 0 to 14 inches. 
Average temperature during period 23° (extremes -7° 
to 45°). Coverage: Dec. 22, 24, 30, 31; Jan. 8, 11, 
13, 15, 16, 18. Total: 10 trips, about 15 man-hours. 
Census: Golden-crowned Kinglet, 9 (13); Common 
Redpoll, 9 (13); Black-capped Chickadee, 4 (6); 
Ruffed Grouse, 2 (3); Blue Jay, 1 (1); Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1 (1); Pine Grosbeak, 1 (1); White 
winged Crossbill, 1 (1); Am. Tree Sparrow, 1 (1); 
Pileated Woodpecker, +; Hairy Woodpecker, +; 
Arctic Woodpecker, +; Brown Creeper, +; Am. 
Goldfinch, +. Average Total: 29 birds (density, 43 
birds per 100 acres). Remarks: Judging from its 
characteristic work, the Arctic Woodpecker spent 
much time on the tract; however, it was seen only 
once. The Pileated Woodpecker apparently roosted 
on the tract again this winter—DoucG.ass H. Morse, 
Star Route, Lisbon, Me. 


6. POND SURROUNDED BY ORCHARD— 
Location: About ¥ mile from Five-corners, near 
Albion, Orleans County, New York. Size: 80 acres. 
Description of Area: A roughly rectangular orchard 
surrounded on the north by a sheep pasture and an 
old deserted apple orchard, on the south by the East 
Bacon Road and open cultivated fields, on the east 
by a \4-acre woodlot and cultivated fields, on the 
west by the Oak-Orchard Road, across from which 
are a small woodlot and fields. The pond is about 2 
acres in size, a part of Marsh Creek. The depth varies 
from 6 inches to 10 feet. The south end is marsh, 
filled about half-way with Cattail (Typha sp.) The 
marsh is about 1 acre, extremely soft silt, and con- 
tains a small island about 20 by 30 feet. The domi- 
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northeast acreage. Sour Cherry (Prunus sp.) occu- 


‘he southeast part and all of the south- 
s types of cultivated apple are found in 
the northeast and northwest. All of the trees are 
fairly mature, except for a section in the southeast. 
Sour Cherry alternates with apple and was just planted 
last year. Various species of willow (Salix sp.) grow 
at the head of the marsh and along the creek. Ameri- 
can Beech (Fagus grandifolia) is found lining the 
edges of the pond. All along the east and west side 
the banks of the pond are quite steep. At the north end 
of the main pond is another small pond of about %4 
acre, which is quite filled with algae. A more de- 
tailed description of the flora will be given in a 
planned Breeding Population Census. Weather: Aver- 
age temperature 32.9° F. varying from 0° to 45° F. 
Snow on the ground 90% of the time. Coverage: 
Dec. 4, 14, 17, 18, 22, 23, 24, 26; Jam. 2, 10, 11, 
21, 25, 28; Feb. 4, 5, 11, 12. [Six trips outside pre- 
scribed time-——Ep.] Time varied from 6:00 a.m. to 
7:00 p.m. Each trip averaged an hour. Census: 
Mourning Dove, 4 (5); Ring-necked Pheasant, 3 
(4); Am. Tree Sparrow, 2 (3); Slate-colored Junco, 
2 (3); Black-capped Chickadee, 1 (1); Downy 
Woodpecker, +; House Sparrow, +; Common 
Starling, +; Gray Shrike, +; Hairy Woodpecker, +; 
Cedar Waxwing, +; Belted Kingfisher, +; Am. 
Crow, +; Song Sparrow, +. Average Totals: 12 
birds (density, 15 birds per 100 acres). Remarks: 
The pond was frozen over during entire period. The 
kingfisher was seen on most trips and was known 
to feed in the creek above the pond. The pheasants 
were always found feeding in the Cattail marsh. A 
flock of 10 Mourning Doves remained in the area 
most of the period but by February they gradually 
decreased in numbers. They often fed in the young 
orchard— WILFRED WEEKS, and GeorGE E. L. Lip- 
PERT (compiler), Brown Road, Albion, N.Y. 
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7. MIXED HARDWOOD-HEMLOCK FOR- 
EST.—Location: 44° 19’N. 75° 27'W.; 114 miles 
southeast of Gouverneur, New York. Size: 28 acres. 
Description of Area: See Audubon Field Notes 
9:295 (1955). Foop: Hemlock cones plentiful. 


Weather: Temperature extremes -10° F. to 35° F.,, : 


average about 20°. One to fifteen inches of snow on 
ground. During January snow cover and snowfall 
unusually light. Coverage: Dec. 17, 20, 24, 26, 31; 
Jan. 2, 7, 15, 17, 21, 28; Feb. 1, 4. Total, 13 trips, 
averaging one hour each. Census: Black-capped 
Chickadee, 13 (46); Am. Goldfinch, 3 (11); Eve- 
ning Grosbeak, 2 (7); Ruffed Grouse, 1 (4); Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1 (4); White-breasted Nuthatch, 1 
(4); Blue Jay, 1 (4); White-winged Crossbill, 1 
(4); Downy Woodpecker, +; Am. Tree Sparrow, 
+; Horned Owl, +; Common Starling, + (flying 
over). Average Total: 23 birds (density, 82 birds 
Per 100 acres). Remarks: Owl seen on four occa- 
sions, presumably resident in area. Fresh working of 
Pileated Woodpecker noted on Jan. 7. Single flock 
of fourteen crossbills seen on Jan. 17. Common 
Starling and Am. Tree Sparrow represented by a 


single individual—JOHN B. BELKNAP, 92 Clinton St., 
Gouverneur, N.Y. 


8. FRESH-WATER PONDS AND SHRUB- 
SWAMP BORDERS.—Location: Takanassee Lake, 
Long Branch, New Jersey. Size, 60 acres: 25 acres 
of water, 35 acres of bushy or swampy borders. 
Description of Area: Originally described in Audu- 
bon Field Notes 2:160-161 (1948). No important 
changes since last year. Weather: Temperature 
ranged from 20° to 40° F.; average 28°, which is 
below normal. Some ice on ponds on all trips but 
one; snow on four trips. Food: Visible food supply 
fair. Enough open water to enable ducks to feed. 
Coverage: Dec. 24, 28; Jan. 5, 7, 13, 17, 23, 25, 27; 
Feb. 1, 4. Total: 11 trips; time afield, 16 hours. 
Census: (Ponps): Herring Gull, 71 (284); Mallard, 
33 (132); Ring-necked Duck, 23 (92); Am. Coot, 
13 ((52); Bonaparte’s Gull, 11 (44); Black Duck, 6 
(24); Great Black-backed Gull, 5 (20); Am. 
Widgeon, 4 (16); Ruddy Duck, 4 (16); Pied-billed 
Grebe, 2 (8); Lesser Scaup, 2 (8); Ring-billed Gull, 
2 (8); Hooded Merganser, 1 (4); Red-throated Loon, 
+; Horned Grebe, +; Canvas-back, +; Buffle-head, 
+. SHRUB SWAMP BorpDeERS: Common Starling, 16 
(46); Am. Crow, 4 (11); Am. Robin, 3 (9); Cedar 
Waxwing, 3 (9); Carolina Chickadee, 2 (6); Ring- 
necked Pheasant, 1 (3); House Sparrow, 1 (3); 
Cardinal, 1 (3); Am. Goldfinch, 1 (3); White- 
throated Sparrow, 1 (3); Song Sparrow, 1 (3); Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, +; Peregrine Falcon, +; Sparrow 
Hawk, +; Virginia Rail, +; Killdeer, +; Mourning 
Dove, +; Belted Kingfisher, + ; Downy Woodpecker, 
+; Blue Jay, +; Tufted Titmouse, +; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, +; Carolina Wren, +; Mockingbird, +; 
Pine Siskin, +; Slate-colored Junco, +; Am. Tree 
Sparrow, +; Swamp Sparrow, +. Average Total: 
Ponps: 177 birds (density, 708 per 100 acres). SHRUB- 
Swamp Borpers: 34 birds (density, 97 per 100 acres). 
Remarks: The Mallards, Ring-necked Ducks, Am. 
Widgeon, Ruddy Ducks and Am. Coots were rather 
predictable in numbers. Herring Gulls were present 
in greatly varying numbers (from 2 to 250). The 
number of Black Ducks varied from trip to trip. A 
total of 95 Bonaparte’s Gulls was present on January 
13. This has been a good year for wintering land 
birds in the county and it was reflected on the Shrub- 
Swamp Area by a great variety of visitors. Twelve 
species were recorded on a single trip and six more 
on two trips only. The pheasants, crows, chickadees, 
starlings and Song Sparrows were generally present. 
The total number of species found in the entire area 
since the start nine years ago, has now reached 78. 
The Red-throated Loon, Peregrine Falcon, Virginia 
Rail and Mockingbird were each present on a single 
trip to account for four new species——GEORGE M. 
SEELEY, 311 Cleveland Ave., Long Branch, N. J. 


9. RIVER VALLEY HABITAT.—Location: 
One-half mile west of Norristown, Pennsylvania. 
Size: 80 acres of land (confined this year to acreage 
along the Schuylkill River's north bank only); 106 
acres of river water. Description of Area: Described 
in Audubon Field Notes 7:242-243 (1953). 
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Weather: The winter season got off to an early start 
with a 10-day spell of freezing or near-freezing 
weather just preceding the census. Colder weather 
prevailed through the first half of the census period, 
moderating somewhat to milder temperatures during 
the last half. Precipitation was about normal, mostly 
in the form of rain. The ground remained bare for 
the most part despite one or two sleet storms, several 
light snows and a 4-inch snowfall in late January. 
Daily mean temperature at 7:30 a.m., 28.2°. Cover- 
gage: Dec, 18, 25, 26, 31: jan. 1, 2,8; 15; 22, 29; 
Feb. 4, 5, 12. [Two trips outside prescribed period.— 
Ep.] Total, 13 trips averaging 31/4 hours each, all 
trips except two beginning at 7:30 a.m. Total time 
afield, 45 hours. Census: WATER AREA: Herring 
Gull, 9 (8); Am. Merganser, 8 (8); Canada Goose, 
6 (6); Ring-billed Gull, 3 (3); Mallard, 1 (1); 
Black Duck, +; Horned Grebe, +; Great Blue 
Heron, +. LAND AREA: Slate-colored Junco, 39 (49); 
Common Starling, 25 (31); Am. Crow, 13 (16); 
House Sparrow, 10 (13); White-throated Sparrow, 
10 (13); Rock Dove, 9 (11); Eastern Bluebird, 7 
(9); Am. Goldfinch, 7 (9); Yellow-shafted Flicker, 
i (5); Song Sparrow, 4 (5); Downy Woodpecker, 3 
(4); Am. Robin, 3 (4); Purple Grackle, 2 (3); 
Cardinal, 2 (3); Am. Tree Sparrow, 2 (3); Black- 
capped Chickadee, 2 (3); Tufted Titmouse, 1 (1); 
Myrtle Warbler, 1 (1); Purple Finch, 1 (1); Blue 
Jay, 1 (1); White-breasted Nuthatch, 1 (1); Field 
Sparrow, 1 (1); Ring-necked Pheasant, 1 (1); 
Mourning Dove, +; Sharp-shinned Hawk, +; Brown 
Creeper, +; Cooper's Hawk, +; Sparrow Hawk, 
+; Belted Kingfisher, +; Red-tailed Hawk, +; 
Hairy +. Average Total: WATER 
AREA: 27 (density, 25 per 100 acres). 
LAND AREA: 149 birds (density, 186 per 100 
acres.) Remarks: Total counts on species and 
numbers of both land and water birds reached a 
new high. Trips timed to coincide with the early 
morning flight of gulls upstream yielded a substantial 
increase in numbers. Am. Mergansers, arriving on the 
Schuylkill on Dec. 10, numbered twice as many as 
last year, augmented by a flock of 39 on Dec. 31. 
Contributing also, but more remarkable otherwise, 
was a very early flight of 73 Canada Geese in north- 
ward migration on Feb. 4. Through most of January 
Slate-colored Juncos were very numerous. On Jan. 2 
a single flock of 92 juncos was noted in addition 
to another smaller flock nearly a mile distant. Eastern 
Bluebirds were here before the census and some 4 
or 5 birds eventually accumulated to a sizeable flock 
of 17 on Jan. 8. The entire flock disappeared on Jan. 
29 when milder weather arrived. Noted twice previ- 
ously on the wing at long range and hence not cen- 
sused, a flock of 29 Am. Robins finally settled down 
in the treetops overhead on Jan. 15. A lone individual 
also was spotted several times. The vanguard of 
31 migrating Purple Grackles arrived on Feb. 12. At 
the feeder few changes occurred except a drop in 
Black-capped Chickadees—CHARLES D. NAYLOR, 903 
W. Airy St., Norristown, Pa. 
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10. MIXED FARMLAND.—Location: In West 
Vincent and East Pikeland Townships near Kimber- 
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ton, Chester Co., Pennsylvania. Size: 65 acres, De. 
scription of Area: Same as last year, except thy 
there were 30 acres of harvested corn, no unharvested 
corn, and 12 acres of uncultivated fields. Weather: 
Snowfall of 4 inches on night of Jan. 16; snowfall oj 
4 inches on Jan. 19. Census: Slate-colored Junco, 4- 
(72); Am. Tree Sparrow, 34 (52); Red-winged 
Blackbird, 25 (38); House Sparrow, 11 (17): Ring. 
necked Pheasant, 10 (15) ; Common Starling, 9 (14) 
Cardinal, 8 (12); Blue Jay, 7 (11); White-throates 
Sparrow, 6 (9); Am. Crow, 4 (6); Mallard, 2 (3) 
Yellow-shafted Flicker, 2 (3); Downy Woodpecker, 
2 (3); Cedar Waxwing, 2 (3): Song Sparrow, > 
(3); Tufted Titmouse, 1 (2); Am. Robin, 1 (2) 
Eastern Bluebird, 1 (2); Am. Goldfinch, 1 (2): 
Sparrow Hawk, +; Killdeer, +; Mourning Dove 
+; Black-capped Chickadee, +; Mockingbird, + 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, +; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 
+; Myrtle Warbler, +; Eastern Meadowlark, + 
Purple Finch, +; Eastern Towhee, +; Field Sparrow, 
+. Average Total: 175 birds (density, 269 per 10 
acres). Remarks: Not observed on census trips but 
in area: Robin roosted in area of corn crib during 
January; immature White-crowned Sparrow in 
barnyard. Great Blue Heron flew over daily in 
January. Kingfisher flew over daily—Mnrs. C. K 
BRYAN, Box 274, Kimberton, Pa. 


11. SHRUBBY  FIELD.—Location: Glad 
Run, Warren, Pennsylvania. Size: 51 acres. Descrip- 
tion of Area: See Audubon Field Notes §:233 
(1951). Weather: During the census period the 
temperature ranged from a high of 46° F. on Jan. 6 
to a low of 2° F. on Jan. 26, with a daily mean of 
25° F. Total precipitation for the period was 1.66 
inches (melted), all in the form of snow. Snow cov- 
ered the ground in depths of 3 to 6 inches through- 
out the entire period. The month of January was 
considered below normal for its prolonged duration. 
of below-freezing temperatures. Coverage: Jan. 2, 
7, 8, 14, 15, 21, 28, 29; Feb. 4. Total, 9 trips, 
averaging 2 hours each. Census: Am. Tree Sparrow, 
6 (12); Black-capped Chickadee, 4 (8); Golden. 
crowned Kinglet, 2 (4); Evening Grosbeak, 2 (4): 
Slate-colored Junco, 2 (4); Ruffed Grouse, 1 (2); 
Downy Woodpecker, 1 (2); Blue Jay, 1 (2); Cardi- 
nal, 1 (2); White-breasted Nuthatch, +; Purple 
Finch, +. Average Total: 20 birds (density, 40 
birds per 100 acres). Remarks: The Black-capped 
Chickadee was the only species seen on all trips. The 
Golden-crowned Kinglet and Am. Tree Sparrow were 
noted on six trips. Ruffed Grouse and Evening Gros- 
beaks were seen on three trips only. The fruit crop 
was poor this winter in the census area—Harris E 
JOHNSON and Curtis O. JOHNSON, Warren, Pa. 


12. CENTRAL HARDWOOD BOTTOM- 
LAND AND UPLAND FOREST.—Location: 
Tyler Arboretum, on Barren Road one mile north ot 
Lima, Pa. Size: 100 acres, 30 acres of bottomland 
hardwood forest and 70 acres of upland hardwood 
forest. Description of Area: Described in Audubon 
Field Notes with change commented upon, 3:189 
(1949); and 4:224 (1950). Weather: 1951: Daily 
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ture during census period (Jan. 19 to 
Feb. 5), 24°; extremes 2° and 60°; total precipitation 
approximate! 5.5 inches, with 1 inch of snow on the 
ground during the last two counts. 1956: Total pre- 
cipitation 2 inches (2.4 inches below normal) ; 
g inches of snow fell on Jan. 19, and lasted two 
weeks. Temperature for December and January: ex- 
tremes 9° and 57°, number of days below 32°, 7; 
nights below 32°, 39; high daily mean, 38.2°; low 
daily mean, 25.8°; average mean temperature, 32.0°. 
December averaged 5° per day below normal while 
january averaged 1° per day below normal. Data for 
1956 from U. S. Weather Buréau, International Air- 
port, Phila., Pa.; which is 12 miles east of the area 
and at sea level. Elevation of the area is from 170 to 
370 feet above sea level. Coverage: 1951: Jan. 19, 
0, 24, 27; Feb. 4. Total, 5 trips. Hours between 
10:20 A.M. and 4:45 P.M. with 80% after 1:00 P.M., 
averaging 214 hours per trip. 1956: Dec. 24, 29; Jan. 
), 7, 14, 21, 28, Feb. 4. Total, 8 trips. Hours between 
8:20 A.M. and 3:45 P.M. averaging 2 5/6 hours per 
trip with 87% of the trips completed before 1 P.M. 


mean temp 


One observer on the first four trips, two observers on 
the last four trips. Census: The figures in the follow- 
ing 5-year summary tabulations (with a gap of 5 years 
between the 4th and Sth census) show density (birds 
per 100 acres); for 1951 and 1956 average birds per 
trip are shown in parentheses. The 1951 count had 
not been published previously. Densities in the orig- 
inal reports for 1948, 1949 and 1950 were figured 
from fractional values. Therefore these densities have 
been re-figured from whole-number average counts in 
order to make them comparable with the 1951 and 
1956 report. Remarks: There is no good explanation 
for the continual increase in the density since 1949 
in the upland hardwood forest except for two possi- 
bilities. First, the forest was farmed of its larger trees 
in 1948, and several trees were blown down during the 
hurricanes of 1954 and 1955. This may have provided 
more food and cover. Secondly, the time of day the 
counts were taken may be a factor. The per cent of 
time in the field before 1 P.M. for each year is as fol- 
lows: 1948, 0%; 1949, 13%; 1950, 13%; 1951, 20%; 
1956, 87%. Compare these figures with the densities 
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Average 1948 
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Slate-colored Junco 
Downy Woodpecker 
White-throated Sparrow 
Tufted Titmouse 
Golden-crowned Kinglet 
Chickadee (sp.) 

Hairy Woodpecker 
White-breasted Nuthatch 
Brown Creeper 

Carolina Wren 

Cedar Waxwing 

Turkey Vulture 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Red-tailed Hawk 
Mourning Dove 

Screech Owl 

Horned Owl 

Long-eared Owl 
Yellow-shafted Flicker 
Winter Wren 

Am. Robin 
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Cardinal 

Purple Finch 
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Am. Tree Sparrow 
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for each year. We hope to do some work on this 
possibility next year. Also for 1950, 1951 and 1956, 
over 50% of the total density in the upland area con- 
sisted of Slate-colored Juncos and White-throated 
Sparrows. As in other years the Am. Crow was seen 
flying over the area very often but was not included 
in the count. Both the Black-capped Chickadee and 
the Carolina Chickadee were included together in the 
census after the name “Chickadee.” These two species 
will be treated separately in the future—RALPH 
WILSON and PAUL W. SCHWALBE (compiler), 8 W’. 
Benedict St., Havertown, Pa. 


13. MIXED HABITAT.—Location: On a farm 
4 miles northeast of Denton, Maryland. Size: 11.5 
acres. Description of Area: The area was described 
in Audubon Field Notes 5:234 (1951) and 6:223 
(1952). Weather: The temperature during actual 
hours of study ranged from 26° to 42°, with an aver- 
age of 33°. Coverage: Dec. 30; Jan. 4, 6, 14, 16, 18, 
24, 26, 27 and 31. Total, 10 trips (eight between the 
hours of 8:40 to 10:40 A.M., two between 2:00 and 
3:20 p.M.). Census: Am. Robin, 22 (191); Slate- 
colored Junco, 14 (122); Cardinal, 14 (122); Com- 
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mon Starling, 11 (96); Field Sparrow, 10 (87); 
White-throated Sparrow, 6 (52); Am. Crow, 4 (35): 
Bob-white, 2 (17); Blue Jay, 2 (17); Carolina Chick- 
adee, 2 (17); Mockingbird, 2 (17) ; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 2 (17); Am. Goldfinch, 2 (17); Turkey 
Vulture, 2 (17); Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1 (9); 
Downy Woodpecker, 1 (9); Carolina Wren, 1 (9): 
Hermit Thrush, 1 (9); Eastern Bluebird, 1 (9); Red- 
winged Blackbird, 1 (9); Song Sparrow, 1 (9); 
Great Blue Heron, +; Mallard +; Ring-necked 
Duck, +; Sharp-shinned Hawk, ++; Marsh Hawk, 
+; Sparrow Hawk, +; Mourning Dove, +; Yellow- 
shafted Flicker, +; Horned Lark, +; Tufted Tit- 
mouse, +; Brown Creeper, +; Brown Thrasher, +; 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, +; House Sparrow, +; Rusty 
Blackbird, +; Purple Grackle, +; Brown-headed 
Cowbird, +; Pine Siskin, +. Average Total, 102 
birds (887 per 100 acres.) Remarks: Although two 
hurricanes damaged the seed crop in the area, suff 
cient food remained in nearby cultivated corn and 
soybean fields to affect the population. There wert 
fewer than usual pine cones (Pinus virginiana), influ- 
encing the variety of birds—Mr. and Mrs. A. J. 
FLETCHER, Denton, Md. 
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14. MIXED OAK FOREST.—Location: On 
the Loch Raven watershed of the Baltimore Bureau 
of Water Supply, 1.5 miles, course 330°, from Loch 
Raven Station, Baltimore Co., Md. Size: 40 acres 
(16 hectares), measured with compass and plastic 
ine. Description of Area: A square block (400 x 
400 meters) of forest land, predominantly oak. A pre- 
iminary description was given in Audubon Field 
Notes 9:298 (1955). More accurate measurement and 
come extension of the plot has increased the area. 
TopoGRAPHY: The area is saddled on a peninsula 
formed by a long C curve of Loch Raven with a 
deep ravine on the landward side almost completing 
its topographical isolation. The central portion of the 
block slopes rather gently from north to south. The 
north boundary is parallel to and at the edge of 
an almost precipitous drop of about 180 feet to the 
surface of the lake. To the west the area slopes 
steeply into a ravine containing a spring-fed stream, 
the slope being rather short at the north end and 
increasing as the ravine deepens southward. To the 
east the slope is also quite steep toward the surface 
of the lake. WATER: There is no water on the area 
itself, but the brook in the ravine lies mostly less 
than 50 m. from the western boundary, and the sur- 
face of the lake is never more than 100 m. from the 
north and east boundaries. VEGETATION: The flora 
has not yet been studied quantitatively. In general, 
the forest canopy is composed of mixed species of 
oaks, Rock Oak (Quercus Prinus) being common in 
the northern part of the area and White Oak 
(Quercus alba) elsewhere. Originally this forest con- 
tained much Chestnut (Castanea dentata). Beech 
(Fagus grandifolia) and hickories (Carya) are scat- 
tered. Red Maple (Acer rubrum) and Black Gum 
(Nyssa sylvatica) seldom reach the canopy. The shrub 
layer is sparse, but thickets of Kalmia latifolia occur 
on the ravine slope. Five to 8 acres along the south- 
em part were cultivated perhaps 100 years ago. The 
pines which followed (Pinus virginiana) are now 
mostly dead and fallen, being replaced mostly with 
Tulip Tree (Liriodendron Tulipifera). A ground 
cover of Japanese Honeysuckle (Lonicera japonica) 
exists in this part. EpGe: The line between the for- 
merly cultivated land and the rest of the area can be 
traced by an experienced observer but probably does 
not now represent ecological edge. Similar forest 
extends completely around the area. On the east and 
north it has a width of a few to 100 m. before the 
shore of the lake is reached, and more forest lies 
seyond the water. On the west it has a width of 
200 to 300 m. followed by similar forest now being 
lumbered; a paved road cuts through the woods 
along the opposite side of the ravine. On the south 
there is an area of more recent cultivation (about 
50 years ago) in the midst of woods which extend 
250 m. to the lake. Plant names according to Gray's 
Manual of Botany, 8th Ed., Weather: The weather 
was unusually cold and dry. During the 39-day period 
of the census there were 6 days on which the tem- 
Péerature never rose above freezing and only 6 days 
in which the temperature failed to fall below freez- 
ing. The maximum temperature was 58° and the 
mimmum was 17° F. At the beginning of the census 


period there was almost no moisture in the ground. 
However, during January there was a little light 
rain, several ephemeral dustings of snow, and one 
snowfall which covered the ground for nearly a 
week. Data are from the suburban Baltimore records. 
Coverage: Dec. 29; Jan. 1, 2, 8, 15, 20, 22, 28; 
Feb. 5. Time per trip, about 100 minutes. Census: 
Tufted Titmouse, 3 (8); Downy Woodpecker, 2 (5); 
Am. Crow, 2 (5); White-breasted Nuthatch, 2 (5); 
Brown Creeper, 2 (5); Am. Robin, 2 (5); Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 1 (3); Carolina Chickadee, 1 
(3); Carolina Wren, 1 (3); Golden-crowned King- 


‘let, 1 (3); Black Vulture, +; Hairy Woodpecker, 


+; Cardinal, +; Am. Goldfinch, +. Average Total: 
17 birds (density, 45 per 100 acres). Remarks: No 
species was observed on every trip. The Downy 
Woodpecker, Am. Crow, Tufted Titmouse, and 
Brown Creeper were noted on 8 out of the 9 trips; 
the White-breasted Nuthatch was noted on 7 trips. 
No species listed with a number occurred on less 
than 3 trips. Mr. and Mrs. James Travis and Mrs. 
R. D. Cole assisted with surveying the area.— 
RicHARD D. CoLe and HAvEN Ko ts, The Natural 
History Society of Maryland, 2101 Bolton Street, 
Baltimore 17, Md. 


15. PASTURE WITH STREAM.—Location: 
Stroubles Creek, about one mile west of Blacksburg, 
Virginia. Size: 34 acres, with about 144 mile of 
stream. Description of Area: See Audubon Field 
Notes 8:279 (1954). Common grasses on the area, 
not grazed as low by cattle as the bluegrass, were 
kindly identified by Prof. A. B. Massey, of the 
V.P.I. Wildlife Conservation Department. Common- 
est is Fox-tail (Setaria viridis), with a rush, Juncus 
tenuis, a close second. Less common are various panic- 
grasses (Panicum) and_ triple-awned grasses 
(Aristida), as well as Orchard Grass (Dactylis 
glomerata). New weeds noted this year were Canada 
Thistle (Cirsium arvense), Milkweed (Asclepis 
syriaca), Yellow Dock (Rumex crispus), Hoary 
Plantain (Plantago virginica), and Mullein (Ver- 
bascum thapsus). The creek has two small bushes: a 
hawthorn (Crataegus) about 3 feet high; and a 
willow (Salix) about 5 feet tall. The area remains 
essentially a bluegrass pasture with encroaching 
sections of broom-sedge and chicory. Plant names from 
Gray's Manual of Botany, 8th Ed. Weather: January 
temperatures ranged from 58° on Jan. 6 to 12° on 
Jan. 9, with the mean for the month 31.2°, about 
normal. During the month 1.09 inches of rain and 
5.9 inches of snow fell, the snow falling every few 
days after Jan. 17, but never staying long. Data cour- 
tesy of the Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Coverage: Jan. 5, 7, 9, 12, 14, 15, 22, 24, 26, 29. 
Total: 10 trips, of about 50 minutes each, one at 
8 A.M. and the rest ending about 3 p.m. Census: 
PASTURES: Common Starling, 70 (206) ; Horned Lark, 
14 (41); Eastern Meadowlark, 1 (3); Am. Crow, 
+. STREAM: Mallard, +; Wilson's Snipe, +; Song 
Sparrow, +. Average Totals: Pasture, 85 birds 
(density, 250 per 100 acres). STREAM: + birds. 
Remarks: A new feeding area for cattle a hundred 
yards upcreek held in the vicinity a flock of about 
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500 starlings, which accounts for their increase this 
year. An unusually dry fall had browned the blue- 
grass on the area. About 30 Herefords grazed in the 
area occasionally, cropping the very short grass even 
closer. The local crow flock was just outside the 
census area almost every day. Birds seen flying over 
included the Turkey Vulture, Killdeer, and Am. Gold- 
finch—EDWIN WILLIs, Box 6293, Virginia Pol)y- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 


16. STUBBLE FIELDS (STRIP-CROPPED). 
—Location: North of the preceding area, near Blacks- 
burg, Virginia. Area: 30 acres. Description of Area: 
See Audubon Field Notes 8:280 (1954). The rota- 
tion plan has left the central 2.5-acre triangle un- 
tended, edged by a 4-acre strip of Corn (cut very 
close, and stalks and ears cleaned off), then by an- 
other 4-acre ‘‘V’’ of Barley (with Common Ragweed, 
Lamb’s Quarter, and Jimsonweed [Datura stramoni- 
um|\ as common weeds), with corners of Orchard 
Grass and clover (plowed up Jan. 6, and fallow after- 
ward), and a north corner of Corn (much left on 
ground). The Alfalfa-Orchard Grass field remains the 
same: one common weed is Old-witch Grass (Panicum 
capillare). The central triangle shows very well the 
second year of succession, with Broomsedge (Andro- 
pogon virginica) partly replacing the ragweed, and 
with several new weeds: Daisy Fleabane (Erigeron 
annuus); Horseweed (Erigeron canadensis); cockle- 
bur (Xanthium sp.); rabbit tobacco (Gnaphalium 
sp.); and Canada Thistle (Cirsium arvense). One of 
the fox-tail grasses, Setaria sp, is fairly common. 


Plant names from Gray's Manual of Botany, 8th Ed. 


Weather: Same as for ag No. 15. Coverage: 
Jan. 5, 7, 9, 12, 125, 22, 24. 26, 28, 29: Total: 10 
trips of about 1 hour each, one at 8:40 A.M. and the 
rest ending about 4 p.m. Census: Common Starling, 
45 (150); Horned Lark, 42 (140); Eastern Meadow- 
lark, 27 (90); Am. Crow, 20 (67); Mourning Dove, 
2 (7); Sparrow Hawk, +; Am. Goldfinch, +; Savan- 
nah Sparrow, +. Average Total: 136 birds (density, 
453 per 100 acres). Remarks: The starlings came 
mainly from a new cattle-feeding area nearby. Horned 
Larks, almost all the Prairie subspecies this year, pre- 
ferred the Corn strips and were rarely found in Alfal- 
fa, Barley, weeds, or fallow strips (in order of decreas- 
ing preference). Meadowlarks flocked to the Barley 
strips and the Alfalfa field, which had the most cover. 
The local crow flock of about 135 crows was on the 
area, Jan. 28, boosting their total considerably — 
EDWIN WILLIs, Box 6293, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg, Va. 


17. HARDWOOD-SOFTWOOD FOREST.— 
Location: North Wilkesboro, North Carolina. Size: 
40 acres. Description of Area: Tract fully described 
in Audubon Field Notes 8:280-281 (1954), except 
that area is doubled by extension on each side. Only 
change due to natural reforestation. Weather: Dur- 
ing the census period the temperature ranged from 
17° to 69° with a daily mean of 43.3°. One snow 
storm occurred leaving two inches which melted with- 
in twenty-four hours. Coverage: Jan. 2, 12, 18, 22 
25; Feb. 8, Total, 6 trips average 21/4 hours per 
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trip. Census: Slate-colored Junco, 6 (15); White. 
throated Sparrow, 4 (10); Tufted Titmouse, 4 (10). 
Carolina Chickadee, 4 (10); Song Sparrow, 3 (3) 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 2 (5); Blue Jay, 1 (3). 
Purple Finch, 1 (3); Eastern Towhee, 1 (3); Hain 
Woodpecker, 1 (3); Mourning Dove, 1 (3); Winte; 
Wren, 1 (3); Am. Goldfinch 1 (3,): Sharp-shinnes 
Hawk, +; Am. Woodcock, +: Horned Owl, 
Barred Owl, +; Pileated Woodpecker, +; Sinn 
Woodpecker, +; Eastern Phoebe, +; Brown Creeper, 
+; Am. Robin, +; Hermit Thrush, +; Golden. 
crowned Kinglet, +; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, +; Cyr. 
dinal, +. Average Total: 30 birds (density, 75 per 
100 acres). Remarks: Lack of holly fruit may have 
reduced the thrush population. Reforestation has re. 
duced weeds.—WENDELL P. SMITH, North Wilke:. 
boro, N. C. 


18. FIELD.—Location: Wilkesboro, North Caro. 
lina. Size: 18 acres. Description of Area: Fully de. 
scribed in Audubon Field Notes 8:280 (1954). Dur. 
ing the 1955-56 season three acres of this field were 
sown to winter wheat and left unharvested. During 
the summer a large crop of weeds sprang up. Twi 
acres at the other end of the tract were sown to oats. 
the crop harvested and the land plowed before winter 
The remainder had at least one crop of hay cut and 
more than half the area had two crops harvested. The 
three acres of wheat and weeds afforded a good food 
supply for most of the winter and also good cover 
Weather: During the census period the temperature 
ranged from 17° to 69° above with a daily mean of 
43.3°. One snow storm, leaving two inches, occurred. 
None remained after 24 hours. Coverage: Jan. 4, 10, 
18, 25; Feb. 1, 8. Total, 6 trips averaging 2 hours 
each. Census: White-throated Sparrow, 25 (139): 
Song Sparrow, 21 (117); Am. Goldfinch, 5 (28); 
Eastern Bluebird, 4 (22); Eastern Meadowlark, 4 
(22); Field Sparrow, 4 (22); Cardinal, 2 (11); 
Bob-white, 1 (6); Eastern Phoebe, +; Carolina 
Chickadee, +; Carolina Wren, + ; Loggerhead Shrike, 
+; Eastern Towhee, +; Fox Sparrow, +; Swamp 
Sparrow, +. Average Total: 66 birds (density, 366 
per 100 acres) —WENDELL P. SmitH, North Wilke:- 
boro, N. C. and Rev. MANUEL Fow Ler, Wilkesboro, 
N.C. 


19. UPLAND DECIDUOUS FOREST.—Loca- 
tion: 4 miles east of Carey, Ohio. Size: 40 acres; 660 
yards by 293 yards, paced. Description of Area: A 
fairly mature stand of mixed deciduous trees, consist- 
ing mainly of various species of oaks, along with 
hickory and beech. For a more detailed description of 
the area, see Audubon Field Notes 8:281 (195%). 
Weather: The temperature during the census period 

was slightly below normal, ranging from a high ot 
56° to a low of -3°, with a daily average of 26.2’. 
Precipitation for the period was considerably below 
normal; the total was 2.1 inches, .76 inches of which 
fell as rain. December was one of the driest Decem- 
bers on record in Ohio, and January was also below 
normal in precipitation. The greatest accumulation of 
snow on the ground was about five inches during the 
last half of January. The fact that there wes snow 08 
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ned to have no particular effect on the 
is seen. Coverage: Dec. 18, 31; Jan. 
1. 15, 29; } 4, 5. Total: 7 trips, averaging about 
pn hours cach. Census: Red-headed Woodpecker, 
24 (60); 1 ifted Titmouse, 23 (58); Blue Jay, 8 
(20); White breasted Nuthatch, 8 (20); Am. Gold- 
fnch, 4 (10); Am. Tree Sparrow, 4 (10); Mourn- 
‘ag Dove, 2 (5); Downy Woodpecker, 2 (5); Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 2 (5); Slate-colored Junco, 2 
(5); Cardinal, 2 (5); Black-capped Chickadee, 2 
(5); Hairy Woodpecker, 1 (3); Ring-necked Pheas- 
ant, +; Red-tailed Hawk, +; Barred Owl, +; Yel- 
low-shafted Flicker, +; Song Sparrow, +; Brown 
Creeper, +: Red-breasted Nuthatch, +. Average To- 
tal: 84 birds (density, 210 per 100 acres). Remarks: 
This was the third year of the study and the average 
aumber of birds seen per trip showed no significant 
change from the previous two years (the 1953-54 and 
1954-55 averages were 92 and 81, respectively). The 
qumber of individuals seen per trip this year varied 
from 73 to 98, and the number of species per trip 
from 9 to 15. As in the two previous years, the 
Tufted Titmouse and Red-headed Woodpecker were 
considerably more numerous than any other species. 
Six species were recorded on every trip; they were: 
Red-headed Woodpecker, Tufted Titmouse, White- 
breasted Nuthatch, Blue Jay, Downy Woodpecker, 
and Red-bellied Woodpecker. The only species seen 
this year but not in previous years was a single Ring- 
necked Pheasant flushed along a fence row. For the 
frst time in the three years of the study, no Common 
Starlings were seen in the area. The species showing 
the greatest change from previous years was the Blue 
Jay; this year the average per trip was 8 as compared 
to 2 and 1 respectively in 1953-54 and 1954-55. 
Downy Woodpeckers showed a marked decrease as 
an average of only 2 per trip was recorded, in com- 
parison with 7 and 5 per trip in the previous two 
winters. The Cardinals were usually seen along the 
edge and were frequently observed feeding in the 
fields bordering the study area; they were almost 
always seen in flocks of four or five. A flocking ten- 
dency was also noted among other species, particularly 
the titmice, goldfinches, tree sparrows, and juncos, 
and the latter two species were frequently seen to- 


gether—Ropert G. HayMANn, R. F. D. 1, Carey, 
Ohio. 
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20. FRESH-WATER MARSH AND ADJA- 
CENT YOUNG SWAMP FOREST.—Location: 
Delaware Dam wildlife area, 4 miles north of Dela- 
ware, Delaware County, Ohio. Size: Approximately 
42 acres. Description of Area: A_ willow-cattail 
marsh grading into a young swamp forest at the 
northern end. The shape is roughly that of an elon- 
gate rectangle, 900 yards in length and 180 yards in 
width, and is oriented in a north-south direction. A 
‘ix-acre, triangular area juts from the southeastern 
side. The marsh area was formed in the summer of 
1947 by the construction of one of the main dikes of 
the Delaware Flood Control Reservoir, which cut 
actoss the drainage of an intermittent stream, forming 
a Water area that persists until mid- or late summer. 
The present vegetational stage has thus developed 


over a period of 8 growing seasons. A number of 
different types of habitat are included, with a con- 
siderable amount of edge involved. The southern 
part consists partly of an area of open cattail marsh, 
comprising about 22% of the study area. Dominant 
plants are cattails (Typha latifolia, Typha angusti- 
folia), smartweeds (Polygonum spp.), bur-marigolds 
(Bidens spp.), marsh grasses (Echinochloa sp. and 
others), and some sedges (Carex spp.), reeds (Juncus 
spp.), and bulrush (Scirpus sp.). A few clumps of 
willow (Salix sp.) and Cottonwood (Populus del- 
toides) are also present. Bordering the cattail marsh 
is a zone of willows (Salix spp.) and Cottonwoods, 
varying from 15 to 25 feet in height, with willows 
predominating. This strip, which comprises approxi- 
mately 16% of the tract, varies in width from 10 to 
about 100 feet, and in two spots, forms islands 14 
acre in size. In the southeastern corner of the tract is 
an open, partially bare area, occupying 14% of the 
census tract. During construction of the dike it was 
used as a borrow pit and was left as an area of ex- 
posed, relatively unmodified glacial till which has 
been very slowly invaded by vegetation. A few sedges 
(Carex spp.), bur-marigolds (Bidens spp.), and 
marsh grasses are found in the wetter parts, while 
aster (Aster ericoides) and Timothy (Phleum pra- 
tense) are present in the drier parts. Some willows 
began to invade the area, but have been kept cut. 
This area is quite different from the rest of the marsh 
in regard to birdlife. To the north, a thick growth of 
young Cottonwood (Populus deltoides), elm (Ulmus 
americana, U. fulva), ash (Fraxinus americana), and, 
in smaller numbers, Box Elder (Acer negundo), wiil- 
low (Salix spp.), and Dogwood (Cornus Amomum), 
covering about 24% of the tract, has developed. In the 
central, moister areas this growth averages 25 feet in 
height, grading to 5-10 feet in drier spots. Surrounding 
the above areas, except on the northwest and southern 
sides, is a zone of open, weedy field, varying from 
20 to 150 feet in width, and covering 24% of the 
tract. Dominant plants are asters (Aster spp.) and 
Wild Carrot (Daucus carota), with goldenrods (Sol- 
idago spp.), Evening Primrose (Oenothera biennis), 
thistles (Cirsium altissimum, C. arvense, C. vulgare), 
Teasel (Dipsicus sylvestris), Indian Hemp (Apocy- 
num cannabinum), Timothy (Phleum pratense), and 
blackberry (Rubus occidentalis) being locally import- 
ant. Bordering the tract on the northwest side is a 
mature, fairly open woodlot about 30 acres in size. 
The reservoir dike borders the tract on the southern 
end. Otherwise the surrounding area is weedy field as 
described above. The area has been modified as fol- 
lows: A small gravel road crosses the southernmost 
tip of the area. A strip 20 feet wide, cleared during 
installation of a gas line, cuts diagonally across the 
middle of the area. Several other strips, 40-50 feet in 
width, have been mowed in the weedy field areas. 
Names of plants according to Gray's Manual of Bo- 
tany, Ed. 8. Weather: The average mean tempera- 
ture was 28.1°, slightly below normal. A cold snap 
occurred during the last of January, with tempera- 
tures averaging about 6° below normal, while the first 
part of February was above normal and rainy. Com- 
plete snow cover was present 18 days and partial 
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cover on 16 more days. Shortly before the census 
period the marsh was filled to 1/5 its total area by 
runoff water. This quickly froze, but by Dec. 27 the 
water had drained away, leaving an ice crust in places. 
On the first of February rain produced a refilling to 
the former level, and on Feb. 5 and 6 more rainfall 
filled the marsh to the maximum level, an area cover- 
ing 3/5 of the census tract. Coverage: Dec. 20, 22, 
27; Jan. 4, 11, 18, 25; Feb. 3, 8. Trips averaged 214 
hours in length. Eight were in the afternoon, between 
1:00 and 4:30; one in the morning between 8:45 and 
11:00. Additional observations were made in connec- 
tion with other work in the area, and species noted 
at these times, and not on census trips are listed with 
a +. Census: Am. Tree Sparrow, 74 (176); Am. 
Goldfinch, 11 (26); Song Sparrow, 6 (14); Carolina 
Chickadee, 2 (5); Marsh Hawk, 1 (2); Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 1 (2); Swamp Sparrow, 1 (2); Mallard, +; 
Sharp-shinned Hawk, +; Cooper’s Hawk, +; Red- 
tailed Hawk, +; Bob-white, +; Ring-necked Pheas- 
ant, +; Downy Woodpecker, +; Horned Lark, +; 
Am. Robin, +. Flying over, but probably not feeding 
in area (number per trip): Horned Lark, 4; Mourn- 
ing Dove, +; Yellow-shafted Flicker, +; Am. Crow, 
+; Am. Robin, +; Common Starling, +; House 
Sparrow, +; Eastern Meadowlark, +; Red-winged 
Blackbird, +; Rusty Blackbird, +; Am. Goldfinch, 
+; Snow Bunting, +. Average totals: 100 birds 
(density, 238 per 100 acres). Remarks: The density 
of Marsh Hawks probably reflects the time spent in 
the field rather than their true density. The Am. Tree 
Sparrows were part of a flock of about 125 which 
ranged over a large area of open field to the west. 
However, the bulk of the flock was always encoun- 
tered in the census area during the trips. The figures 
for this species may be subject to a larger error 
because of the difficulty of accurately counting a 
large group of them. The Carolina Chickadees, Tufted 
Titmice and Downy Woodpeckers were part of a 
small flock which ranged through the nearby woodlot 
as well as the marsh. A Screech Owl was present in 
the woodlot during most of the period and probably 
ranged over the census area during the night.— 
GEorGE W. Cox, 111 Griswold St., Delaware, Ohio. 


21. ORCHARD.—Location: Two miles south- 
west of Mooresville, Indiana. Size: 19 acres. De- 
scription of Area: A commercial apple orchard, 15 
acres of which are 27 years old and 4 acres are 3 
years old, described in Audubon Field Notes 8:281- 
282 (1954) and 8:375 (1954). Weather: The 
temperature ranged from 0° to 60° with daily aver- 
age for the period of 27°. The coldest period occurred 
through the last 10 days of January. Moisture during 
December and the first half of January was non- 
existent. A total of 11 inches of snow fell between 
Jan. 16th and Feb. 6, with 3 to 4 inches on the 
ground during most of this period. Coverage: Dec. 
18-24, 26-31; Jan. 2, 4, 6-9, 12-14, 16, 21, 22, 24, 25, 
26, 30, 31; Feb. 3, 4, 6. Total, 33 trips, averaging 
one hour each. Census: Common Starling, 21 (111); 
Am. Robin, 11 (58); Am. Tree Sparrow, 5 (26); 
Slate-colored Junco, 4 (21); Cedar Waxwing, 3 
(16); Carolina Chickadee, 1 (5); Tufted Titmouse, 
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1 (5); Eastern Bluebird, 1 (5); Eastern Meadowlark 
1 (5); Cardinal, 1 (5); Cooper's Hawk, +; Mourn. 
ing Dove, +; Yellow-shafted Flicker, +: Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, +; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 4 
Downy Woodpecker, +; Blue Jay, +; Carolin: 
Wren, +; Mockingbird +; Am. Goldfinch, +, Ayer. 
age Total: 49 birds (density, 258 per 100 acres). Re. 
marks: A sharp increase in Common Starlings js 
responsible for increase in total density over last year 
Robins, down from last year, and Cedar Waxwings 
associated with the starlings, all three species feeding 
on rotten apples. They were present throughout De. 
cember and into the middle of January. Their disap. 
pearance at that time was probably associated with 
scarcity of food and the heavy snows of late January, 
The snowy weather of late January may have been 
responsible for the scarcity of other species, also. 
Bluebirds, Am. Tree Sparrows, and juncos seen al- 
most daily prior to Jan. 15th were noticeably scarce 
after that—RoBerT GreGorY, Mooresville, Ind. 


22. MATURE, MIXED HARDWOOD For. 
EST.—Location: 8 miles northeast of Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Size: 19 acres. Description of Area: 17 
acres of wooded ridges cut by gullies and 2 acres of 
level floodplain covered with a variety of trees, none 
of which is particularly dominant. For a detailed 
description of the area see Audubon Field Note 
8:369-370 (1954). Weather: Temperatures were 
near normal throughout the period studied. Snow 
covered the ground on 3 of the census dates. Cover- 
age: Dec. 26, 27, 28, 29, 30; Jan. 1, 29. Total, 7 
trips averaging 114 hours each from 8 to 10:45 AM. 
Census: Tufted Titmouse, 9 (47); Downy Wood- 
pecker, 5 (26); Carolina Chickadee, 4 (21); White. 
breasted Nuthatch, 4 (21); Carolina Wren, 2 (11); 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1 (5); Am. Crow, 1 (5); 
Eastern Bluebird, 1 (5); Cardinal, 1 (5); Pileated 
Woodpecker, +; Hairy Woodpecker, +; Blue Jay, 
+; Brown Creeper, +; Golden-crowned Kinglet, +; 
Purple Finch, +. Average Total: 28 birds (density, 
147 per 100 acres). Remarks: With the exception 
of a few scattered individuals most of the winter 
resident birds, including the Tufted Titmouse, Caro- 
lina Chickadee, White-breasted Nuthatch, Downy 
Woodpecker, and Brown Creeper, were found con- 
centrated in a single mixed flock on most censuses. 
The Eastern Bluebird occurred as a single flock of five 
birds, Dec. 28. The Pileated Woodpecker was te- 
corded within the study area on only one census trip, 
but was seen in the surrounding woods just outside 
the boundary of the ‘study plot on two other occa- 
sions—LEwis NADING, 3840 Central Ave., Indiana- 
polis 5, Ind. 


23. GRAZED STREAM BOTTOMLAND— 
Location: One mile west of Decatur, Illinois, along 
Steven’s Creek between U. S. 36 and the Sangamon 
River. Size: 93.4 acres. Description of Area: Grazed 
floodplain of Steven’s Creek surrounded by oak-maple 
woodlands, farmland, etc., as described in Audubon 
Field Notes 9:303 (1955). Weather: During the 


counts the temperatures ranged from 12° to 40°, 
averaging 32° F. Coverage: Dec. 18, 19. 26, 29: 
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lan. 2, 21, 22 Total, 7 trips, averaging 2 hours each. 
[Two counts before prescribed period.—Ep.]. Cen- 
sus; Am. Crow, 23 (25); Slate-colored Junco, 22 
(24); Common Starling, 19 (20); Tufted Titmouse, 
16 (17); Cardinal, 16 (17); Downy Woodpecker, 
9 (10); House Sparrow, 7 (8); Black-capped Chick- 
adee, 5 (5); Blue Jay, 5 (5); Am. Goldfinch, 4 
(4); Red-bellied Woodpecker, 4 (4); Carolina 
Wren, 3 (3); Mallard, 2 (2); Purple Finch, 2 (2); 
Rob-white, 2 (2); Hairy Woodpecker, 1 (1); Brown 
Creeper, 1 (1); Song Sparrow, 1 (1); Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, 1 (1); Barred Owl, 1 (1); White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1 (1); Belted Kingfisher, +; Am. Robin, 
4: Swamp Sparrow, +; Pintail, +; Cooper's Hawk, 
4: Red-shouldered Hawk, +; Mourning Dove, +; 
Winter Wren, +; Golden-crowned Kinglet, +; 
Fastern Towhee, +; Am. Tree Sparrow, +. Average 
Total: 145 birds (density, 156 per 100 acres). Re- 
marks: Out of twelve Barred Owl pellets that were 
found in the area during the study period, nine con- 
tained skeletal parts of rats (Rattus sp.), two had 
hind feet of Cottontails (Sylvilagus floridanus), and 
one had a skeleton of a catfish (probably either 
Ictolurus melos or Amerurus nebulosus). In relation 
to this, it was interesting to note that although Fox 
Squirrel (Sciurus niger), Cottontail, and small mam- 
mals (Peromyscus, Microtus, etc.) tracks were com- 
monly seen, only the Cottontail was found in the 
pellets. The increase of Am. Crows, Common Star- 
lings, and House Sparrows this year was partially due 
to the artificial feeding provided by the Decatur 
Sewage Disposal Plant which borders the area. Six 
Killdeer heard on the counts were not listed, since 
they were also supported by the Disposal Plant. A 
two-acre section of Osage Orange (Maclura pomi- 
fera) had been cleared since last year, and although 
there was no obvious effect, continued cuttings could 
decrease the bird population considerably. We were 
assisted by Robert Simpson on the December 29th 
trip- GEORGE CHANIOT, JR. and ROBERT KirBy, 
1995 No. Main St., Decatur, Ill. 


24. OAK-MAPLE FOREST AND FOREST- 
EDGE.—Location: 6 miles northeast of Champaign, 
Illinois. Size: 55-acre forest, plus 1.25 miles of forest- 
edge. Description of Area: See Audubon Field Notes 
2:151-152 (1948). Coverage: Dec. 14, 26; Jan. 7, 
20, 31: Feb. 14, 25. [Three trips outside prescribed 
period —Ep.]. Party-hours per trip, 3. Census: 
Forest INTERIOR SPECIES: Downy Woodpecker, 14 
(25); Red-bellied Woodpecker, 7 (13); Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 3 (5); Tufted Titmouse, 3 (5); Red-headed 
Woodpecker, 2 (4); (Black-capped?) Chickadee, 2 
(4); Horned Owl, 1 (2); White-breasted Nuthatch, 
1 (2): Brown Creeper, 1 (2); Carolina Wren, 1 
(2): Golden-crowned Kinglet, +. Forest-EpGE 
Specirs (Individuals per mile of edge in paren- 
thesis): Mourning Dove, 45+ (36+); Am. Tree 
Sparrow, 25+ (20+); Slate-colored Junco, 10+ 
(8+); Ring-necked Pheasant, 4 (3); Blue Jay, 4 (3); 
Cardinal, 4 (3); Song Sparrow, 1 (1); Yellow- 
shafted Flicker, 1 (1); Am. Robin, 1 (1); Common 
Starling, 1 (1); House Sparrow, 1 (1); Am. Crow, 
+; Rusty Blackbird, +; Am. Goldfinch, +; Fox 


Sparrow, +; Swamp Sparrow, +. Average Total: 
FoREST-INTERIOR: 35 birds (density, 64 per 100 
acres); Forest-EpGE: 97 birds (78 birds per mile). 
—S. C. KENDEIGH and RICHARD D. BREWER, Cham- 
paign, Ill. 


25. SHRUBBY FIELD AND FOREST EDGE. 
Location: The Field, added to Bird Haven, the Ridg- 
way Memorial Sanctuary (1929) in Olney, Richland 
County, Illinois. Size: 85 acres. Description of 
Area: See Audubon Field Notes 2:161 (1948) and 
9:304 (1955). Weather: Dry with no precipitation 
until Jan. 18, when a six-inch snow covered the 
ground accumulating and remaining until Feb. 1. 
Temperatures ranged from 28° to 55° F. during the 
period except when snow covered the ground and 
then the range was from 15° F. to 28° F. Coverage: 
Dec. 20, 21, 26, 30; Feb. 5 and 8. Total trips: 6. 
Average time per trip was 2 hours. Census: Am. 
Tree Sparrow, 11 (13); Cardinal, 9 (11); Carolina 
Chickadee, 7 (8); Blue Jay, 5 (6); Slate-colored 
Junco, 5 (6); Field Sparrow, 4 (5); Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 3 (4); Downy Woodpecker, 3 (4); Bob- 
white, 1 (1); Am. Crow, 1 (1); Carolina Wren, 
1 (1); Eastern Bluebird, 1 (1); Song Sparrow, 
1 (1); Red-shouldered Hawk, +; Marsh Hawk, +; 
Sparrow Hawk, +; Barred Owl, +; Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, +; Red-bellied Woodpecker, +; Hairy 
Woodpecker, +; Am. Robin, +; Common Starling, 
+; Purple Finch, +; Am. Goldfinch, +; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, +. Average Total: 52 birds (den- 
sity, 61 per 100 acres).—Mrs. MINNIE HUNDLEY, 
Mr. and Mrs. WM. BRIDGES, CLIFFORD SCHERER, 
and Mrs. VERA SCHERER SHAW, Olney, Ill. 


26. CITY PARK.—Location: Des Moines, 
Iowa. Size: 33 acres. Description of Area: See 
Audubon Field Notes 9:304 (1955). Weather: No 
snow on ground until Jan. 15, thereafter from 2 to 
5 inches. Temperatures recorded during the hours of 
census ranged from 50° to -5° F., with mean 22°. 
Coverage: Dec. 24, 31; Jan. 1, 2, 7, 8, 14, 15, 21, 
22, 28, 29; Feb. 4, 5. Total 14 trips between 9:30 
and 11:15 A.M. averaging 1 hr. 10 min. each. Cen- 
sus: Black-capped Chickadee, 5 (15); House Spar- 
row, 4 (12); White-breasted Nuthatch, 3 (9); Car- 
dinal, 3 (9); Slate-colored Junco, 3 (9); Blue Jay, 
2 (6); Tufted Titmouse, 2 (6); Barred Owl, 1 (3); 
Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1 (3); Downy Woodpecker, 
1 (3); Common Starling, 1 (3); Purple Finch, 1 
(3); Red-bellied Woodpecker, + ; Red-headed Wood- 
pecker, +; Hairy Woodpecker, +; Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch, +; Brown Creeper, +; Am. Robin, + ; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, +; Am. Goldfinch, +. Average 
total: 27 birds (density 81 per 100 acres). Remarks: 
This, the second census, showed a decrease of 1 in 
the population but an increase from 17 to 20 species, 
the Red-breasted Nuthatch, Am. Robin, Purple Finch 
and Am. Goldfinch being new, and the Song Sparrow 
missing this time. Of the 16 species seen both years, 
8 showed no change in number, 5, a decrease, and 3, 
an increase—WoopwarpD H. Brown, 4815 Ingersoll 
Ave., Des Moines, lowa. 
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27. ABANDONED AIR FIELD.—Location: 
Robert's Field, Sect. 32, T 178, R3W, Birmingham, 
Alabama. (Alabama, Birmingham Coal District Map 
USGS). Size: 20 acres, roughly rectangular, 1456 by 
624 feet with one acre taken out of one corner to 
eliminate a few shrubs. Description of Area: An old 
private flying field, abandoned since 1948, when the 
property was purchased by the city of Birmingham. 
Since then the area has been mowed annually or 
more often, probably preventing the growth of 
shrubs and trees. Some of the grasses and herbs pres- 
ent in the order of their decreasing abundance are: 
Bermuda-grass (Cynodon dactylon), Little Barley 
(Hordeum pusillum), ticklegrass (Panicum sp.), 
Meadow Foxtail (Alopecurus pratensis), Broomsedge 
(Andropogon virginicus), wiregrass (Aristida sp.), 
garlic (Allium spp.), crabgrass (Digitaria sp.), Dal- 
lis-grass (Paspalum dilatatum), Crowfoot-grass 
(Dactyloctenium aegyptium), Rescue-grass (Bromus 
catharticus), White Clover (Trifolium repens), Red 
Clover (Trifolium pratense), Hop-clover (Trifolinm 
agrarium), Sweet Clover (Melilotus sp.), vetch (Vicia 
sp.), Bull Thistle (Carduus pumilum), Common 
Plantain (Plantago major), Johnson-grass (Sorghum 
halepense). Scientific names from Gray's Manual of 
Botany, 8th ed. TopoGrapny: A practically flat field, 
average elevation, 535 feet. EpGe: Area selected is 
centered in the field to prevent edge effect. The vege- 
tation consists solely of grasses and herbs ranging in 
height from 4 to 214 feet, which were gradually 
beaten down by winds and usage. On the north side 
of the field is a railroad track, on the east side a 
drainage ditch that is dry most of the time, on the 
south are residences, and on the west is a row of 
willows (Salix nigra), none of these being closer to 
the tract than 20 yards. Weather: Daily mean tem- 
perature for January, 41.6° (normal 45.2°), ex- 
tremes 71° and 21°. Rainfall, 1.85 inches (normal 
4.96). Temperature during census trips 23° to 40°; 
usually windy. Coverage: Jan. 7, 11, 14, 17, 20, 21, 
28, 31. Total, 8 trips, about half in the morning and 
averaging about 1 hour and 20 min. Total man-hours, 
27. Because the area is level and contains no cover 
but grass, it was easily covered in this length of time. 
When only 2 participants were present, a rope was 
dragged between them. Census: Savannah Sparrow, 
46 (230); Eastern Meadowlark, 31 (155); Am. 
Robin, 2 (10); Killdeer, 2 (10); Mourning Dove, 
2 (10); Common Starling, 1 (5); Wilson’s Snipe, 
1 (5); Vesper Sparrow, +: Song Sparrow, +; 
Smith’s Longspur, +. Average Total: 85 birds, 
(density, 425 per 100 acres). Remarks: Flying over 
the tract: Sparrow Hawk, 1; Water Pipit, 1; Logger- 
head Shrike, 1; Red-winged Blackbird, 1. On Jan. 11, 
the windiest day, the count of Eastern Meadowlarks 
was highest of all trips while the count of Savannah 
Sparrows was lowest. Smith’s Longspur is of special 
interest. On Dec. 5, 1955, on the census tract Imhof 
identified 2 in a flock of 20 Lapland Longspurs. This 
was the first record of any kind for Alabama. On 
Jan. 17, 1956, a lone Smith’s Longspur collected on 
the tract by Imhof constituted the second record for 
the state, and the first specimen. This specimen is 
now in the collection of the University of Alabama.— 
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EMMIE BROWNLIE and IDALENE SNEAD, Glenn Voce 
tional High School, assisted by THomas A. Imo; 
CLustTiE MCTYEIRE and GRACE SNEApD, all Birming 
ham Audubon Society, Birmingham, Ala. 


28. UPLAND PINE AND PINE-OAK Woop. 
LAND.—Location: About 2.5 miles northeast of § 
Dorado, Union County, Arkansas. SW1/, SW, Sec 
2 T17S R1SW. Size: 23.2 acres, about square wit 
the northeast corner missing, to average around 33 
yards on a side. Area laid out with a rope and com, 
pass. Description of Area: See Audubon Field Nox 
9:422 (1955). The three major habitats in the are 
are Oak-Pine (50% of trees in 4-8 inch DBH size) 
covering one-half the area, open young Loblolly Pings 
(60% of trees in 14-4 inch DBH size), and matug 
Loblolly Pines (75% of trees in 8-16 inch DBH size). 
the latter two habitats each covering one-fourth of the 
area. Thinning and removal of undesirable trees x 
part of the forest management program began in 
January in the young pines to the north of the census 
area, and removal of a few small trees was made over 
one acre in the northwest corner the last part of Janu. 
ary. No additional thinning occurred near or in the 
area during the census period excepting in the first 
week in February when 10-15 hardwood trees of 
10-16 inch DBH were removed over approximatel 
one acre of the lowest portion near the westem 
boundary. Weather: No snow occurred. A light sleet 
storm on Jan. 18 barely coated the trees. The ground 
remained unfrozen during the census period. Tem. 
peratures recorded during the hours of census varied 
from 23° to 74°F., and averaged 48°. Coverage: 
Dec. 22, 27; Jan. 2, 8, 13, 21, 29; Feb. 10. Total, 
8 trips between 7:45 A.M. and 4 P.M., averaging 1,3 
hours each. Census: Myrtle Warbler, 5 (22); Pine 
Warbler, 5 (22); Slate-colored Junco, 4 (17); Blue 
Jay, 3 (13); Tufted Titmouse, 3 (13); Carolina 
Wren, 3 (13); Am. Goldfinch, 3 (13); Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, 3 (13); White-throated Sparrow, 
2 (9); Downy Woodpecker, 1 (4); Carolina Chick- 
adee, 1 (4); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1 (4); Brown 
Creeper, 1 (4); Cardinal, 1 (4); Hermit Thrush, | 
(4); Purple Finch, 1 (4); Field Sparrow, 1 (4): 
Red-shouldered Hawk, +; Turkey Vulture, + 
Barred Owl, +; Brown-headed Nuthatch, +; Yel- 
low-shafted Flicker, +; Red-bellied Woodpecker, + 
Am. Robin, +; Eastern Bluebird, +; Eastern Towhee, 
+; Song Sparrow, +. Average Total: 39 birds 
(density, 168 per 100 acres). Remarks: This repre: 
sents 130% addition to the population from the 1’ 
birds of last winter. Increase of 1 and 2 was found 
for 8 species, 10 species were found in the same 
number, one each was found absent and to decrease, 
and 8 species not noted last winter were present 
The latter group represented the largest increase, 5 
each of Myrtle and Pine Warblers being recorded, and 
1 or 2 of the other 6 additional species. The imcreast 
was found before thinning operations started, the 
populations the last two coverages being the least: 
the increase seems to be general for the region. Pine 
Warblers were singing the last week of December and 
the first two weeks of January, apparently in tern: 
torial positions, but were noted in flocks the latter 
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29, SOUTHERN OAK-PINE BOTTOM- 
LAND.—Location: Approximately 2.5 miles north- 
est of El Dorado, Union County, Arkansas, NE, 
SEY, Sec. 3 TI7S RISW. Size: 19.9 acres, approxi- 
mately square except for the creek boundary on the 
west running northwesterly to add a triangular area. 
Average around 300 yards square, laid out with rope 
and compass. Description of Area: See Audubon 
Field Notes 9:421 (1955). This woodland area, over- 
dowed occasionally in the spring and winter by the 
stream bordering on the west, is covered by a mixture 
f around 809% hardwoods, predominantly oak, and 
20% Loblolly Pine. From 55% to 60% of the trees 
are in the 4-12 inch size group with the remainder 
distributed approximately evenly as smaller and 
larger sizes. Last fall extensive thinning and brush 
cutting was carried out in the area across the creek 
on the west to leave only brushpiles and larger trees, 
mostly hardwood. The canopy now is estimated to 
be only about 30% covered in this region adjoining 
the census area. Weather: Temperatures recorded 
during the hours of census varied from 40° to 72° F. 
and averaged 56°. The ground remained dry until 
February when heavy rains occurred, without flooding 
ff the creek. Coverage: Dec. 23, 25, 29; Jan. 2, 8, 
12, 22, 29; Feb. 11. Total, 9 trips, between 8 A.M. 
and 5:30 P.M., averaging 1.5 hours each. Census: 
White-throated Sparrow, 50 (250); Eastern Towhee, 
5 (25); Yellow-shafted Flicker, 5 (25); Tufted 
Titmouse, 5 (25); Carolina Wren, 5 (25); Ruby- 
ccowned Kinglet, 4 (20); Red-bellied Woodpecker, 
3 (15); Blue Jay, 3 (15); Myrtle Warbler, 3 (15); 
Downy Woodpecker, 2 (10); Carolina Chickadee, 
2 (10); Brown Creeper, 2 (10); Winter Wren, 2 
(10); Am. Robin, 2 (10); Hermit Thrush, 2 (10); 
Rusty Blackbird, 2 (10); Cardinal, 2 (10); Pine 
Warbler, 2 (10); Am. Goldfinch, 2 (10); Turkey 
Vulture, 1 (5); Pileated Woodpecker, 1 (5); Yel- 
low-bellied Sapsucker, 1 (5); White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 1 (5); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1 (5); Fox 
Sparrow, 1 (5); Black Vulture, +; Cooper's Hawk, 
+; Marsh Hawk, +; Killdeer, +; Belted Kingfisher, 
+; Hairy Woodpecker, +; Eastern Phoebe, +; 
Brown-headed Nuthatch, +; Mockingbird, +; Brown 
Thrasher, +; Eastern Bluebird, +; Brown-headed 
Cowbird, +; Purple Finch, +. Average Total: 109 
birds (density, 548 per 100 acres). Remarks: The 
5% net increase in population from 66 birds in 
1954-55 represented an increase of 28 in White- 
throated Sparrows, an increase of from 1 to 3 in 9 
species, no change in 13 species, a decrease or 
absence of 9 species, and the presence of 11 species 
not noted last winter. As in previous years the 
White-throated Sparrows ranged freely back and 
forth across the creek, and the newly thinned and 
orush-free wooded area across the creek could have 
increased the attraction to this species and thus added 
0 the population this year. However, the increase 
in other species did not seem to reflect such habitat 
change and considering the larger population found 


this year in the nearby upland area a general increase 
for the region would seem more likely—ARNOLD J. 
HoIBERG and JOHN A. HoiperG, Route 3, Box 226, 
El Dorado, Ark. 


30. IMMATURE OAK-PINE FOREST.—Lo- 
cation: Eight miles north of Pine Bluff, Jefferson 
County, Arkansas. Size: 54 acres. Description of 
Area: Slightly more than one-third of the area de- 
scribed in Audubon Field Notes 9:420-421 (1955). 
The part selected was not dissected by the drainage 
system as much as the rest of the area and therefore 
had fewer stream-border shrubby thickets. Otherwise 
the habitat was the same. Coverage: Jan. 7, 14, 21, 
28; Feb. 4, 5. Total, 14 man-hours. Census: Tufted 
Titmouse, 11 (20); Carolina Chickadee, 6 (11); 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 6 (11); Blue Jay, 4 (7): 
Downy Woodpecker, 3 (6); Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, 3 (6); Carolina Wren, 2 (4); Hermit 
Thrush, 1 (2); Brown Creeper, 1 (2); Yellow- 
shafted Flicker, 1 (2); Pine Warbler, 1 (2); Am. 
Robin, 1 (2); White-breasted Nuthatch, 1 (2); 
Myrtle Warbler, +; Bob-white, +; Horned Owl, 
+; Hairy Woodpecker, +; Pileated Woodpecker, +; 
Purple Finch, +. Average Total: 41 individuals 
(76 per 100 acres) —DouGLas JAMES, Box 3566, 
Arsenal, Ark. 


31. MIXED FLOOD PLAIN FOREST.—Lo- 
cation: Three miles northwest of Pine Bluff, Jeffer- 
son County, Arkansas. Size: 45 acres. Description of 
Area: A detailed habitat analysis will be published 
with the 1956 breeding-bird census. In the vicinity 
the characteristic species of the mixed flood plain 
forest are: Bald Cypress (Taxodium distichum), 
Pecan (Carya illinoensis), Bitternut (Carya cordi- 
formis), River Birch (Betula nigra), Beech (Fagus 
grandifolia), White Oak (Quercus alba), Overcup 
Oak (Quercus lyrata), Water Oak (Quercus nigra), 
Willow Oak (Quercus phellos), Slippery Elm (U/mus 
rubra), Planer Tree (Planera aquatica), Sugarberry 
(Celtis laevigata), Sweet Gum (Liguidambar styraci- 
flua), Sycamore (Platanus occidentalis), Honey Lo- 
cust (Gleditsia triacanthos), Red Maple (Acer ru- 
brum), Basswood (Tilia americana), Black Gum 
(Nyssa sylvatica) and Water Ash (Fraxinus caro- 
liniana). At least two of these, the Bald Cypress 
and Sycamore, seemed to be absent from the census 
area community. It was unique, however, in possess- 
ing an abundance of large Beech and scattered Lob- 
lolly Pine (Pinus taeda) trees. The understory (shrub 
layer) was very poorly developed, consisting of iso- 
lated groups of the following: Cane (Arundinaria 
gigantea), Hornbeam (Carpinus caroliniana), Sweet 
Leaf (Symplocos tinctoria), American Holly (Ilex 
opaca), Black Haw (Viburnum sp.) and saplings of 
the overstory species. Numerous vine-covered fallen 
trees were an important feature in this stratum. The 
predominant species of vines were Japanese Honey- 
suckle (Lonicera japonica) and greenbrier (Smilax 
sp.). The ground cover was represented by only a 
few species of grass. The height of the canopy varied 
from 50 to 75 feet. At the northern boundary high 
ground encroached on the census area and supported 
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an oak-pine upland forest of the type described in 
Audubon Field Notes 9:420-421 (1955). Plant 
names are taken from H. A. Gleason's “The New 
Britton and Brown Illustrated Flora,’ 1952. EpGE: 
The census area was contiguous with forest of a 
similar nature along two-thirds of its boundary. The 
remaining one-third was bordered by a stand of 
sapling Sweet Gum trees which formed a forest-edge 
habitat. TopoGRAPHY: The area was practically with- 
out relief lying between the 210 foot and 215 foot 
contour lines. Two ridges from nearby upland pro- 
jected about 70 feet into the area on the north 
boundary producing an abrupt rise of five to eight 
feet. An intermittent stream traversed the northern 
portion of the area, and Caney Bayou formed part 
of the southern boundary. There were several depres- 
sions which retained water following inundation. 
Coverage: Jan. 2, 8, 15, 22, 29; Feb. 5. Total, 16 
man-hours. Census: White-throated Sparrow, 96 
(214); Golden-crowned Kinglet, 14 (31); Blue Jay, 
13 (29); Am. Robin, 8 (18); Eastern Towhee, 8 
(18); Carolina Wren, 7 (16); Tufted Titmouse, 7 
(16); Carolina Chickadee, 7 (16); Cardinal, 6 (13); 
Bob-white, 5 (11); Red-bellied Woodpecker, 4 (9); 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 4 (9); Downy Woodpecker, 
4 (9); Hermit Thrush, 3 (7); Fox Spatrow, 3 (7); 
Brown Creeper, 3 (7); Yellow-shafted Flicker, 2 
(4); Brown Thrasher, 2 (4); Myrtle Warbler, 2 (4); 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1 (2); Pileated Woodpecker, 1 
(2); Purple Finch, 1 (2); Barred Owl, 1 (2); Am. 
Crow, 1 (2); Red-shouldered Hawk, 1 (2); Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker, 1 (2); Eastern Bluebird, +; Mock- 
ingbird, +. Average Total: 205 birds (456 per 
100 acres). Remarks: It was not practicable to 
separate the so-called forest-edge species for the pur- 
pose of making a separate population estimate since 
they were no more numerous in that habitat than 
throughout the forested census area. The many vine- 
covered fallen trees and discontinuous stands of 
understory in the forest-interior provided conditions 
attractive to the forest-edge species. The openness of 
the leafless winter canopy and the general lack of 
understory, except for isolated vine tangles and 
sapling thickets, may have combined to produce 
forest-interior conditions not appreciably unlike the 
forest-edge. One forest-edge species, the Bob-white, 
deserves special mention because in winter in the 
region of the census area it becomes a characteristic 
forest species, often found considerable distances from 
the nearest forest-edge—DouGLas JAMES, Box 3566, 
Arsenal, Ark. 


32. OPEN PONDEROSA PINE FOREST.— 
Location: Mouth of South Canyon, just beyond the 
northwest corner of Rapid City, Pennington Co., 
South Dakota. Size: 20 acres. Description of Area: 
See Audubon Field Notes 8:283 and 371 (1954), and 
9:305 (1955). Weather: Maximum temperature dur- 
ing the census period was 66° on Dec. 23, and mini- 
mum was -12° on Feb. 1. In a 51-day period, the 
minimum temperature was 32° or below on 49 days, 
maximum was 32° or below on 16 days, and mini- 
mum was 0° or below on 6 days. Total snowfall 
during the period was 5 inches. Prior to the census 
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period, the first 20 days of December averaged mor 
than 10° below normal, and total snowfall for th. 
month of December was 8.7 inches. The last 20 day. 
of November also were unusually cold. Weather data 
compiled by M. P. Vander Horck, of the U. 5 
Weather Bureau. Coverage: Dec. 25, 26: Jan. 1, > 
5, 14, 15. Total hours, 8. Census: White-winges 
Junco, 7 (35); Black-capped Chickadee, 3 (15) 
Red Crossbill, 2 (10); White-breasted Nuthatch, | 
(5); Townsend's Solitaire, 1 (5); Brown Creeper 
+. Average Total: 14 birds (density, 70 per 1 
acres). Remarks: The juncos were usually seen jg 
small flocks, ranging from 4 to 21, and were ob. 
served both in trees and on open ground, feeding in 
the latter location. I cannot explain the absence of 
Pifion Jays this year, since wintering flocks have been 
noted frequently elsewhere in the region. The density 
observed this year is only two-thirds that of last year 
and half that of the year before. Extremely cold 
weather in November and early December is prob. 
ably an important factor—N. R. WHITNEY, Jr., 4351 
Meadowwood Drive, Rapid City, S$. Dak. 


33. GRAZED SHORT GRASS PLAINS— 
Location: Two miles north of Rapid City, Penning. 
ton Co.. South Dakota. Size: 80 acres (2 miles by 
car speedometer x 110 yards paced). Description of 
Area: Rolling grass-covered plains, lightly grazed by 
cattle. Thickets of brush, reaching a height of 12 t 
15 inches, grow in some of the shallow draws. The 
area is surrounded on all sides by similar habitat, 
except that a gravel road runs along the length of 
the west boundary. The study area is located in the 
Red Valley (Spearfish shale) which separates the 
two outermost ridges of the Black Hills, and is 1), 
miles northwest of the pine forest study area 
Weather: See Census No. 32. Coverage: Dec. 26; 
Jan. 3, 5, 24, 29, 31; Feb. 1, 4, 5. Total hours, 34. 
Census: No birds seen. Remarks: I chose this stud 
area in an attempt to get a quantitative estimate of 
bird populations of grasslands in this region. Obser- 
vations throughout the region had shown numbers 
to be low, but I was surprised to find nothing on 
this study area. On Jan. 29, a few days after a snow- 
fall, I found the ground covered with mammal tracks, 
mostly jack rabbit and cottontail. Subsequent trapping 
proved that mice of the genera Miécrotus and Pero- 
myscus also inhabited the area. Presumably, therefore, 
the area was visited at times by the rodent-eating 
hawks.—N. R. WHITNEY, JR., 4350 Meadowwood 
Drive, Rapid City, S. Dak. 


34. WOODED CITY CEMETERY .—Location: 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. Size: Approximately 40 
acres. Description of Area: Upland mixed deciduous 
and coniferous wooded area, almost square in shape 
All trees are introduced varieties. The dominant trees 
average 40 to 60 feet in height and about 10 to 18 
inches DBH. The trees in order of their decreasing 
abundance: American Elm (Ulmus americ.ina), Greeo 
Ash (Fraxinus pennsylvanica var. lancev/ata), _ 
Spruce (Picea pungens), Northern Catalpa (Cata‘pa 
speciosa), Juniper (Juniperus virginian.), Westem 
Yellow Pine (Pinus ponderosa), maple (Acer sp.) 
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+. EoGE: Bounded on the west, north and east by 
residential districts and on the south by an undevel- 
ped grassy tract with widely scattered trees. Weath- 
er: Temperatures ranged from —21° to 45° F. Mean 
emperature for December was 12°, for January, 11.2° 
and for the period February 1-20, 13.8°. Data from 
U'. §. Weather Bureau, Municipal Airport, about 31/, 
niles from the study area. From Dec. 5 on the ground 
was covered with 10 to 15 inches of snow. Coverage: 
lan. 5, 14, 21, 27; Feb. 4, 7, 12, 14, 18. Total, 9 
wrips averaging 2 hours each. [Three trips beyond pre- 
scribed period—Ep.] Census: Black-capped Chick- 
idee, 6 (15); Blue Jay, 1 (3); Pine Siskin, 1 (3); 
Red Crossbill, 1 (3); Common Redpoll, 12 (30); 
SJate-colored Junco, 2 (5); Downy Woodpecker, 2 
(5); Hairy Woodpecker, 1 (3); Am. Crow, 2 (5); 
House Sparrow, 2 (5); Cedar Waxwing, 1 (3); Am. 
Goldfinch, +; Hoary Redpoll, +; Brown Creeper, 
+: Evening Grosbeak, +; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
+: Purple Finch, +; Cardinal, +; Common Starling, 
+; Ring-necked Pheasant, +. Average Total: 31 
birds (density, 78 per 100 acres). Remarks: Two 
feeding stations are located near the study area, one 
‘wo blocks and the other four blocks north of the 
north boundary. Noteworthy were the absence of Red- 
breasted Nuthatches and Golden-crowned Kinglets 
and the comparative scarcity of Red Crossbills, Am. 
Goldfinches and Purple Finches during the census 
period. On three trips, I had the assistance of Dennis 
Knight, a student in the Department of Biology.— 
HERBERT KRAUSE, English Department, Augustana 
College, Sioux Falls, §. Dak. 
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35. FLOODPLAIN DECIDUOUS FOREST.— 
Location: 3 miles south, 1 mile east of Crete, Saline 
County, Nebraska. Size: 11 acres. Description of 
Area: See Audubon Field Notes 9:305-6 (1955). 
Weather: The months of November and December 
were below normal in temperature and above average 
in snowfall, thus driving many birds southward early 
in the winter season. During the census period the 
temperature ranged from 26° to 56° F. The ground 
was covered with a maximum of six inches of snow 
during two weeks of the census period. Coverage: 
Dec. 24, 31; Jan. 2, 7, 8, 28, 29. Total, 7 trips aver- 
aging one hour each. Census: Black-capped Chicka- 
dee, 6 (55); Downy Woodpecker, 6 (55); Am. 
Crow, 3 (27); Hairy Woodpecker, 2 (18); Slate- 
colored Junco, 2 (18); White-breasted Nuthatch, 1 
(9): Red-tailed Hawk, +; Belted Kingfisher, +; 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, +; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 
+; Brown Creeper, +; Winter Wren, +; Cardinal, 
+; Am. Goldfinch, +; Song Sparrow, +. Average 
Total: 20 birds (density, 182 per 100 acres). Re- 


_ marks: Because of the very low rainfall during the 


summer of 1955 there was a very poor production of 
seeds. The Coralberry (Symphoricarpos orbiculatus) 
had the poorest berry crop in many years. This may 
account for the low population of seed-eating species. 
There is a very high population of bark beetles in the 
White Ash (Fraxinus americana) and these seemed 
to be very attractive food for the chickadees and wood- 
peckers—WILLIAM F. Rapp, Jr., 430 Ivy Ave., 
Crete, Nebr. 


36. UPPER FOOTHILLS, PONDEROSA PINE 
FOREST.—Location: In Genesee Mountain Park, 
of the Denver Mountain Parks, 17 miles west of 
Denver, Colorado, in the northwest part of Section 
15, T. 4 S., R. 71 W., 6th Principal Meridian. Size: 
67 acres. Description of Area: A nearly pure, all- 
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N—north slope (17 acres) ; S—south slope (50 acres) ; E—entire area (67 acres) 
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aged stand of Ponderosa Pine (Pinus ponderosa), 50 
acres of thinly-stocked, dry, south and southwest 
slope and 17 acres of better-stocked, north and north- 
east slope, described in Audubon Field Notes 6:230 
and 311 (1952). Elevation: 7700 to 7950 feet. 
Weather: Daily mean temperatures at Denver, ap- 
proximately 2500 feet lower than the study area, and 
6°-8° F. warmer, averaged 2.8° F. below normal of 
32.2° during the study period (Jan. 11 to Feb. 15). 
The daily mean for Jan. 11 to 27 was 3° above nor- 
mal and for Jan. 28 to Feb. 15, 8° below normal. 
Extremes were 58° (Jan. 13) and -1° (Feb. 2). 
Average temperatures preceding the count period 
varied from normal as follows: October, +2.3°; No- 
vember, -3.9°; December, +2.9°; January 1-10, 
+12.6°. Precipitation at Denver was .77 inch, 25% 
in excess of normal, during the period Jan. 11 to 
Feb. 15, totaling 13 inches of snow. On the study 
area, the ground was bare until about Jan. 28, except 
for a few tiny remnants of the November fall; after 
that date, snow accumulated to 15 inches on the north 
slopes and 6 to 10 inches on the south slopes, at the 
end of the period. Precipitation, Oct. 1 to Jan. 10, 
was .96 inch, 40% of normal; November was wettest 
(68% normal) and there was no appreciable moisture 
after Dec. 3. Coverage: Jan. 7, 11, 15, 25; Feb. 4, 
15. [One trip beyond prescribed period.—Ep.] Total, 
6 trips, averaging 1 hour, 55 minutes each. Hours be- 
tween 7:45 A.M. and 4:20 p.m. Census: In the table, 
figures in parentheses are the average totals for 1956, 
other figures being density per 100 acres. Remarks: 
Seed or fruit crops of Mountain Mahogany and 
Douglas Fir were excellent; that of Colorado 
Juniper, good; and those of Squaw Currant (remain- 
ing in winter) and Ponderosa Pine, very poor. The 
abundance of the Cassin’s Finch, which was attracted 
by the abundant fruit of Mountain Mahogany, was the 
most unusual feature of this study; a flock of more 
than 80 was seen, Feb. 4, and small numbers on four 
other trips; it was frequent also on the edge of the 
plains, where it seldom occurs. Without the Cassin’s 
Finch, the total population of this area would have 
been smaller than in any of the four previous years. 
The Am. Robin was abundant on the edge of the 
plains, where small, wild fruits were abundant, but 
it did not occur in the foothills as it did in 1952 and 
1954. All trips were made by the compiler, assisted 
on one by Benjamin Moore —DoNALD M. THATCHER 
(Colorado Bird Club), 2916 Perry St., Denver, Colo. 


37. IMMATURE LODGEPOLE PINE FOR- 
EST.—Location: In Genesee Mountain Park, of the 
Denver Mountain Parks, 15 miles west of Denver, 
Colorado, on the north slope of the mountain. Size: 
20 acres. Description of Area: A generally pure 
stand of Lodgepole Pine (Pinus contorta) of medium 
density, aged 95 years, with a small amount of Doug- 
las Fir (Pseudotsuga taxifolia) and Ponderosa Pine 
(Pinus ponderosa), described in Audubon Field Note: 
5:315 (1951) and 6:231 (1952). Elevation: 7950 to 
8200 feet. Weather: For summary, including snow 
cover, see Study No. 36. Coverage: Jan. 11, 14, 15, 
25; Feb. 12, 15. Total, 6 trips, averaging 1 hour each. 
[Two trips beyond prescribed period—Ep.] Hours 
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between 8:10 A.M. and 2:30 P.M. Census: Pine ¢. 
kin, 20 (100); Red Crossbill, 10 (50): Red-breasie: 
Nuthatch, 9 (45); Mountain Chickadee, 5 (25). 
Pygmy Nuthatch, 4 (20); Am. Magpie, 1 (5): Gx 
hawk, +; Clark’s Nutcracker, +; White-breace: 
Nuthatch, +; Brown Creeper, +; Cassin’s Finch, 4. 
junco (sp.) +. Average Total: 49 birds (dens: 
245 per 100 acres). Remarks: The outstanding fe, 
ture of this study and that in the adjacent Douglas Fi 
habitat (Study No. 38) was the unusual abundance 
of the Red-breasted Nuthatch, which outnumber 
even the Mountain Chickadee, although it had a 
been observed here in winter since 1951. Because of 
its abundance, a careful back-check was made on on: 
trip to determine that the birds were not following 
the observer. The unusual increase was appareg: 
throughout the preceding summer and was especial 
noticeable as early as September. In contrast, the 
Brown Creeper, usually fairly numerous, was ven 
scarce and the Golden-crowned Kinglet, present op 
one or both areas during the five previous winter, 
was entirely absent. An abundant crop of seed of 
Douglas Fir attracted the large numbers of Pine js. 
kins and Red Crossbills, which fed in mixed flocs 
the latter feeding also on old Lodgepole Pine seed 
Their numbers could only be estimated, as they fed 
in the treetops and frequently moved about in the two 
study areas; the numbers here reported are probabl 
conservative. The large numbers of Clark’s Nutcracker 
(mostly in the Douglas Fir) are part of an unusuz 
flight into the foothills and plains, which was mos 
noticeable from September through November. The 
Goshawk was seen on two trips, feeding on cottontail 
rabbits. All trips were made by the compiler, assisted 
on one each by Leonard Licht and Benjamin Moore— 
DoNALD M. THATCHER (Colorado Bird Club), 291¢ 
Perry St., Denver, Colo. 


38. IMMATURE DOUGLAS FIR FOREST— 
Location: In Genesee Mountain Park, of the Denver 
Mountain Parks, 15 miles west of Denver, Colorado, 
on the north slope of the mountain. Size: 20 acres 
Description of Area: A 95-year-old, medium-heayy 
stand of Douglas Fir (Pseudotsuga taxifolia) with 
about 10% of Lodgepole Pine (Pinus contorta) and 
Ponderosa Pine (Pinus ponderosa), described in 
Audubon Field Notes 5:315 (1951) and 6:232 
(1952). Elevation: 7900 to 8200 feet. Weather: For 
summary, including snow cover, see Census No. 3 
Coverage: Jan. 11, 14, 15, 25; Feb. 12, 15. Tot 
6 trips, averaging 1 hour each. [Two trips beyond pte- 
scribed period—Ep.] Hours between 8:30 A.M. anc 
2 p.m. Census: Pine Siskin, 48 (240); Red-breastec 
Nuthatch, 9 (45); Mountain Chickadee, 8 (40): 
Red Crossbill, 8 (40); Clark's Nutcracker, 3 (15) 
Pygmy Nuthatch, 3 (15); White-breasted Nuthatch 
1 (5); Cassin’s Finch, 1 (5); Goshawk, +; At 
Magpie, +; Brown Creeper, +; (Pink-sided) Oregon 
Junco, +. Average Total: 81 birds (density, 4° 
per 100 acres). Remarks: See accompanying stud! 
in Lodgepole Pine habitat (No. 37).—Donaw M 
THATCHER (Colorado Bird Club), 2916 Perr) 5: 
Denver, Colo. 
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9, WESTERN YELLOW PINE FOREST.— 
Location: Onc half mile south of the outskirts of 


goulder, Colorado. Size: 20 acres. Description of 
Area: A yellow pine forest, composed of all heights 


f pines up to 60 feet, with very little understory. The 
jevation is 5850-5975 feet. The plot is located in 
he northeast corner of a pine-covered mesa. The north 


ind east sides of the plot are bounded by gullies 
ing 200 feet below the top of the mesa. WATER: 
A running stream in the gully north of the acreage. 
Foop: Very few dead trees; no pine cone crop; 
grasses and weeds previously eaten down by cattle. 
Weather: Daily mean temperature during census 
seriod 39° (extremes 25° to 50°). The ground was 
completely covered by snow on two census days, vary- 
ing from 1 to 3 inches in depth. There was no snow 
a four census days. Coverage: Dec. 25; Jan. 1, 8, 
i4, 22, 29; Feb. 4. Total, 7 trips. Time per trip 
weraged 1 hour, 35 minutes. Census: Pygmy Nut- 
hatch, 8 (40); unidentified juncos, 6 (30); Pine 
Siskin, 4 (20) ; Mountain Chickadee, 3 (15); Steller’s 
lay, 3 (15); White-breasted Nuthatch, 1 (5); Clark’s 
Nutcracker, 1 (5); Am. Magpie, 1 (5); Red Cross- 
bill, 1 (5); Pink-sided Junco, 1 (5); Oregon Junco, 
1 (5); Slate-colored Junco, 1 (5); (Red-shafted ?) 
Flicker, 1 (5); finch (sp.), 1 (5); Am. Robin, +; 
Townsend’s Solitaire, +; Pine Grosbeak, +; Hairy 
Woodpecker, +; Am. Crow, +; Gray-headed Junco, 
+. Average Total: 33 birds (165 per 100 acres). 
Remarks: The average population this winter was 
aly one-half that of the winter 1953-54, when the 
population was 355 birds per 100 acres. Chickadees, 
uncos, and crossbills were far more abundant that 
winter, probably because of a better food supply.— 
Louise HERING, 568 Marine, Boulder, Colo. 


40. TWO RESERVOIRS (ADJACENT) .— 
Location: 3 miles east of Boulder, Colorado (City 
limit); .2 mile north of Colorado State Highway 7 
(extension of Arapahoe Ave., Boulder). Size: 200 
ares (approx.). Description of Area: Two reser- 
virs, Leggett Reservoir (smaller) and Hillcrest Lake 
(larger) with narrow water connection between; 
known locally as the Valmont Reservoirs. Smaller 
reservoir: about 80 acres; larger reservoir: about 120 
aces. Elevation, approx. 5300 ft. above sea level. 
Reservoirs are in fairly level irrigated farmland area, 
out 5 miles east of The Flatirons Mountains (base 
‘the Front Range of the Rocky Mountains). A large 
“ectric-power plant, located between the two reser- 
‘ols, uses the water to cool its generators. This pro- 
‘ids a Constant source of warm water which keeps 
most, if not all, the surface unfrozen throughout the 
“inter months on the larger reservoir (when other 
servoirs and lakes in the region are frozen over 
completely). The result is a very attractive sanctuary 
‘or waterfowl. The two reservoirs and land around 
‘eM are game preserves, and no hunting or fishing 
‘s allowed. Census was made from several points, 
cut especially from a hill south of, and overlooking, 
oth reservoirs; and by means of a Mark II, 16-power, 
Navy-surplus telescope on a tripod. Weather: The 
“nly part of the census period was unseasonably 
varm (55-60° F. during the day), and other reser- 


voirs in the region were unfrozen. The rest of the 
period was rather cold (low about 0° F.) due to 
several cold fronts passing through, one causing 
formation of ice on the smaller and part of the 
larger reservoir for a short period. Some snow 
occurred from time to time, but melted soon after 
falling, leaving only patches. One heavier snow 
toward the end of the census period persisted. Cover- 
age: Jan. 9, 17, 21, 30; Feb. 2, 4. Total: 6 trips, 
averaging 1 1/3 hours per trip. Census: Mallard, est. 
13,200 (6600); Pintail, est. 76 (38); Am. Mer- 
ganser, 22 (11); Canada Goose, 15 (8); Am. 
Widgeon, 10 (5); Herring Gull, 10 (5); Green- 
winged Teal, 7 (4); Redhead, +; Am. Golden-eye, 
+; Am. Coot, +; Ring-billed Gull, +. Average 
Total: 13,340 birds (density, 6670 per 100 acres). 
Remarks: In addition, the following birds were seen 
flying over the area: Am. Rough-legged Hawk, Bald 
Eagle (seen by D. G. Alexander and L. D. Crowley, 
members of Boulder Christmas Bird Count, which in- 
cludes this census area), Sparrow Hawk, Red-shafted 
Flicker, Am. Magpie, Am. Crow, Common Starling, 
Red-winged Blackbird, House Finch, and Song Spar- 
row. The Mallard count varied from est. 300 on the 
first day of the census, to est. 25,000 on the last day. 
The warm weather at the start of the period was 
probably responsible for the low, since other reser- 
voirs were open and the population therefore dis- 
persed over a wide area. Severe cold weather and 
freeze-up causes a concentration of Mallards,, espe- 
cially on the larger of the two reservoirs. When the 
smaller was completely frozen, however, a great 
many ducks rested on the ice, toward the middle 
of it. Census days were all clear and mostly calm, 
ideal for use of the telescope—OAKLEIGH THORNE, 
II, Thorne Ecological Research Station, Boulder, Colo. 


41. BRUSHY FOOTHILL.—Location: 3 miles 
southeast of Ramona, California, on a turkey ranch. 
Size: 20 acres (roughly L-shaped, paced). Descrip- 
tion of Area: See Audubon Field Notes 9:424-5 
(1955). Weather: During the census period the 
weather was, on the whole, sunny and very dry. No 
appreciable precipitation occurred until Jan. 23, when 
there was a fair rainy period for about a week. 
Temperatures ranged from about 30° to 85° F. 
with a daily mean probably close to 50°. Cover- 
age: Dec. 29; Jan. 4, 12, 18, 25, 30; Feb. 
3, 8. Total, 8 trips, averaging 114 hours each. Cen- 
sus: White-crowned Sparrow, 16 (80); Bushtit, 14 
(70); Lawrence’s Goldfinch, 10 (50); Brown To- 
whee, 5 (25); Sage Sparrow, 4 (20); Bewick’s Wren, 
3 (15); Lesser Goldfinch, 3 (15); Wren-tit, 2 (10); 
House Finch, 2 (10); Western Bluebird, 2 (10); 
Anna’s Hummingbird, 2 (10); California Thrasher, 
2 (10); Am. Crow, 2 (10); Audubon’s Warbler, 2 
(10); Mourning Dove, 1 (5); Say’s Phoebe, 1 (5); 
Red-shafted Flicker, 1 (5); Western Meadowlark, 1 
(5); Plain Titmouse, +; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, +; 
Hermit Thrush, +; California Quail, +; Spotted 
Towhee, +; Road-runner, +; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 
+; Red-tailed Hawk, +; Marsh Hawk, +. Average 
Total: 73 (density, 365 birds per 100 acres). Re- 
marks: This list of species reflects various degrees of 
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residency. The first eight species, plus Anna’s Hum- 
mingbird and California Thrasher, seem to be resi- 
dents that remain on the study area, or very close to 
it. They could be counted upon to appear in specific 
parts of the area regularly. An adequate food supply 
is probably the major reason. The crows crossed the 
study plot on a regular flight route from their roost 
(northeast of the plot) to the turkey pens (14 mile 
west of the plot), where they usually spent a great 
part of the day trying to procure turkey eggs or feed, 
or seeds from cultivated fields nearby. The species 
which range more widely, but still stay within a 
mile of the census area, and can usually be counted, 
are: Western Bluebird (always occurring in the air 
above the study plot), Red-shafted Flicker, Mourning 
Dove, Western Meadowlark, Say’s Phoebe, House 
Finch, and Audubon’s Warbler. Then, there are the 
species whose food habits take them on widely- 
ranging wanderings. These are the species which are 
found on only one or two census trips: Blue-Gray 
Gnatcatcher, Marsh Hawk, Red-tailed Hawk, and 
Sharp-shinned Hawk. The Hermit Thrush, Plain Tit- 
mouse, California Quail, and Road-runner were prob- 
ably counted when they were on irregular exploratory 
trips from their regular foraging areas nearby. The 
Hermit Thrush, Wren-tit, Audubon’s Warbler, and 
California Thrasher usually could be found feeding 
on the Laurel Sumac seeds, which seem to be a very 
useful winter staple. The goldfinches of both species 
usually congregate in separate small flocks and feed 
on the Chamise or California Buckwheat. The White- 
crowned Sparrows, Sage Sparrow, and Bewick’s Wren, 
as well as the noisy flocks of Bushtits, were to be 
found foraging in scattered spots all through the study 
area. There are no artificial feeding stations or places 
where water can collect on or near the study plot.— 
ELEANOR A. PUGH, Ramona, Calif. 


42. EXPOSED SANDY BEACH AND SURF. 
—Location: Ocean beach from foot of Taraval Street 
to middle of block between Moraga and Lawton 
Streets, San Francisco, California. Size: One mile in 
length, as determined from city map (censused birds 
reported per mile). Width of nearly level sandy beach 
above usual high tide, 125 feet; maximum additional 
sloping beach exposed at low tide, about 150 feet 
wide; in addition an estimated 300-foot wide strip 
of the adjacent water was covered. Acreages thus total: 
15 acres of high beach, 18 acres of intertidal beach, 
and 36 acres of adjacent ocean. Description of Area: 
An almost straight north-south beach and adjacent 
ocean to about the outer limit of breaking surf. No 
vegetation other than occasional piles or strands of 
kelp washed in. Moderate amounts of driftwood and 
debris and small amounts of mollusc shells, crab skele- 
tons, dead birds, etc., usually present at high tide 
line. The sand above this level is repeatedly disturbed, 
and the intertidal zone traversed, by human visitors 
averaging about 50 or more in the mile at one time 
on week-ends and about 12 on week-days. Edge: The 
entire beach and surf areas covered constitute, of 
course, an edge-type habitat. The landward margin of 
the study area is at the base of a low sand bluff which 
merges into dunes at the north end. The bluff itself 
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and the highway and city beyond it were not included 
although the low dune plants and a number of 
erosion-control brush-lines provided adjacent habitat 
and routes of access to and from the beach for ; 
number of land birds. A small Coast Guard building 
atop the bluff % mile from the North end is the 
only other man-made structure nearer than 800 feet 
The nearest rocky shore lies 2 miles to the north 
Weather: On coverage days the wind was usually 
from onshore to alongshore directions, and frequently 
was strong. Clear except on Jan. 15, when it rained 
Height of tide at times of coverage varied from 
+6.0 to -0.6 feet, counts being taken without special 
regard to tide level, some thus occurring during ebb 
tide and others during incoming tide. The general 
weather in late December and early January was far 
stormier than normal, with over twice normal ain. 
fall. Temperatures were mostly normal to slightly 
above. Coverage: Dec. 29, 30, 31; Jan. 1, 12, 15, 16, 
23, 29, 29, 30, 31; Feb. 5. Total, 13 trips averaging 
68 minutes each, ranging from 48 to 90 minutes. 
Time of day varied from 9:30 A.M. to 3 P.M. Obsery- 
ers worked alone, usually counting all birds seen on 
or foraging over the beach and ocean to 300 feet of- 
shore. Additional small birds using the higher beach 
were often thus missed, but these were tallied on the 
return through that zone. Census (average individuals 
per mile): Sanderling, 201; Short-billed Gull, 193; 
Western Gull, 42; unidentified gulls, 22; Glaucous- 
winged Gull, 20; Snowy Plover, 8; California Gull, 
6; Surf Scoter, 6; Herring Gull, 4; Western Grebe, 
4; Brown Pelican, 2; White-winged Scoter, 2; 
Brandt's Cormorant, 1; Western Meadowlark, 1; Red- 
throated Loon, 1; Audubon’s Warbler, 1; Water 
Pipit, 1; unidentified cormorant, +; unidentified loon, 
+; Am. Crow, +; Common Murre, +; Savannah 
Sparrow, +; Sparrow Hawk, +; Ring-billed Gull, 
+; Black-bellied Plover, +; Hudsonian Curlew, 4; 
White-crowned Sparrow, +. Average Total and 
Density: 516 birds per mile. Remarks: The number 
of Short-billed Gulls is probably unusually high, due 
chiefly to an exceptional concentration of 1500 on 
Jan. 12, two days after the end of a series of heavy 
storms. In addition to the birds reported above, all 
of which were foraging or resting in the habitats 
covered, a number of birds were seen flying over that 
could not be considered as foraging. These included 
Mallards (probably enroute between two nearby city 
parks) and additional scoters, loons, pelicans, cor 
morants and murres. Most of the census tallies were 
kept separately for each of the 3 zones (water, inter- 
tidal beach, and high beach). Sanderlings were usually 
foraging near the water's edge, but were sometimes 
resting on the high beach. Snowy Plovers were seen 
on the high beach only (except for 6 on Dec. 30), 
as were most of the land birds, although some of 
these ranged to as far as the kelp piles. Of the gulls, 
the Westerns and Glaucous-wings foraged indiscrim- 
inately over all zones, while the Herring Gulls and 
Short-billed Gulls stayed closer to the water— 
Howarpb L. Cocswe.t, Dept. of Biological Scrences, 
Mills College, Oakland 13, Calif.; Mrs. BETSEY D. 
CUTLER, 2128 Great Highway, San Francisco 16, 
Calif.; and CHARLES HINES, JR., 810 Tarcval St., San 
Francisco 16, Calif. 





